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[INTRODUCTION 

T HE purpose and shape of an introduction in these days have become 
much wider. Many a time it is not merely an introduction to 
the work which is being published but is also an introduction to the 
subject treated therein. That is not all. A history of the subject trea* 
ted is expected to be given, and in giving the history the writer of 
an introduction is also expected to solve knotty historical as well as 
antiquarian problems relating to the subject. Thus an introduction is* 
many a time more in the nature of an independent treatise than con¬ 
fined strictly to its original purpose of introducing the reader to the work. 

It is natural, when a subject treated is abstruse or is such 
that about whose utility diverse conflicting opinions are held or about 
which doubt is raised whether it can have a place at all amongst 
the scientific subjects, that more is expected of the writer of an in¬ 
troduction. However, unless the writer can assume that the class of 
readers for whom the introduction is meant is sufficiently educated and 
cultured in the lores of the day his task becomes difficult. He may be 
unnecessarily occupied with the elementarily phases of the subject and 
may not be able to do full justice to the comparatively advanced and 
important phases thereof. 

The writer has also to bear in mind that the class generally 
•interested in the presellt subject in this country is comprised largely 
of members who, though very educated and cultured according to the an¬ 
cient modes of instruction prevailing in India, are yet comparatively igno¬ 
rant of the English language and many a time do not have even toler¬ 
able acquaintance with the modern thoughts and culture. 

•;/' While writing therefore, this part of the introduction dealing 
with the general aspect of the subject, the writer has kept in view be¬ 
fore him the well educated reader who is well conversant with .the 
Eastern as well as the Western thoughts; but while writing the re- 
maining .parts he has kep$$& view the other class also. « > 
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The work here published is a Jain Tanfra entitled “Sri Bhairava 
Padmavatikalpa.” The subject treated therein is Mantrika worship of 
goddess Sri Padm&vati, who is a deity attendant on Sri Parsvanatha 
the 23rd of the 24 Tirthankaras worshipped by the Jains; 

This brings us to the subject of ‘Mantra’ or magic which is 
common to all early religions. We shall quote here what Sir John 
Woodroffe says on the subject of magic and magical symbolism in 
his work “Shakti and Shakta.” 

MAGIC AND MAGICAL SYMBOLISM 

“It has been practised, though condemned, in Christian Europe. ... It has been 
well observed that there are two significant facts about occultism namely its catho¬ 
licity (it is to be found in all lands and ages) and its amazing power of recuperation 

after it has been supposed to have been disproved as mere superstition.’* 

* * * 

Magic was dismissed by practically all educated men as something too evidently 
foolish and nonsensical to deserve attention or inquiry. In recent years the position 
has been reversed in the West, and complaint is again made of the revival of witch¬ 
craft and occultism today. The reason of this is that modern scientific investigation 
has established the objectivity of leading phenomena of occultism. For instance, about 
a century or so ago it was still believed that a person could inflict physical injury 
on another by means other than physical. And this is what is to be found in that 
portion of the Tantra Shastras which deal with the Slmtkarma. Witches confessed 
.to having committed this crime and were punished therefor. At a later date, the 
witchcraft trials were held to be evidence of the superstition both of the accused and 
accusers. Yet psychology now allows the principle that Thought is itself a Force, 
and that by Thought alone, properly directed, without any known physical means 
the thought of another, and hence his whole condition, can be affected. By physical 
means 1 mean direct physical means, for occultism may, and does avail, itself of 
physical means to stimulate and intensify the force and direction of thought. This 
is the meaning of the magic rituals which have been so much ridiculed. Why is black 
the colour of Marana Karma ? Because that colour incites and maintains and empha¬ 
sizes the will to kill. So Hypnotism (Vashikaranam) as an instance of the exercise 
of the Power of Thought makes use of gestures, rotatory instruments and so forth.” 

“The Magician having a firm faith in his (or her) power (for faith in occultism as in 
religion is essential) surrounds'himself with every incentive to concentrated, pro¬ 
longed and (in malevolent magic), malevolent thought. A figure or other object such 
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as part of the clothing, hair/ nails and so forth of the victim represents the person 
to be attacked by magic. This serves as the ‘immediate object* on which the magical 
thought is expended. The Magician is helped by this and similar aids to a state of 
fixed and malignant attention which is rendered intense by action taken on the sub¬ 
stituted object. It is not of course the injuries done to this object which are the direct 
cause of injury to the person attacked, but the thought of the magician of which 
these injuries are a materialisation. There is thus present the circumstance which a 

modern psychologist would demand for success in a telepathic experiment. 

♦ * * 

In all cases the general principle is the same, namely the setting in motion and direc¬ 
tion of powerful thought by appropriate means.’’-Shakti & Shakta: Chapter III, 
2nd Edition, pp. 55-57. 

Those who give a psychological explanation of this phenomenon “would hold that 
the magical symbolisms are without inherent force but work according to race and 
individual characteristics on the mind which does the rest. Others believe that there 
is an inherent power in symbolism itself, that the “symbol,** is not merely such but 
an actual expression of, an instrument by which, certain occult laws are brought into 
play. In other words the power of “symbolism” derives not merely from the effect 
which it may have on particular minds likely to be affected by it but from itself as 
a law external to human thought. Some again (and Indian magicians amongst others) 
believe in the presence and aid of discarnate personalities (such as the unclean Pisha- 

chas) given in the carrying out of occult operations.’* 

♦ * * 

“There has been, and is, a change of attitude due to an increase of psychological 
knowledge and scientific investigation into objective facts. Certain reconciliations 
have been suggested, bringing together the ancient beliefs, which sometimes exist in 
crude and ignorant forms. These reconciliations may be regarded as insufficiently 
borne out by the evidence. On the other hand, a proposed reconciliation may be 
accepted as one that on the whole seems to meet the claims made by the occultist 
on one side and the scientific psychologist on the other. But in the present state of 
knowledge it is no longer possible to reject both claims as evidently absurd. Men of 
approved scientific position have, notwithstanding the ridicule and scientific bigotry 
to which they have been exposed, considered the facts to be worthy of their inves¬ 
tigation. And on the psychological side successive and continuous discoveries are 
being made which corroborate ancient beliefs in substance, though they are not al¬ 
ways in consonance with the mode in which those beliefs were expressed. We must 
face the fact that (with religion) occultism is in some form or another a widely dif¬ 
fused belief of humanity. All however will be agreed in holding that malevolent Magic 
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is a great Sin. In leaving the subject of magic I may here add that modern psychology 
and its data afford remarkable corroboration of some other Indian beliefs such as 
that Thought is a Force, and that its operation is in a field of‘Consciousness which 
is wider than that of which the mind is ordinarily aware.”-Shakti & Shakta: Chapter 
111, 2nd Edition, pp. 57 to 59. 

THOUGHT FORCE 

That Psychology nowadays considers that ‘Thought’ itself 
is ‘Force’-a form of energy and that as stated above various physical 
results follow through concentrated attention and specially when it 
assumes emotive form, we shall substantiate by extracts from various 
works. In his work entitled “Thoughts are things”, William Walker 
Atkinson, while generally showing that Thought is a form of energy 
quotes Prof. Ochorowicz: 

“Every living being is a dynamic focus. A dynamic focus tends ever to propagate 
the motion that is proper to it. Propagated motion becomes transformed according 
to the medium it traverses. Motion tends always to propagate itself. Therefore when 
we see work of any kind-mechanical, electrical, nervic, or psychic-disappear with¬ 
out visible effect, then, of two things, one happens, either a transmission or a trans¬ 
formation. Where does the first end, and where does the second begin ? In an identical 
medium there is only transmission. In a different medium there is transformation. 
You send an electric current through a thick wire. You have the current, but you do 
not perceive any other force. But cut that thick wire and connect the ends by means 
of a fine wire; the fine wire will grow hot; there will be a transformation of a part 
of the current into heat. Take a pretty strong current and interpose a wire still more 
resistant, or a very thin carbon rod. The carbon will emit light. Apart of the current 
then is transformed into heat and light. This light acts in every direction around 
about, first visibly as light, then invisibly as heat and as electric current. Hold a 
magnet near it. If the magnet is weak and movable, in the form of a magnetic needle, 
the beam of light will cause it to deviate; if it is strong and immovable, it will in 
turn cause the beam of light to deviate. And all this from a distance, without contact, 
without special conductors. A process that is at once chemical, physical and psychical, 
goes on in a brain. A complex action of this kind is propagated through the gray 
matter, as waves are propagated in water. . . • Regarded on its physiological side, 
an idea is only a vibration, a vibration that is propagated, yet which does not pass 
out of a medium in which it can exist as such. It is propagated as far as other like 
vibra ions allow. It is propagated more widely if it assumes the character which 
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subjectively we call emotive. But it cannot go beyond without being transformed. 
Nevertheless, like force in general, it cannot remain in isolation, it escapes in disguise.” 
Prof. Ochorowicz says further “Thought stays at home, as the chemical action 
of a battery remains in the battery; it is represented by its dynamic correlate, called 
in the case of the battery, a current, and in the case of the brain—I know not what; but 
whatever its name may be, it is the dynamic correlate of thought. I have chosen the 
term ‘dynamic correlate.’ There is something more than that; the universe is neither 
dead nor void. A force that is transmitted meets other forces, and if it is transformed 
only little by little, it usually limits itself to modifying another force at its own cost, 
though without suffering perceptibly thereby. This is the case particularly with for 
ces that are persistent, concentrated, well seconded by their medium; it is the case 
with the physiological equilibrium, nervic force, psychic force, ideas, emotions, ten¬ 
dencies. These modify environing forces without themselves disappearing; they are 
but imperceptibly transformed, and if the next man is of a nature exceptionally well 
adapted to them, they gain in inductive action.”-Thoughts are Things pp. 22 to 25. 

What Prof. Ochorowicz calls dynamic correlate of thought has 
not been yet scientifically named and is known by various names 
such as ‘thought force’, ‘dynamic thought’, and ‘mind power’. These 
terms, however, cover the static as well as dynamic phases of the 
thought-currents. The better terms would be ‘thought-vibra¬ 
tions’, ‘thought-waves’, ‘mental currents’, etc. “The matter of names, 
however, is not important, the vital fact being that every person is 
constantly sending forth mental currents of different degrees of power, 
character and quality, which often travel to great distances, and which 
coming in contact with the minds of persons in whom is manifested 
a degree of harmony with the character of the thought, there tends 
to induce or reproduce the original thought, emotion, feeling, desire 
or other mental state.” Thoughts are Things pp.-29-30. 

Prof. Ochorowicz says “It (thought) is propagated more widely 
if it assumes the character which subjectively we call emotive.” There 
are, however, “certain fixed persistent abstract ideas which form men¬ 
tal images as clearly defined as the strongest feeling, desire, or emo¬ 
tion—for instance, the result of the concentrated thought of an inven¬ 
tor, scientist, or artist, which produces a mental image of a remarkable 
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degree of depth and clearness, from which emanate thought waves 
of unusual power and vitality." Thoughts are Things-p. 33. 

We may refer the reader who may be anxious to pursue the 
subject further to another work by the same writer entitled “Thought 
Force in Business and Everyday Life”, which will convince him how 
the dynamic force acting in all matters relating to the Practical Men¬ 
tal Science is really ‘Thought’ and how it developes into personal 
magnetism or psychic influence giving distinct personality to each. 
Again the whole subject has been treated by what is termed the new 
Psychology and has been set forth succinctly by the same writer in 
his work “The New Psychology.” This work is principally relied on 
and utilised while treating the subject in the following pages, and 
the writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the learned author thereof. 

NEW THOUGHT-NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

A new set of psychologists began working along the lines of 
a utilitarian psychology—a psychology that could be used in every 
day life, a psychology that was workable. They unconsciously worked 
aloqg the lines of what is now called the pragmatic school of thought 
—“the school that holds that the truth and value of a science, phi¬ 
losophy, or idea, consists of its value when applied and set to work.” 
An important feature of the new psychology has been the raising of 
certain little-understood phases of mental activity from the region of 
the occult and mystical, and the' placing of them among the re¬ 
cognised and at least partially under-stood phenomena of psychology.” 
But what was formerly regarded as a part of “abnormal psychology” 
especially that wonderful field of mental activity outside the range 
of consciousness, generally known as the “sub-conscious”, “subjective”, 
or “subliminal” fields, is now freely accorded a place in the normal 
psychology. Not only that, but “these fields are now regarded as con¬ 
taining within them at least nine-tenths of our mental activities.” 
“The New Psychology has succeeded in showing that, so far as its 
investigations have extended, there is no super-natural—that every- 
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thing is natural—that what has been considered super-natural is 
merely natural phenomena the nature of which has not been under¬ 
stood—that natural law and order is ever in evidence in these newly 
understood phases of the mind.” It has considered how these may be 
turned to account in the everyday lives of the people both in the 
regions of developing desirable qualities and in the restraining and in¬ 
hibiting of the undesirable ones. The best authorities on the subject are 
Lewes, Von Hartmann, Hamilton, Taine, Maudsley, Kay, Carpenter, 
Halleck, Prof. Gates, Jastrow, Schofield and Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Leibnitz, we may state here, was the discoverer of the unconscious 
activities bf the mind. The famous philosopher Schopenhauer also was 
in this respect a fore-runner of the psycho-analyst Freud. Prof. William 
James has criticised the Sex theory and medical materialism of the 
Freudian School and deprecated attempts at re-interpretation of re¬ 
ligious experiences of mystics and others on the assumption of uni¬ 
versal applicability of the Sex-theory. The New Psychology though 
recognizing the sub-conscious phase of the mind does not accept the 
sex-theory nor the medical materialism as any explanation of mysti¬ 
cism or occultism. Although the New Psychology does not hold the 
activities of sub-conscious plane of mind as supernatural, “it admits 
the existence of a superconscious region or plane of mind which has 
activities which may be considered supernormal and unusual. To some 
favoured ones of the present race there come flashes from this wonder¬ 
ful region of mind, and we call them genius, inspiration, intuition, etc.” 

IMAGINATION 

“The New Psychology regards the faculty of Imagination in 
its creative aspect with a degree of consideration foreign to the older 
view.” It considers it a positive faculty and urges its scientific control 
and development. How that can be done is a matter of details. 

In combination with Desire and Will, Imagination developes 
desirable faculties of mind and builds up character. It is thus, much 
useful for self-development and unfoldment of the latent powers of 
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mind. This happens under the two well known laws viz* -. The Law 
of Materialization and the Law of Attraction. Under the operation of 
the first law, thought tends to materialize itself into objective reality; 
and under the operation of the second, it tends to draw to itself the; 
particular materials conducive to its materialization and expression. 
The outward manifestation also, that is attainment of any object thought 
of, takes place under the operation of the same two laws. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the Visualisation, that is to say 
seeing vividly in imagination, is the first step towards attainment. The 
entire creative and inventive work of man is simply the result of the 
materialization of his imaginings. But imagination should be distin¬ 
guished from its negative form “Fancy" i. e. “Day dreaming.” Fancy 
is involuntary imagination and is without purpose or use. It is a mild 
form of mental intoxication tending to weaken the Will. Positive ima¬ 
gination is to a purpose and results in action. In its positive phase, 
Imagination supplies the mould, pattern, or die for the materialization 
of our ideals. 

Imagination means the power of the mind to form images. It is a 
power more or less constantly exercised by every individual. If the 
imagination is strong and rich, we have the poet, the musician, the 
painter, the sculptor, the writer, or the orator—all those who create 
new forms. Good poetry produces a clear and distinct image in the 
mind of the reader, not a vague, misty, undefined thought. The poet 
must therefore have a living imagination to produce vivid images in 
the mind of the reader. Emerson expresses this fact very lucidly thus: 

“The moment our discourse rises above the ground-line of familiar facts, and is in¬ 
flamed with passion or exalted by thought, it clothes itself in images. A man con¬ 
versing in earnest, if he watch his intellectual processes, will find that a material 
image, more or less luminous, arises in his mind, contemporaneous with every thought 
which furnishes the vestment of the thought. Hence, good writing and brilliant dis¬ 
course are perpetual allegories. This imagery is spontaneous. It is the blending of 
experience with the present action of the mind. It is proper creation. It is the working 
of the original cause through the instruments he has already made. The poet, the 
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orator, bred in woods, whose senses have been nourished by the fair and appeasing 
changes of a country life, shall not lose their lesson altogether in the roar of cities 
or the broil of politics. At the call of a noble sentiment, again the woods wave, 
the pines murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon the mountains 
as he saw and heard them in his infancy. And with these forms, the spells of persua¬ 
sion, the keys of power, are put in the orator’s hands.” 

“And Indian Fakir can cause spectators to see lions, tigers, 
elephants, etc., emerge from a tent and furiously attack each other. 
By long practice of concentration the fakir attains such a degree of 
perfection in the exercise of the image-making power of the imagi¬ 
nation that, through the operation of another law—telepathy, or the 
transmission of an image from the mental sphere of one person to 
that of others—the spectators around are made to see as an external 
reality, the imaginative creation of the fakir." “Ars Vivendi” by Arthur 
Lowell pp. 106-7, 6th Edition. 

These are the instances of the concentrated imagination. When, 
however, a man loses control over his imagination, this very concen¬ 
trated imagination produces insanity; and to the affected person, images 
become clearly visible as the sight of flesh and blood through creative 
power of the imagination. “The explanation of Magic, sorcery, Witch¬ 
craft, second sight, Apparitions and Ghosts is to be found in the 
Imagination," Just as a morbid idea will eventually bring about a 
morbid state of body, so a healthy idea will bring about a healthy 
state of body, and this is the principle on which cures are effected 
of such diseases as insanity, paralysis, ague, etc. “In fact the force 
of the healthy imagination is even more powerful in healing, stren¬ 
gthening, and ennobling man than the diseased imagination is in 
weakening debasing and enthralling him in the bonds of pain, misery 
and disease.” What is required is imagination concentrated and the 
Will firmly fixed. We may here quote Arthur Lowell from his work 
“Imagination and Its Wonders” on the Magical Image at pp. 120-1, 
1st Edition. 

“The Magical Image has played its part amongst all sorts and conditions of men and 
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women, in every age, in every country. In the most barbaric African village its pro* 
perties are as well known as in the most ancient civilizations. An image of a person 
was made of wax, wood, clay or anything else that was suitable to the purpose and 
pins, nails and daggers were struck all* over it with intention of communicating the 
wound to the victim at a distance, and torturingiand killing him according to the in¬ 
tensity of the hatred.” 

In Indian Magic also many a time such images and objects 
are employed in M&rana Karma. 

It is generally supposed that witchcraft originated in the middle ages of Europe. It is 
quite true that during the middle ages these practices were more openly prevalent 
but they were carried on in secret here and there among all nations. In a Papal Bull 
issued by John XXII in 1317, he complains that his own courtiers were proficient in 
the Black Art. They had mirrors, rings, circles, and magic images by means of which 
they could see what was transpiring at a-distance, and could wound and kill.” 

•s/DESIRE 

“The strongest desire-the most rigid Will will fail to accom¬ 
plish any thing for the person who has not formed a clear mental 
picture or the idea of exactly what he does want.” 

One must, therefore, pick out the sense that he really wants 
to accomplish or to acquire and then proceed to build up the strong¬ 
est kind of desire for those things. In this way he sets into operation 
the law of thought-materialization and incidentally the law of attra¬ 
ction; and preliminary operations whereby the ideal becomes real are 
started in motion. Very often you may not be able to form complete 
mental image at the start, but then try to see the first stage or the 
first detail as clearly as possible. Then gradually fill in further 
details till the picture is complete. Then long for it, crave it, hunger 
and thirst for it. Desire is the fire which produces the steam of action. 
No matter how a man may be otherwise well qualified with powers 
of perception, reason, judgment, application or even will—unless he 
also possesses strong desire for accomplishment the other faculties 
will never be brought into action. Desire is the great inciter of mental 
and physical activities and arouser of the Will. 

“Desire is at the bottom of all feelings.” People have got into the habit of speaking 
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aad thinking of desire as an unworthy, low, animal, selfish quality and speak of high 
desires, aspirations, ambitions, zeal, ardour, love etc. 

These are nothing but desire. 

Preceding every action there must be desire either conscious 
or unconscious. Even those people who make a virtue of Renuncia¬ 
tion of Desire, and who claim to have “conquered desire absolutely” 
are acting in response to a more subtle form of Desire.” 

It is really carrying out the desire not to desire certain 
things. “Lack of desire” to do a certain thing simply means a desire 
to pursue an opposite course of conduct and action. Desire is manifest 
in every action and refraining from action, so long as one has capacity 
for action. There are good desires as well as bad, and one must learn 
to distinguish between them. The clearer the mental image of the 
object of the desire the greater will be the degree of the desire 
manifested-all other things being equal.” One may feel hungry in a 
degree; but when he sees some particular object of taste, the hunger 
becomes far more intense. The threefold method, Auto-Suggestion, 
Visualisation and Acting-out-the Part, will develope desire. The ob¬ 
jects of development of desire are that (1) Will may be called into 
play and that (2) Desire Force may be set into activity and thus begin 
in its ‘drawing’, attracting 'work.’ ‘Many people want things but they 
do not want them hard enough.’ No mere wishing or sighing for a 
thing will do. The desire must be intense, eager, longing, craving, 
hungry, ravenous, such that will result in mightier effort and achieve¬ 
ment. The ardent, keen desire will clear away the undergrowth of the 
path of success. It will attract to you the people and things, circum¬ 
stances and environments, etc., needed for its satisfaction. Desire is 
the soul of the law of attraction, pp. 228-9 chapter VII, “Secret of 
Mental Magic” by William Walker Atkinson. 

It is generally thought that Will is the great motive power 
of the mind. This is not correct, unless it is assumed that Will is 
the active phase of desire. Desire is the motive power that imparts 
energy to the action. The Will is more as a guiding, directing 
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force which applies the energy of the desire. Will is cold and steely 
—desire is glowing with heat and fire. 

All the same, desire requires to be directly controlled and 
submitted to the judgment of reason and control of the Will. 

All mental states have their preceding causes and reason. “All 
desires emerge from sub-conscious region either in the sense 
of being reproduction of some emotion, or feeling previously ex¬ 
perienced and brought into the field of consciousness as a memory, 
or else in the sense of being a response of the stored up impressions 
brought into activity in response to the appearance of some outside 
thing which awakens the latent forces. “In both the cases, Desire 
emerges from the sub-conscious mind and .is a phenomenon of that 
region of the mind.” The Desire is connected on one side with the 
feeling and emotional phase of mentation and on the other with the 
phase of volition or Will. “A desire must always have as its basis 
some antecedent feeling or emotion, and at the same time some an¬ 
tecedent experience, either racial or individual.” One never desires 
a thing unless he has some subconscious experience of feeling; and 
moreover this expression presupposes some antecedent knowledge of 
the thing desired. Here we may state what Indian Philosophy says 
on the point. According to it the sequence is expressed in three words: 
*iFn%, 2R%-One knows, desires and strives for (an object). ‘Desires 

grow by the amount of attention and interest bestowed upon them; 
and wither and decay in proportion that the attention and interest 
are withheld from them.” Compare the following from Manu-Smriti 
II Adhyaya: 

“9 3i!3 q raw i gq qfor *nwi% i 
?%qi n” 

Desire is never calmed by the enjoyment of the objects of desire; 
it only grows stronger like fire (fed) by oblations. 

^TRIPLE KEY OF SUCCESS 

The triple key of Attainment is (1) Desire a thing most in- 
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tensely, (2) Earnestly and Confidently expect it, and (3) Will persistently 
in the direction of action to bring it about. 

CONFIDENT EXPECTATION 

We have fully considered the first element of success viz. Insistent 
desire. We shall now take up the next in order viz. Confident Expectation 
It is a combination of the mental states known as Faith, Hope and 
Enthusiasm, each of which possesses the power of arousing and main¬ 
taining energy, and all inciting to action. Faith unsupported by reason 
and judgment degenerates into blind credulity and irrational belief, 
yet supported by reason and judgment it is a most positive mental 
quality and incites the individual to activities otherwise impossible. 
Unless a man believes in a thing, he cannot manifest hope and enthu¬ 
siasm with regard to it and without this trio, very little can be accompli¬ 
shed in life. What is essential is faith and confidence in oneself and 
in one’s activities. Such a man may recognise that others are more 
intelligent and more qualified than himself, yet he feels deep within 
himself that there is something in him that is bound to bring success, 
something that is sure to pull him through somehow or other. Such 
a man sometimes thinks that it is something outside of himself which 
in some way works through him. He may call it ‘destiny,’ ‘luck’ or 
‘my star’ but the principle is always the same. It is always a faith 
in himself. The feeling can be well expressed by the words ‘I can 
and I will.’ ‘Unfaith in one’s self has a deadening, depressing, negative 
influence and acts like a wet blanket in the direction of smothering 
the fire or desire.’ 

There is something contagious about Faith and Unfaith. The 
world believes in one who believes in himself; and equally so, lacks 
faith in one who lacks faith in himself. Hope is the connecting link 
between faith and enthusiasm and repersents the essence of confident 
expectation. When based upon reason and judgment it is a positive 
mental quality the expression whereof is known as optimism. It is based 
upon faith and belief and it possesses animating principle of enthusiasm. 
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It not only believes a thing bat acts upon the belief. It inspires as well 
as urges on. Tanner says/‘To believe firmly is almost tantamount in 
the end to accorApTisKmenTr’ IMau dsley say a(f ‘Aspirations are often 
prophecies, the harbingers ot wriaf "a "manshalT be in a condition to 
perform.’^‘Simple attention is a powerful psychological force, and when 
it is blemled with hopeful expectancy, it becomes almost irresistible. 
Attention is the essence of will and hope is one of the most positive 
emotions; so in expectant-attention we have a combination of both 
the motive and the emotive mental forces.” “Enthusiasm is seen to 
be but desire fanned by the breezes of faith and hope until it attains 
the fierce heat of fervor and zeal. It arises from the rousing of the 
emotive phase of the mind and the blending thereof to the imaginative 
faculties and the will. In enthusiasm the subconscious is linked with 
the conscious; emotion is joined to imagination and will. Enthusiasm 
balanced by reason and judgment, manifests as intense earnestness. 
This earnestness is an important factor in all successful undertakings 
and enterprises. It is contagious. It manifests as personal magnetism. 
All of us emit a sphere, aura, or halo, impregnated with the very 
essence of ourselves; sensitives know it, so do dogs and other pets. 
Confident Expectation is based on Faith; and Hope is the connecting link 
between the insistent desire and persistent will, all of which combine 
to contribute to attainment. 

WILL 

It is difficult to conceive of the Will acting without desire, con¬ 
sciously or subconsciously exerted. Will may be considered in its three 
-fold aspects.QFirst aspect of Will is Desire; second, Choice; and the 
third, Volition or action^ In its first phase some distinguish Will from 
Desire; others hold that it blends with Desire so closely that it is 
difficult to distinguish. The second phase is according to many the 
principle function of the Will. It is the act of determining, deciding, 
making choice, etc. The average person is governed almost altogether 
by feelings of emotions in making choices of this kind. Only a few 
who have done some degree of mental control are able to subject 
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these conflicting desires to the bright light of the reason and to deter¬ 
mine accordingly. In its third phase the latent power of Desire is 
released in accordance with the decision made. There is a point of 
hesitation before desire springs into will-action-the point of indecision 
which occupies but a small fraction of a second; in fact, particu¬ 
larly among the lower members of the race, the action is almost 
automatic and without rational consideration. Some desires never 
pass into the stage of action, but are held back either by the power 
of conflicting desires, or else from want of energy in the desire itself. 
The new Psychology does not content itself with a mere dis¬ 
course upon the nature and action of the will; it proceeds to inform 
one how the will may be trained and applied to the best advantage. 

Prof. William James advises the practice of doing things disa¬ 
greeable to oneself, things which one does not want to do—as a means 
of strengthening the will. It increases the resisting power of the Will 
and serves one well in time of need. 

Prof. Halleck also says/‘Nothing schools the Will, and renders 
it ready for effort in this complex world better than accustoming it 
to face disagreeable things. JA. Will schooled in this way is always 
ready to respond, no matter how great the emergency. While another 
would be still crying over spilt milk, the possessor of such a Will has 
already begun to milk another cow.” It is by doing that we learn to 
do; by overcoming that we learn to overcome. The essence of Will 
is action. Persistency, doggedness, and stamina are the qualities of 
Will. Emerson said “I know no such unquestionable badge and ensign 
of a sovereign mind as that of tenacity of purpose, which, through 
all changes of companions or parties or fortunes, changes never, bates 
no jot of heart or hope, but wearies out opposition and arrives at its port.” 

“In the persistent Will we have the manifestation of Will in 
action, and also in the form of the steadying, and holding in place 
of the whole mental force. One of the characteristics of the Positive 
Will is its quality of presistence—that quality which manifests in stead¬ 
fastness, firmness, and constancy in carrying out and pursuing the 
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design, business, or course commenced or undertaken; perseverance in 
the face of obstacles and discouragements; steadfastness and determi¬ 
nation in the face of opposition or hindrance. Stability; decision; per- 
severence; fixedness of purpose; tenacity—these are the terms applied 
to the persistent Will. Persistency combines the qualities of continuity 
and firmness-steadfastness and “stick-to-it-iveness!” 

Another writer saysC‘He who is silent is forgotten; he who 
does not advance falls back; he who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to become greater, becomes smaller; he who 
leaves off gives up; the stationary is the beginning of the end—it 
precedes death; to live is to achieve, to Will without ceasing.'0 

MENTATIVE ENERGY AND MAGIC 

The reason why we are dealing with Imagination, Desire and 
Will at some length is that they form the Substratum of Magic, White 
as well as Black. Desire-Force and Will Power are but Phases of the 
same force-Mentative Energy. They are really its two poles. The Will 
Power being the motive and the Desire Force being the emotive pole. 
Arthur Lovell in his book entitled “Imagination and its Wonders”, 
says that the pith and marrow of Magic Power is Imagination and 
Will employed in the right way in case of White Magic and Imagina¬ 
tion and Will employed for evil in case of Black Art or Sorcery. 
Certain Laws of nature such as the Sympathy and Antipathy of 
particular objects to each other are observed and made use of and 
certain methods more or less efficacious for exciting the Imagination 
and strengthening the Will are employed. We would refer the readers 
who are interested in the details of the working of Magic on an object 
near as well as distant, to the work “The Secret of Mental Magic” 
by William Walker Atkinson. All the same, we would give in substance 
what is stated on the subject in the said work. Mentative Influence 
consists in the Induction of Mental State in other persons. This 
Induction operates along two lines. (1) The line af Mental Suggestion 
which requires a physical agent; and (2) the line of Mentative Currents, 
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which produce their effect directly on the mind of the person without 
the operation of the physical senses, or the physical agents necessary 
to reach such senses. Mental Suggestion, Persuasion, Charming, Fascina¬ 
tion, etc., are instances of the first kind, as they create impression 
through a physical agent viz, the five senses and principally those of 
seeing and hearing. Personal Magnetism or Psychic Influence and 
Telementation i.e. influence at a distance are instances of the second 
kind, as the impressions here created are not through any physical agent 
or senses. In case of Hypnotism and Mesmerism both Mental Sugges¬ 
tions as well as Mentative Currents act and induce particular Mental 
States in persons towards whom the force is directed. 

Now we shall show the practical working of Telementation. The 
Mentator-Magician usually concentrates upon the person or thing that 
he wishes to affect, and then, by the use of his will, he sends to that 
person or thing a current or currents of Desire Force or Will Power, or both. 
The degree of effect depends largely upon the degree of concentra¬ 
tion of the Magician and the degree of concentration depends upon 
the Will. The usual plan is to use the concentrated Will to form a 
clear Mental image of a person or thing to be affected, and then pro¬ 
ceed as if he was actually present. The clearer the image, the grea¬ 
ter the degree of concentrated Will employed; and conequently the greater 
the degree of the projecting power of the current. If the person against 
whom the force is directed believes in and fears such adverse influe¬ 
nce he renders himself negative and thereby he is put in a receptive 
state; and is easily influenced. If however he asserts his individuality 
and assumes the fearless attitude, he may defy all such attempts to 
influence him adversely. The underlying principle of witchcraft and 
Voodoo practices is the same. The wax images and pith-balls etc. 
used by them are only the agencies for concentration of the Will. 
The material objects employed absorb the magnetism of the practi¬ 
tioner, whether good or bad, and do affect persons coming in their 
contact-and the efficacy of “charms,” sacred relics etc, depends upon 
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this fact; but the greatest effect is produced by the suggestions of 
fear to the minds of the persons sought to be affected. The key of 
Telementation is Mental Visualisation. “Visualisation is to Telemen¬ 
tation what the pattern is to the maker of objects; what the plans of 
the Architect are to the builders; what the “mould’’ or “matrix" is to 
the casters of forms. It is skeleton around which the Materialisation 
of Thought Forms occurs. “As is the Mental Matrix so is the mental 
form and as is the mental form, so is the physical materialisation.” 
“The Visualised mental Image is the Matrix or Mould into which the 
Mentative Energy is poured, and from which it takes form; and the 
form of the Mentative Energy, so created, is what we have called the 
Mental Image; and around this Mental Image, the deposit of Materia¬ 
lisation forms and thus does Ideal become the Real.” The Mentative 
Energy is of Desire and Will. Then you must hold the Mental Image 
constantly before you regarding it as something real and not mere 
imagination which will proceed to surround itself with the material 
necessary to give it material objectivity or Materialisation. 

The working principles of the New Psychology, excluding as 
far as possible all technical and theoretical discussion have been summari¬ 
sed above without going into the ultimate nature of Mind or Soul. 

The keynote of the discussion is that ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
emotions, desires, imagination and other mental states properly- 
positively developed controlled and directed by Will and Ego bring 
about marvellous results and that it is the real mechanism of Successful 
occult operations also. 

TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 

That the principle of Telementation which underlies the 
working of magical processes is not a wild speculation but a scienti¬ 
fically proved fact will be seen from the following discussion about 
Telepathy and Clairvoyance. 

We may state that ‘Telepathy’ means thought-transference 
or communication of impressions of any kind from one mind to another 
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either conscious or subconscious, independently of the normally recognized 
senses. Clairvoyance means (i) the vision of normally invisible, hidden 
objects near at hand, (ii) the knowledge of events happening at a 
distance beyond the range of normal senses, and (iii) vision into the 
past or future. The last is sometimes called prophetic vision or prophecy. 

Telepathy itself was unknown as a demonstrable fact before 
1882. Rudolf Tischner in his work Telepathy and Clairvoyance says- 

“some years ago, telepathy aud clairvoyance were fully recognized facts. Philoso¬ 
phers like Hegel, Sclielling, Schopenhauer, T. H. Fichte, Von Hartmann, and a 
number of prominent medical men spoke of them as accepted facts.” P. 6. 

Our readers will be interested to learn about the conclusions 
drawn by Rudolf Tischner and his psychic theory explaining Telepathy 
and Clairvoyance in his said work. 

We give the same below. 

RUDOLF TISCHNER ON TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 

Tischner has given experiments * carried on by him jointly with 
Dr. W. Von Wasielewski in 1912-1913 dealing with telepathy and 
clairvoyance, and also his theory explaining the same which is a 
psychical theory. lie criticises the physical theory and the view's of other 
writers. He says further that apart from instances of sub-conscious 
memory, the mediums give us information really gained supernormally 
connected with their sub-conscious minds in some way but not 
belonging primarily to the life of their individual minds, and which 
they cannot have gained through their senses. 

“It gives us the impression that the sub-conscious mind-to make use of a spatial 
image-is not so clearly separated from its surroundings, but represents a mental 
field which is connected with the ‘non-individual’ or super-individual mind. If we 
descend from our surface consciousness we gradually reach sub-conscious mental 
regions which cease to belong to a single individual-as when we follow a watercourse 
into the interior of a mountain we reach regions where we lose sight of the single 


*A large number of instances of spontaneous telepathy are collected in the work 
‘Phantasms of the Living’ 2 vols. by Gurney, Myers and Podmore. 
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stream but where water pervades the ground all around us. These very deep layers 
of the sub-conscious mind would thus share in a non-individual or super-individual 
mind and so have a knowledge of things which are quite unattainable and incompre¬ 
hensible to the individual mind.The difficulty of raising this knowledge to the surface 
consciousness would account for the scarcity of these phenomena.” 

“ E Von Hartmann, when speaking about telepathy, in much 
the same way refers to the ‘ telephonic connection with the Absolute,’ 
and he thinks of individuals as in direct mental connexion with 
the Absolute, xxx Again we meet E. Becher with his views on the 
“ super-individual mind. ” 

“A well-known neurologist, Kohnstamm (Journal f. Psychol, und 
Neurol., 1918, Beiheft), has lately tried to prove that in the deepest 
hypnosis a stratum is reached which is beyond the individuality and 
the personality. His subjects maintain that in the deepest hypnosis 
they can dive down to strata of their subconscious mind which are 
impersonal. The utterances of this deepest layer are of general appli¬ 
cability and no longer have to do with the person in question and 
his characteristics; it might just as well apply to anyone else, as this 
subconscious mind always thinks objectively; Kohnstamm maintains that 
he has reached the universal, pure, super-individual, absolute-subject.” 

Rudolf Tischner in conclusion says:- 

“I do not pretend to explain occult phenomena by the psychic theory alone; of 
course genuine physical manifestations require the co-operation of some sort of 
energy to produce them.” 

The facts of telepathy and clairvoyance shed new light on the old 
philosophical problem of how Ave are to conceive the inter-relation 
of body and mind. This field of research has a enormous influence 
on all departments of philosophy. “ It extends, ” says the author, 
“ further, to the philosophy of religion and to ethics; to both of these 
the question of hotv “ spirit communes with spirit ” is of no 
little significance.” 

The author also mentions: 

“our attempt to explain telepathy and clairvoyance by a psychical theory and to 
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assume the existence of a super-individual mind have nothing to do with spiritualism. 
It is often supposed that persons who accept the facts of occultism, such as telepathy 
and clairvoyance, are to be identified with spiritualists. But it is essential to draw 
distinctions here. The fact that we have been led to experience telepathy and clair¬ 
voyance and to assume the existence of a purely mental factor to explain them, which 
has made the existence of a super-individual mind probable, does not prove anything 
about the fate of the individual soul. My investigations on telepathy and clairvoyance 
give me no information on the subject. The question whether the individual mind 
continues to exist or dissolves into the mass of the super-individual mind like a drop 
in the ocean, is a question which is not yet solved; the propositions of spiritualism 
seem to me still unproven.” 

W. W. Atkinson and Edward E. Beals in 1 Subconscious 
Power” offer apt remarks about the two phases of the so called 
‘‘subconscious” (originally termed “unconscious”): the ‘sub-conscious’ and 
the “superconscious.” They say: 

“The former contains only that which is placed there by heredity,by suggestion of others, 
by the conscious experiences of the individual or by the imperfect reflection of the 
superconscious faculties before the latter have unfolded their message to the conscious 
mentality. The higher regions-the Superconscious-on the contrary contain much 
which man has never before experienced consciously or sub-consciously.” P. 158 
“From the region of the Superconscious comes that which is not contrary to reason, 
but which is beyond ordinary reason. This is the source of illumination, enlighten¬ 
ment, genius, inspiration. This is the region from which the true poet obtains his 
inspiration, the exceptional writer his gift, the real seer his vision, the veritable 
prophet his knowledge. Many have received messages of this kind from the region 
of the Superconscious, and have thought that they heard the voice of God, of angels, 
of spirits-but the voice came from within. In this region are to be found the sources 
of Intuition. Some of the superconscious faculties are higher than others, but each 
has its own part to play. Many a man has received inspiration from within, and has 
given a message which has astonished the world. Many poets, painters, writers, 
sculptors, have acted upon the inspiration received from their superconsciousness. 
Certain great poems, certain great writings, certain great pictures, certain great 
statues, have about them an indefinable something which appeals to us and make us 
feel their wonderful strength-that mysterious quality absent from the productions of 
ordinary mental effort.” PP. 159-160 

“In addition to the offices and powers of the Superconscious 
which we have mentioned, there is another and a most important 
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function of that phase of the mentality which may be called “ the 
protective power. ” p. 167 

“Some of the ancients called it “ the kindly genius others 
termed it “the guardian angel”; still others have thought of it as “my 
spirit friend”, p. 167. It is really the superconscious self. 

Dr. Francis Aveling, professor of psychology in the University of 
London, in his book, ‘Psychology, The Changing Outlook’ observes: 
“Another highly significant discovery, the full consequences of which 
for systematic psychology can hardly yet be estimated, is that of the 
Unconscious as a dynamic reservoir of psychical energy. Perhaps it 
is scarcely a too far-fetched use of analogy to compare this ttith the 
discovery of radio-activity in physics." p. 143 

It is however not possible to draw a hard and fast line between 
the two phases of the subconscious. 

“These activities frequently blend so into each other that it is most difficult to determine 
whether they belong to the higher or to the lower. There is, in fact, an indefinite interme¬ 
diate area in which the higher and lower blend, mingle, and form combinations.” 
P. 156. “Subconscious Power”. 

We shall conclude this discussion by quoting the views of Prof. 
William James in his famous work ‘The Varieties of Religious Experience’ 
5th edition in lecture XX entitled “Conclusions”. The author puts 
forward his hypothesis explaining the experiences of the mystics:- 

“ The subconscious self is nowadays a well-accredited psycho¬ 
logical entity; and I believe that in it we have exactly the mediating 
term required. Apart from all religious considerations, there is actually 
and literally more life in our total soul than we are at any time 
aware of. The exploration of the transmarginal field has hardly yet 
been seriously undertaken, but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his 
essay on the Subliminal Consciousness * is as true as when it was first 

‘Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. Vii P. 305. For a full state¬ 
ment of Mver’s views see his posthumous work “Human Personality and its survival 
of bodily death.” 
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written: ‘Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows—an individuality which can never express 
itself completely through any corporeal manifestation. The Self 
manifests through the organism; but there is always some part of the 
Self unmanifested; and always, as it seems, some power of organic 
expression in abeyance or reserve’. Much of the content of this larger 
background against which our conscious being stands out in relief is 
insignificant. Imperfect memories, silly jmgles, inhibitive timidities, 

‘ dissolutive ’ phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter 
into it for a large part. But in it many of the performances of genius 
seem also to have their origin; and in our study of conversion, of 
mystical experiences, and of prayer, we have seen how striking a part 
invasions from this region play in the religious life. 

Let me then propose, as an hypothesis, that whatever it may 
be on its farther side, the ‘more’ with which in religious experience 
we feel ourselves connected is on its hither side the subconscious 
continuation of our conscious life”. 

CONTEMPLATION COLOURS AND EMOTIONS 

While dealing with the subject of contemplation of the deity 

presiding over a particular Mantra, in the present work as also other 

works of the same or similar nature, the reader will find it stated 
that the colour of the deity as all its apparels and ornaments should 
be contemplated as white, golden, red, blue or black according to the 
temperament or power ascribed to the deity or the nature of the object 
sought to be achieved by the worshipper. It is also laid down that 
the worshipper himself should put on garments of identical colour and 
should have a seat and a rosary also of the same colour. 

What is the object underlying all these injunctions ? It is, we 

should think, to give the Mental Energy of the worshipper in contem¬ 
plation, the proper direction by exciting the imagination so that the 
appropriate mental state or emotion is induced and its colour reflected 
in the mental energy to bring about the desired object. The colours 
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laid down for contemplation there, the reader will find, vary from 
pure white to entire black as the object to be achieved is either 
positively good or extremely wicked. The intermediate colours represent 
the intermediate states of mind or emotions necessary for the achieve- 
ment of particular objects. The subject is treated in details in a work 
entitled “The Human Aura” by Swami Panchadasi. We shall cull 
thereout a few passages throwing light on the subject or adapt there¬ 
from as set forth below: 

HUMAN AURA AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
The human aura may be described as a fine, ethereal radia¬ 
tion or emanation surrounding each and every living human being. 
* * * It assumes an oval shape-a great egg-shaped nebula surrounding 
the body on all sides for a distance of two or three feet. 

“It is also called ‘psychic atmosphere ‘or’ ‘magnetic atmosphere’ ‘of a person. In the 
sense of psychic awareness generally called ‘feeling,’ it is apparent to a large number 
of persons/ As a matter of fact, * * * the aura really extends very much further 
than even the best clairvoyant vision can perceive it, and its psychic influence is 
perceptible at quite a distance in many cases’’. P. 8. 

In this respect it may be compared to a flame on the physical plane. 
The aura is a combination of colours reflecting the mental (particularly 
the emotional) states of the person to whom the aura belongs. 

SCIENTIFIC RECOGNITION OF HUMAN AURA 
“Leading authorities in England, France, and still more recently 
in Germany, have reported the discovery (!) of a nebulous, hazy, 
radioactive energy or substance around the body of human beings. In 
short, they now claim that every human being is radio-active, and 
that the auric radiation may be registered and perceived by means 
of a screen composed of certain fluorescent material, interposed bet¬ 
ween the eye of the observer, and the person observed”. P. 13. It 
is termed by them the ‘human atmosphere’. They have however 
failed to discover colour therein and apparently know nothing of the 
relation between auric colours and mental and emotional states. 
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COMPOSITION OF AURA 

“The fundamental substance of which the human aura is composed is * * * best 
known under the Sanskrit term, Prana , but which may be thought of as Vital Essence, 
Life Power, etc. ” PP. 15-16. 

PRANA-AURA 

The vibratory movement of the prana-aura is like the heated 
air arising from a hot stove or lamp or from the heated ground. 
Human magnetism used in magnetic healing is the same as prana- 
aura. This prana-aura is colourless like a diamond or clear water in 
an average person but it is of a faint pink tinge and warm in a 
person of strong vitality. It is therefore known as “Vital Force” or 
“Nerve Force” and its vibrations as ‘vitality vibrations’. 

METHODS OF DEVELOPING AURA 

Having regard to the fact that the aura of an individual is an 
important part of his personality and affects and influences other 
persons coming in his contact, it is necessary that he should exert 
to develop his aura for acquiring desirable qualities and eradicating 
undesirable ones. The development of aura is thus an important factor 
in self-development and character-building. It can be achieved in 
two ways (1) by holding in the mind clear pictures of ideas and 
feelings desired and thus directly modifying the aura and (2) by con¬ 
templating mental images of the colours corresponding to the ideas 
and feelings desired. The latter method 

“consists simply in forming as clear a mental image as possible of the color or 
colors desired and then projecting the vibrations into the aura by the simple effort 
of the Will.” PP. 76-77 

The mental imaging of colours may be materially aided by concentra¬ 
tion upon physical material of the right colour. By concentrating 
the attention and vision upon bright red ruby or bright green emerald 
one may be able to form a clear mental image of the respective 
colour. The attention instinctively takes up an impression of the colour, 
and consequently, vibrations, from one’s surroundings; the latter there¬ 
fore should be of the desired tint. 
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We shall now describe the various states of mind or emotions 
connected with the various colours—hues, * tints and shades shown in 
the aura of a person. 

KEY TO THE ASTRAL COLORS 

Red. Red represents the physical phase of mentality. 

* * * 

Blue. Blue represents the religious or spiritual phase of mentality. 

' T * * * 

Yellow. Yellow represents the intellectual phase of mentality. 

White. White stands for * * Pure spirit. 

» * * * 

Black. Black stands for the negative pole of Being-the very negation of Pure Spirit 
and opposing it in every way.” PP. 27-28. 

COL OURS AND EMOTIONS 

The Red Group-The clear bright red shade indicates health, 
life-force, vigour, virility etc., and also strong pure natural emotions 
like friendship, love of companionship, love of sports, etc. When there 
are selfish or low motives behind, the shade grows darker and duller; 
it is muddy red shade. Red very near to crimson is the colour of Love. 
In its high phase it manifests as a beautiful rose tint. In case of 
coarse sensuality it manifests muddy crimson. In case of righteous anger 
it manifests vivid scarlet flashes, and uncontrolled rage deep dull red. The 
colour of avarice is a combination of dull dark red and dirty green. 

The Yellow Group. Here also we find as many varieties of 
yellow indicating different kinds and grades of intellect. Orange 
represents pride of intellect, love of mastery and intellectual ambi¬ 
tion. Pride-love of power has more of the red hue, but pure intel¬ 
lectual mastery less of it. Pure intellectual attainment and love of 
the same manifests a beautiful golden yellow. “Teachers of great 
spirituallity have this ‘nimbus’ of golden yellow, with a border of 


* Varied proportions in blending of primary colors produce 'hues'. Adding white to 
the hues, we obtain ‘tints', while mixing black produces ‘shades.’ 
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beautiful blue tint, strongly in evidence." p. 34. This golden shade 
of yellow is comparatively rare; a sickly lemon colour is the indica¬ 
tion of intellectual power in the great run of persons. 

The Blue Group. A rich clear violet tint represents the highest 
form of spirituality, while the grosser phases of spirituality are indicated 
by darker and duller hues and shades until dark indigo verging on 
bluish black is reached. High morality is indicated by beautiful shades 
of blue. Purple denotes a love of form and ceremony and solemn 
grandeur in religion. 

The Green Group-A restful green indicates love of nature and 
outdoor life, repose, quiet, etc.; a clear beautiful lighter green indicates 
sympathy, charity and altruistic emotion; another shade of green 
intellectual tolerance; a duller shade of green indicates tact and diplomacy; 
and a still duller shade insincerity, shiftiness, untruth, etc.; an ugly slate 
coloured green indicates low tricky deceit; and an ugly muddy green 
indicates jealousy, envious malice, etc. 

The Brown Group: It represents desire for gain and accumu¬ 
lation—ranging from the clear brown of industrious accumulation to the 
murky dull brown of miserliness, greed and avarice. 

The Gray Group: “Gray represents fear, depression, lack of 
courage, negativity, etc." 

Black:It stands for “hatred, malice, revenge, and “devilishness" 
generally. It shades the brighter colors into their lower aspects." It 
stands for hate, gloom, grief, depression, pessimism, etc. 

White: “White is the astral colo ur .of Pure Spirit, as we have seen, 
anek its presence raises the degree of the other colours, and renders 
them clearer. In fact, the perception of the highest degree of Being 
known to the most advanced occultist is manifested to the highest 
adepts and masters in the form of “The great White Light,” which tran¬ 
scends any light ever witnessed by the sight of man on either phy¬ 
sical or astral plane for it belongs to a plane higher than either, and 
is absolute, rather than a relative white. The presence of white among 
the astral colors of the human aura, betokens a high degree of 
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spiritual attainment and unfoldment, and when seen permeating the 
entire aura it is one of the Signs of the Master—the token of 
Adeptship.” p. 38. 

The effect of colour on the moral and mental welfare of peo¬ 
ple is being recognized in western countries in as much as brighter co¬ 
lours are provided in schools, hospitals and other public buildings. It 
is said of a judge, in an American journal that he insisted upon his 
court-room being painted in light cheerful tjnts instead of old gloomy 
shades. He said that brightness led to right thinking and darkness 
to crooked thinking. He further said: “ White, cream, light yellow 
and orange are the colors which are the sanest. I might add light 
green, for that is the predominant color in Nature; black brown and 
deep red are incentives to crime-a man in anger sees red.’’ This knowledge 
about colours is being utilized in therapeutics or mental healing also. 

We may note here that deep concentrated thought or a strong 
desire or feeling sets up strong vibrations in the person’s aura and 
produces thought-forms of varying shapes but of the colour of his aura. 
This thought-form is practically “a bit of the detached aura of a person 
charged with a degree of his prana, and energized with a degree of 
his life energy. So, in a limited sense, it really is a projected portion 
of his personality.” p. 54. 

Just as an individual has his peculiar aura, so also places of 
abode or congregations have also their collective aura. The persistence 
of though-forms gives various public and private places their charac¬ 
teristic atmosphere. 

AtmaraksA and protective aura 

Readers acquainted with Tantras will remember that as a part of 
the worship prescribed in Tantras and as the first and most important part 
thereof various forms of AtmaraksA are prescribed to be effected through 
recitation of Mantras. The object seems to be to protect the worshipper 
from adverse psychic influences i. e. by excluding the undesirable psychic 
influences while allowing an inlet for such as are desired by the worshipper. 
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We give below from the above mentioned book ‘The Human 
Aura’ the portion relating to ‘The Protective Aura’ the underlying 
principle of which is the same as of AtmaraksS in the Tantras. 

The Great Auric Circle of Protection * * * is a shelter to the 
soul, mind and body, against outside psychic influences, directed, 
consciously or unconsciously against the individual. 

“This Auric Circle is formed by making the mental image, 
accompanied by the demand of will, of the aura being surrounded by 
a great band of pure clear white light." 

“It is a perfect and absolute protection, and the knowledge of 
its protective power should be sufficient to drive fear from the heart 
of all who have dreaded psychic influence, “malicious animal magnetism’’ 
(so-called), or anything else of the kind, by whatever name known. It 
is also a protection against psychic vampirism, or draining of magnetic 
strength.” 

“The Auric Circle, however, will admit any outside impressions 
that you really desire to come to you, while shutting out the others.” 

“The White Light is the radiation of Spirit, which is higher 
than ordinary mind, emotion or body and is Master of All. And its 
power, even though we can but imperfectly represent it even men¬ 
tally, is such that before its energy and in its presence in the aura, 
all lower vibrations are neutralized*ajid disintegrated." pp. 83-85. 

The above remarks about human aura and its connection with 
various emotional states as also about protective aura are endorsed by 
William Walker Atkinson in his book entitled* Mental Magic.’ 

/ MANTRA-HOW IT ACTS 
VIEWS OF WESTERN WRITERS 

We have dealt with Thought-Force which is at the bottom 
of all mental processes as is now considered by modern thinkers. The 
Mantras, however, are not mere thoughts. They are made of sounds, 
which generally have meaning as words of a language usually have; 
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but\Jthey some times are only symbolic apparently having no meaning 
as in case of Mantrabljas but signifying something only by conventioiij 
A question naturally arises whether it is merely the Thought Force 
that brings about the result in a Mantra or whether the words and 
syllables comprising it also have, apart from the Thought Force, any 
effect and contribute towards the desired result. If the words or 
syllables of a Mantra had no particular effect, any words or syllables- 
or for the matter of that Thought Force alone-should be able to 
bring about the desired result. Before discussing the matter further 
we would state what some of the Mfestern writers think about it and 
also what Tantra Shastra has to say in the matter. 

Arthur Lowell in his book “Imagination and its Wonders” 
says as follows about Spells, Runes, and Mantras: 

“Spells, Runes, Incantations, Conjurations, Charms, and Mantras are based upon 
the latent potency of sound when violently set in motion by the living Will and vivid 
Imagination. There being no hard and fast line between the various forces of Nature, 
one mode or motion is convertible into another mode. Under certain conditions, a 
form can be “heard" and a sound can be “seen"; for sound, like everything else in 
Nature, is a mode of motion of the subtle ether. Cosmic Ether itself is primarily 
divided into five modes of vibration by the action of the Great Breath. The mode 
with which the sound is connected is the Akas’a, which is said by the ancient Sanskrit 
authors to be the first differentiation of Primordial Matter. 

“The influence of sound must therefore be exceedingly powerful in bringing 
about magical results, for it is directly connected with the most subtle of the five 
kinds of Cosmic Ether^‘Almost all charms,’ said an old writer, are impotent without 
words, because words are the speech of the writer and the imagi of the thing sig lifted 
or spoken of. Therefore, whatever wonderful effect is intended, let the same be 
performed with the addition of words significative of the will or desire of the operator; 
for words are a kind of occult vehicle of the image conceived or begotten, and sent 
out of the body by the soul, therefore all the forcible power of the spirit ought to be 
breathed out with vehemency and an arduous and intent desire.” p. 115 

The author, however, says; 

“The real efficacy of Living Word is not in the actual sound or its pronunciation, 
but in the Imagination and Will of the individual who invokes. I do not want it to 
be meant that I attribute no potency at all to the words as combination of sounds, 
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such, for instance, as the sound ‘Om.’ Giving due allowance for the effect of the 
sound in itself, every thinker must come to the conclusion that in the Divine Power 
asleep within man lies the real force. Otherwise, how can identical results be produced 
by uttering different names.” p. 119. 

* * * 

"When the imagination is not vivid and the will is not powerful, then no 
amount of invocation of the Ineffable Name will produce the desired effect. ” p. 120 

TANTRIK VIEW 

We shall now cite what Tantra Shastra has to say in the 
matter: 

*‘Now, to-day many people, through ignorance of Sh&stric princi¬ 
ples, think that Mantra is the name of the words by which one 
expresses what one has to say to the supreme Divinity. It therefore 
follows that I may submit my prayer to Him in whatever language 
I choose. What, then, is the necessity' of my using the ever-ancient 
words of the Shastra? In reply to this we would at the very start 
point out that the ■ definition which has been given to Mantra by 
those who hold this view is contrary to Shastric principles, and con¬ 
sequently incorrect. In defining Mantra, ShSstra says: (‘^Xhat is called 
Mantra, 1 from Manana or meditation of which arises the Universal 
special knowledge (that is, special knowledge embracing the whole 
universe) or realization of the Monistic truth that the substance of the 
Brahmanda 2 is not different from that of the Brahman. Man of Mantra 
comes from Manana which leads to Trana, or liberation from the 
bondage of Sangsara 3 (tra of Mantra comes from trana), and which 
calls forth (amantrana) Dharma, Artha, Kama, and produces Moksha. 4 


1. Derived from the combination of man and tra. 

2. Universe or “egg of Brahma”. 

3. The Sangsara is the coming and going, the cycle of birth, action, death and 
rebirth: the world in which all live who have not by knowledge of the self (atma- 
jnana) and the extinction of the will to separate life attained liberation or moksha. 

4. Literally, SvarGpa, of the Devata. Svarupa literally means “having its own form”, 
as opposed to the existence or appearance of the same thing in another form. 
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[ “It is sheer ignorance td suppose that Mantra is mere language. 
Bljamantras, in particular, cannot possibly be language, for they convey 
no meaning according to the human use of language. They are the 
Devata Herself, 5 who is the highest spiritual object for us. They are 
neither language, nor words, nor letters, 6 nor anything which you and 
I read or write but the Devata who is eternally possessed of Siddhi, 
and is the Dhvani, 7 which makes all letters sound, and exists in all i 
that we may say or hear.” Principles of Tantra Part II by Arthur Avalon.y 

TANTRIK THEORY 

Sir John Woodroffe, writing under the pseudonym Arthur 
Avalon, giving the Tantrik theory as to how Mantra acts, says in his 
‘Studies in Mantra Shastra,’ part IV, page 17 as follows: 

“Artha is either subtle (Sukhsma) or gross (Sthula). The latter is the outer 
physical object which speech deuotes aud the former istheVritti (modification) of the 
mind which corresponds to the gross Artha: for as an object is perceived the mind 
forms itself into a Vritti which is the exact mental counterpart of the object perceived. 
The mind has thus two aspects: in one of which it is the perceiver (Grahaka) and in 
the other the perceived (Grahya) in the shape of the mental impression. That aspect 
of the mind which cognises is called Shabda or Nama (name) and that aspect in 
which it is its own object or cognised is called Artha or Riipa (Form), Shabda being 
associated with all mental operations. In the evolution of the universe the undifferen¬ 
tiated Shabda divides itself into subtle Shabda and subtle Artha which then evolve 
into gross Shabda and gross Artha. For the cosmic Mind projects its subtle Artha 
on to the sensual plane which is then a physical gross Artha named in spoken 
speech. Thus the subtle shabda associated with cognition is called Matrika and the 
subtle Artha is the mental impression; whilst the gross Shabda are the uttered letters 
(Varna) denoting the gross outer physical object (Sthula artha)”. 

He says further in part III of the same work at page 8: 

\ "Mantra is thus a pure thought-form; a pure Vritti or modification of the 
Antahkarana which is Devata/N 


5. Literally, Svarupa, of the Devata. Svarupa literally means “having its own form”, 
as opposed to the existence or appearance of the same thing in another form. 

6. Varna or Akshara. 

7 • Unlettered sound. 
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^“Through Mantra the mind is divinely transformed. Contemplating, filled by, 
and identified with, Divinity in Mantra form, which is a Sthula (gross) aspect of 
Devi, it passes into Her subtle (Sukshma) Light form (Jyotirmayi Devi) which is the 
Consciousness beyond the world of Mayik~forms.” ) 

( u So the mind which thinks of the Divinity which it worships 
(Ishtacfevata) is at length, through continued devotion, transformed into 
the likeness of that Devata. By allowing the Devata thus to occupy 
the mind for long it becomes as pure as the Devata. This is a 
fundamental principle of Tantrik Sadhana or religious practice”. The 
serpent Power p. 88. j 

( He says in section IV entitled “Mantra” in ‘The Serpent Power* 
at p. 83 (Third Revised Edition): 

^There is perhaps no subject in the Indian Shastra which is less understood 
than Mantra. The subject is so important a part of the Tantra-Shastra that its other 
title is Mantra-Shastra. Commonly Orientalists and others describe Mantra as 
“prayer", “formulae of worship”, “mystic syllables”, and so forth. Mantra science may 
be well founded or not, but even in the latter case it is not the absurdity which some 
suppose it to be. Those who think so might except Mantras which are prayers, and 
the meaning of which they understand, for with prayer they are familiar. But such 
appreciation itself shows a lack of understanding. There is nothing necessarily holy 
or prayerful about a Mantra. Mantra is a power (Mantrashakti) which lends itself 
impartially to any use. A man may be injured or killed by Mantra.” ^ 

* * * 

C^y Mantra in the initiation called Vedhadlksh5. there is such a transference 
of power from the Guru to the disciple that the latter swoons under the impulse 
of it; by Mantra the Home fire may and, according to ideal conditions, should be 
lighted, by Mantra man is saved, and so forth. Mantra, in short, is a power (Shakti), 
power in the form of Sound. 

Mantra is the manifested Shabdabrahman.” ^ 

According to Tantrash&stra, Sound (Shabda) is Dhwanyatmaka 
and Varnatmaka. First is caused by striking two things together and 
is meaningless; the second is Anahata i. e. produced in the Heart 
Lotus. It is composed of letters, words and sentences and has a 
meaning. It is said to be eternal-not as audible sounds, but as that 
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which finds auditory expression in audible sounds. The Tantrikas follow 
Mimamsi doctrine of Shabda. 

“In all cases it is the creative thought which ensouls the uttered sound in 
the form of Mantra. 

Mantra and Devat£ are one and the same. A Mantra—Devata is Shabda and 
Artha t the former being the name, and the latter the Devata whose name it is. By 
practice (Japa) with the Mantra the presence of the Devata is invoked. Japa or repeti¬ 
tion of Mantra is compared to the action of a man shaking a sleeper to wake him 
up. The two lips are Shiva and Shakti. Their movement is the coition (Maithuna) 
of the two. Shabda which issues therefrom is in the nature of Seed or Hindu. The 
Devata thus produced is, as it were, the ‘Von” of the Sadhaka. It is not the Supreme 
Devata (for it is actionless) who appears, but in all cases an emanation produced 
by the S&dhaka for his benefit only. In the case of worshippers of Shiva a Boy- 
shiva (Bala Shiva) appears, who is then made strong by the nurture which the 
Sadhaka gives to his creation. The occultist will understand all such symbolism to 
mean that the Devata is a form of the consciousness of the Sadhaka which the latter 
arouses and strengthens, and gains good thereby. It is his consciousness which be¬ 
comes the boy - Shiva, and when strengthened the full grown Divine power itself. 
All Mantras are in the body as forms of consciousness (Vijn&na-rupa). When the 
Mantra is fully practised it enlivens the Samskara, and the Artha appears to the mind.” 

^ The essence of all this is—concentrate and vitalise thought and 
will power. But for such a purpose a method is necessary-namely, 
language and determined varieties of practice according to the end 
sought. These, Mantravidya (which explains what Mantra is) also enjoins. 

We give below some further extracts relating to Mantra from 
Sir John Woodroffe’s another work ‘Shakti and Shakta’: 

“Telepathy is the transference of thought from a distance without the use 
of the ordinary sense organs. So in initiation the thought of a true Guru may pass to 
his disciple all his powers.” “ What, however, is not understood in the West is 
the particular Thought Science which is Mantra VidyS, or its basis. Much of the 
‘New Thought* lacks this philosopical basis which is supplied by Mantra VidySL, resting 
itself on the Ved&ntik doctrine.” p.237. “Mantra is thus a Shakti (Mantra Shakti) 
which lends itself impartially to any use^lantra Vidya is thus that form of SadhanS 
by which union is had with the Mother Shakti in the Mantra form (Mantramayf) 
in Her Sthula and Sukshma aspects respectively^Hie S&dhaka passes from the first 
to the second (which is Light-Jyoti). This Sadhani works through the letters, as other 
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forms of Sidhani work through from in the shape of the Yantra,*Ghata or PratimS..” 

C‘A Mantra is not the same thing as prayer! or self-dedication (Atma- 
nivedana). Prayer is conveyed in what words theS&dhaka chooses. Any set of words 
or letters is not a Mantra. Only that Mantra in which the DevatS. has revealed 
His or Her particular aspects can reveal that aspect, and is therefore the Mantra of 
that one of His or Her particular aspects. The relations of the letters (Varna), whe* 
the/vowel or consonants, N&da and Bindu, in a Mantra indicate the appearance of 
Devat£ in different forms. Certain Vibhuti or aspects of the Devata. are inherent in 
certain Varna but perfect Shakti does not appear in any but a whole Mantra.*' ^ 

^Mantras are manifestations of Kulakundalini. ^ 

When, therefore, a Mantra is realised: when there is what is called in the 
Shastra Mantra-Chaitanya, what happens is the union of the consciousness of the 
Sadhaka with that Consciousness which manifests in the form of the Mantra. It is 
this union which makes the Mantra “work”. “It is the union of Sound and idea 
through a knowledge of the Mantra and its meaning. The recitation of a Mantra with¬ 
out such knowledge is practically fruitless; except that devotion though ignorant is 
not wholly void of fruit. 

WRITER'S VIEW 

According to Sir John Woodroffe Indian magicians amongst 
others believe in the presence and aid of discarnate personalities 
(such as the unclean pishachas) given in the carrying out of occult 
operations. This is true, but it is not always the unclean pishachas 
who aid in the carrying out of occult operations.; Every Mantra is 
presided over, sacred to, or identified with a particular deity.) It is 
that deity generally and sometimes a member of his or her retinue 
acting under his or her order who carries out the occult operations^ 
Whenever a Mantrasiddha, who has been definitely promised aid by 
the deity of a particular Mantra, on the completion of the prescribed 

**F5r 5ft% wm ft 

tspciHT&rr 11 —li 

JSome prayers however are called Mantras, as for instance the famous G&yatri 
Mantra^This is because great importance is attached to the particular words comp¬ 
rised in it. The words in the exact form and order are believed to possess particular 
merit and efficacy. These are not therefore simply prayers but also Mantras. ^ 
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Purascarana i. e. primary worship, desires to accomplish a particular 
thing and invokes the deity through the recital of his or her Mantra, 
the deity appears immediately and is seen by the Mantrasiddha and 
his desire is accomplished. Both the words of the particular Mantra 
and the Thought Force of the Mantrasiddha jointly perform the in¬ 
vocation"' of the Deity and its consequent appearance. The achieve¬ 
ment of the object desired by the Siddha-adept is by the Deitj^So 
far as the first stage is concerned the words of the Mantra are the 
body of the deity and have the Deity as the soul. This soul remains 
only an image until vivified by the Thought Force of the Siddha 
bringing about the connection with the Deity. It is like an electrical 
installation connecting any place with the electric plant at the power¬ 
house and the Thought Force of the Siddha is the switch which 
turns on or off the current producing light. It cannot be, however, 
said that the words of the Mantra or for the matter of that, Thought 
Force of the Siddha directly brings about the material result.* 

The Jains also believe in the existence of Vidyajrmbhakas 
(fautwps) and Mantrajrmbhakas (Rsi^ppE) who aid men through Mantras and 
Vidyas. See Bhagavat! Sutra VIII Sataka 14th. Uddes’a, p. 654—Aga* 

C. *Cf. “By practice with the Mantra the DevatS. is invoked. This means that 
the mind itself is Devata when unified with Devata. This is attained through repeti¬ 
tion of the Mantra (Japa). M ^ 

*Sy&dv&da-Ratn&kara Pariccheda IV sutra 7 pp. 632 ff:— 

"Srffc snrafo i x x x ffaftsrasmrorafafal fa*pnsn?5i!^i$f 
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modaya Samiti edition. It is not, however, shown whether this group 
of deities acts independently or under the orders of a superior deity. 
According to a Jain tradition contained in S’r! Haribhadrasuri’s com¬ 
mentary on Sri Avas’yaka Sutra the said deities gave Prajnapti and 
other secret Mahavidyas toNStrada andPatavidya to the famous Acharya 
S’ri Vajraswami. One must presume that at their instance the Mantra 
deity helps the person favoured by them. 

The question naturally arises then, what is the importance of 
the Thought-Force and the intrinsic force of the sounds or syllables 
comprising the MantrajTo answer this question, one has to bear in 
mind the fact that ^lantravacla is principally Adhidaivika-vada i. e. 
subject dealing with deities although ultimately it may merge into 
Adhyatmika-Vada i. e. subject dealing with soul. In Adhidaivika-vada, 
Devata is the central figure through whose grace the Sadhaka obtains 
everything desired by him. The Mantravada however goes further 
and says that even Moksa is obtained through Mantra. But here it 
really merges into Adhyatmika-vada. A man whose soul-force is fully 
developed, a true Adhyatmavadi-a Yogi does not require the aid of 
any deity for performance of any occult operation. He is able to do 
so through his own power of meditation or what is usually called the 
soul-force. His thought-force is really his soul-force. In case of such 
persons, it can be said that without the aid of any particular Mantra, 
and without the aid of any deity whatsoever, through his own Soul 
Force, he can achieve anything he desires^ In terms of NewPsychology 
he will be considered a person functioning on the highest plane.,) 

As regards the Sadhakas who have not risen so high, aid of 
deity is necessary and the occult operations of such Sadhakas are 
carried out with such aid. 

Seeing how the Thought Force-Soul force ultimately is able to 

*Some attain these powers through worship (Upasana) of Patron Deity (Ishta-devati). 
A higher state of development dispenses with all outer agents. See footnote 
3, p. 97, The Serpent Power. 
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achieve everything, its importance is always to be kept in view. The 
Thought-Force of an ordinary Sidhaka combined with the sound- 
force of the Mantra attracts the deity of the Mantra towards him and 
makes him carry out his desires. Beyond requisitioning the presence 
and the aid of the deity of the Mantra, the thought-force of such 
a Sidhaka is not potent enough to achieve much. When his thought 
force is not working in unison with the sound—force of Mantra, it 
becomes powerless even to invoke the deity of the Mantra. The 
writer had the opportunity of consulting some persons versed in occult 
operations who informed him that if they forgot even one word or 
substituted through inadvertance another word in the original Mantra, 
the operation would fail or would have only nominal effect. It is 
suggested that the nominal effect noted to take place was really the 
result of the Mantrika’s thought force. His Thought Force, however, 
not being assisted by the Sound-force of the Mantra (through the 
omission or substitution of a word of the Mantra) failed to invoke the 
presence of the Mantra deity and the operation therefore failed. 

£The usual plan in Mantravada is to rouse the latent and dor¬ 
mant powers of the Sadhaka. He has to perform Sadhana with the 
Mantra given to him by his preceptor and when that is done his 
powers are roused to a certain extent!^To favour sometimes pupils 
incapable of performing sadhanSL a preceptor prescribes a Pathasiddha 
Mantra (a Mantra whose inherent force is realized immediately on 
reading it) where no SadhanS. needs be performed. In this case it is 
the sound-force alone which invokes the presence of the Mantra 
deity. There are such cases noted in Jain scriptures. See the follow¬ 
ing verse in Vis’esavas’yaka Bhasya of s’rl Jinabhadragani and its 
commentary given there:— 

fNntf uarfhfc ■jwwnmi * i 

It is narrated there that a Vidyadhara flying through the aid 
of a VidyS came down and was unable to fly up straight again, he 
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having forgotten a syllable of the particular Mantra or Vidya.* That 
shows the importance attached to the sound-force in MantravSda. It cannot 
be said that the Vidyadhara using Vidy&s daily must not have developed 
his Thought-Force but the Vidya-deity would not act merely through 
his thought-force unaided by the sound force of the particular Vidya. 

We have stated above that when invoked the Mantra-deity 
appears before the Mantrasiddha and carries out the desired occult 
operation. This is so in most of the occult operations. There are some 
minor objects, such as cures of diseases etc., achieved through certain 
Mantras; and the writer has been informed that in such cases a deity 
does not appear before the operator, but carries out the desired ob¬ 
jects unseen. It may be so or it may be the Thought force of the 
operator working with the Sound-force of the Mantra that effects 
the cure by its operation on the subconscious mind of the patient 
as is considered to be the case by modern psychologists in all faith- 
cures. It is difficult to give more detailed information on the subject, 
where the general tendency is to conceal and to keep to oneself what 
one knows, where people would not even acknowledge or admit their 
having acquaintance with Mantra. This is so because in many places 
people look down upon the Mantrikas owing to the evil practices 
of some of their class. This class is gradually becoming extinct and 
the tradition therefore is not handed down unbroken. It is hoped 
however that when the main features of occult operations performed 
through Mantras as here set forth become well known others would 
publish their experiences. 


KUNDALINI SHAKTI 
YOGA 

According t<£SivasamhitS there are four kinds of Yoga: Man- 

~ ~ )* Cf. writ st fawnsgsitt «r n*mtf i i | 
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trayoga, Hathayoga, Layayoga and RSjyoga.* Yoga through the 
rousing of Kundalini Shakti is Laya yoga. It means the piercing by 
the kundalini shakti of the six bodily centres or chakras (also called 
Padmas-lotuses). 

Yoga means that process by which the human spirit (Jlvatma) 
is brought into near and constant communion with, or is merged in, 
the Divine Spirit (Paramatma) according as the nature of the human 
spirit is held to be separate from (Dvaita, Vis’istadvaita) or one with 
(Advaita) the Divine spirit. As Shaktas are Advaitavadins, according 
to them, identity of the two (Jlvatma and Paramatma) is realised 
by the Yogi.^ 

According to the Jains, it is the process by which the Self- 
the human spirit realises its own real pure nature (svabhava). j Al¬ 
though the Jains believe in multiplicity of souls-all intrinsically pure and 
equally powerful as far as Yoga of each soul individually is concerned, 
they might be considered to be practically Advaitavadins. As each 
individual soul in its ultimate nature (Siddha-Muktasvarupa) is of the 
nature of the Perfect soul (Paramatma svarupa) and nothing less, in 
their case the soul realizing and the soul realized ire one and the 
same.x The latter is called Paramatma because it is the highest 
and purest aspect (Paramasvarupa) of the Jlvatma. 

In short, in their case the Jlvatma is joined to its own Para- 
mitma-svarupa that is to say, it realizes its own pure nature devoid 
of all karmas. 

* i 
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KUNDALINI SHABDA BRAHMAN 

(JJThe relevance of this discussion will be seen from the fact 
that all Mantras are supposed to be manifestations of Kula Kundalini 
which is a name for the Shabda Brahman or Saguna-brahman in 
individual bodies.* Kundalini believed to be in the Muladhara Chakra 
(or basal bodily centre) is “the cause of sweet, indistinct, and murmuring 
Dhvani, which is compared to the humming of a black bee. Thence 
Shabda originates and being first Pars gradually manifests upwards as 
Pashyanti, MadhyamjL, and Vaikharl, (the spoken speech). The substance 
of all Mantras, being manifestation of Kundalini, is consciousness (chit) 
manifesting as letters and words. The letters of the alphabet are 
called Aksara because they are the diagrammatic representation- 
Yantra of the Aksara or Imperishable Brahman. This is realized, 
however, when the Sadhaka’s shakti generated by SadhanS is united 
with Mantra Shakti. The different aspects of DevatSs as presiding 
deities of Mantras are the manifestation of the gross (sthula) form of 
Kundalini, * who is however extremely subtle. “Mantra and Devata are 
thus one and particular forms of Brahman as Shiva-Shakti.’’ < J 

nAda-bindu-kala 

— JflW V* 2S 

From the Sakala Parameshvarawhois producedfromSaccidananda 
issued Shakti; from Shakti came Nada; and from Nada issued Bindu, 
the latter being perfected out of Ardhachandra issuing out of NSda 
becoming slightly operative towards “speakable” (Vachya). The Bindu 
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x Sri Bappahhatti Suri is the first Jain Aeharya to mention Kundalini. See 
Appendix 12 V. 1 
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becomes threefold as the Kamakala, * or creative will. This triangle 
of Divine Desire Kamakala is personified as the Great Devi Tripura- 
sundari. 

SIX CHAKRAS 

£ M Out of the six bodily chakras five lower ones are situated within the spine 
in the cord-a compound of grey and white brain matter. Mul&dhara is the lowest in 
filum termanale in a position midway in the perineum between the root of the geni¬ 
tals and the anus. Proceeding upwards controlling genitals is the Sv£dhishth&na, 
controlling the navel region-abdomen Manipura, controlling the heart AnShata and 
controlling the throat-larynx ViSuddha, Between the eyebrows is Ajn& the sixth 
Chakra. Above them all in the cerebrum is Sahasrara a tliousand-petalled lotus, the 
highest centre of manifestation of Consciousness in the body. 

These six Chakras or lotuses have respectively four, six, ten, twelve, sixteen 
and two petals which are configurations made by the position of Yoga-N&dis at any 
particular centre. These Nadis are not those known to the Vaidyas of medical 
shastras but subtle channels (Vivara) aloug which the Pranik currents flow. The 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet numbering 50 (excluding second La) are in the petals 
of the six Chakras which also together number 50. f (Ha) and fcf (Ksa) are in the two 
petals of Ajna Chakra, the Sixteen (vowels) in the sixteen petals of Vi^uddha, 
the 12 consonants *(Ka)to 3(Tha) in the twelve petals of An5.hata,the 10 consonants 

r 

* (Da) to*,(Fa) in the ten petals of Manipura, the six consonants $ (Ba) to 55(La) 
in the six petals of Svadhisth&na, and the remaining four consonants q (Va)to (Sa) 
in the four petals of Muladh&ra. “The six Chakras have their correspondences in 
physical body in the following nerve plexuses commencing from the lowest the Mulg,- 
dhara:—The Sacrococcygeal plexus, the Sacral plexus, the Solar plexus (which forms 
the great junction of the right and left sympathetic chains Ida and Pingala) with the 
cerebro-spiual axis. Connected with this is the Lumbar plexus. Then follows the 
Cardiac plexus (AnShata) Laryngeal plexus and lastly the Ajna or cerebellum iden¬ 
tified by some with the pineal Gland, the centre of the third or spiritual eye) with 
its two lobes and above this the Manas Chakra or sensorium with its six lobes, the 
Soma chakra or middle Cerebrum and lastly the Sahasrara or upper Cerebrum. To 
some extent these localizations are yet tentative. The six Chakras themselves are 
vital centres of consciousness really within the spinal column in the white and grey 
matter there.” Shakti and Shakta p. 410 ^ 
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We do not propose to enter into a detailed description of these 
six Chakras here. We would refer the readers interested therein to 
the scholarly work “The Serpent Power” by Arthur Avalon. Dr. Rele’s 
‘The Mysterious Kundalin! andCC. W. Leadbeater’s 4 The Chakras V- 
may also be referred to. Dr Rale’s identification of KundalinI, however, 
with ‘Right Vagus Nerve’ cannot be approved of. 

f Some books mention Lalana Manas and Soma Chakras and 
others”many jnore. But the chief ones are the said six Chakras. Six¬ 
teen Adharas are also mentioned as suitable points for concentration. 
In the spine the central Nadi is termed Sushumna Nadi. On each 
side, respectively called Ida and Pingala, are the left and right sym¬ 
pathetic cords. Crossing the central column from one side to the 
other they make with the Sushumna a threefold knot calledTriveni " which 
is the spot in the Medulla where the sympathetic cords join together 
and whence they take their origin. J 

SHATCHAKRA-VEDHA 

Sir John Woodroffe in his work ‘Shakti and Shakta’ has aptly 
described how KundalinI pierces the six. centres-Chakras. We would 
therefore quote the relevant portion abridging the same. 

^‘Shakti when manifestisg divides itself into two polar aspects — Static and 
dynamic—which implies that you cannot have it in a dynamic form without at the 
same time having it in a static form, much like the poles of a magnet. In any given 
sphere of activity of force you must have according to the cosmic principle a static 
back-ground Shakti at rest or ‘coiled’ as the Tantras say. In the living body there 
is, therefore, the same polarisatiou. * * * Shakti is never exhausted, that is, emptied into 
any of its forms. In the body Kundall is the static centre and round this centre the 
whole of the bodily forces move. The body may, therefore, be compared to a magnet 
with two poles. The Muladhdra, in so far as it is the seat of Kundali Shakti, a 
comparitively gross form of Chit (being Chit-Shakti and Maya-Shakti) is the static 
pole in relation to the rest of the body which is dynamic”. ) 

f * This knot is called Rudragranthi. There are other two: Brahmagranthi in the 
Rluladh&ra Chakra and Visnugranthi in the Anahata Chakra. The force of Maya 
Shakti is greater at this knots, "i 
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“By Pr£nay£ma and other Yogik processes this static Shakti-Kundalini 
becomes dynamic.* When completely dynamic, that is, when Kundali unites with Shiva 
in the Sahasr&ra the polarisation of the body gives way. The two poles are united 
in one and there is the state of consciousness called Samidhi (Ecstasy). This unity of 
two poles is in relation to consciousness only. The body actually exists continuing 
its organic life; but man’s consciousness of his body and all other objects is withdrawn 
because tne mind has ceased to function as far as his consciousness is concerned. 
Then the question arises how is the body sustained. The Tantriks say it is sustained 
by Amrta-the nectar which flows from the union of Kundalini shakti with Shiva in 
the Sahasrara. This nectar is an ejection of power generated by their union.” Sir John 
Woodroffe cites the opinion of his friend Professor Pramathan&tha MukhopSLdhyaya: 
“the potential Kundali Shakti becomes kinetic shakti; and yet since shakti-even 
as given in the Mula centre is an infinitude, it is not depleted; the potential store 
always remaining unexhausted. In this case the dynamic equivalent is a partial conver¬ 
sion of one mode of energy into another. If, however, the coiled power at the Mula 
became absolutely uncoiled there would result the dissolution of the three bodies 
gross, subtle and causal, and consequently Videha-Mukti, because the static back¬ 
ground in relation to a particular form of existence would, according to this hypo¬ 
thesis, have wholly given way.” 

“As the Shakti ascends the body becomes cold. It is not due to the depletion 
of the static power at the Mul&dh&ra but to the concentration or convergence of the 
dynamic power-the Pr&na which is ordinarily diffused over the whole body. In Yoga 
it is converged along the axis (Merudanda), the static equivalent of Kundalini-shakti 
enduring in both cases. Some part of the already available dynamic Prana is made 
to act at the base of the axis in a suitable manner by which means the basal centre 
or Mul&dh&ra becomes, as it were, over saturated and re-acts on the whole diffused 
dynamic power (or Prana) of the body by withdrawing it from the tissues and conver¬ 
ging it along the line of the axis. In this way the diffused dynamic equivalent becomes 
the converged dynamic equivalent along the axis. What, according to this view, 
ascends, is not the whole Shakti but an eject like condensed lightning, which at 
length reaches the Parama-Shivasth&na. There the individual consciousness is 
merged into the supreme consciousness, the limited consciousness transcending 
directly intuits the Reality. When Kundali Shakti sleeps in the MuI&dhSura, man is 
awake to the world. When she awakes and unites with the supreme static Conscious¬ 
ness he is asleep to the world and is one with the Light of all things.” 


t *Kundaliiii is roused by Tapas i. e, PrSniyama and Mantra. ‘HQm Hamsah* is the 
actual Mantra used for the purpose. Generally speaking Panchadashi Mantra is 
regarded as the most appropriate. ‘Hamsah’ is the Ajapa G&yatri Mantra.) 
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t “The main principle appears to be that when ‘wakened* Kundali Shakti 
either Herself or in Her eject ceases to be a static power sustaining the word consci¬ 
ousness, and when once set in movement is drawn to that other static centre in the 
thousand-petalled Lotus (Sahasr&ra) which is Herself in union with the Shiva 
consciousness or the consciousness of ecstasy beyond the world of forms. ” w 

£lt may be noted here that Gayatri Sadhana is in the highest 
Chakra viz. Ajna only and that followers of Samayachara do not 
worship in any of the Chakras below AnahataQ 

SAmAdhi 


Practitioners of this Yoga claim that it is higher than any 
other and that the Samadhi (ecstasy) attained thereby is more perfect. 
The Samadhi of Laya-Yoga however is said to be Savikalpa samadhi. 
and that of Raja-Yoga Nirvikalpa samadhi. ^ 

C!" Mantra>oga worship and devotion predominate. In the Sama¬ 
dhi of Mantrayoga the state of ‘Mahabhava’ is attained marked by 
immobility and speechlessness.” In Hathayoga, contemplation is on 
the Light: 

llGheranda Samhita, VlUpades’a v. 17 
vjn Hathayoga the Samadhi called ‘Mahabodha’ is attained; respi¬ 
ration ceases and the yogi is without sign of animation. In Layayoga 
the Samadhi called ‘Mahalaya’ is attained; there is no outer consciousness 
but the yogi is immersed in the Ocean of Bliss. In Rajayoga ‘Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi’ is attained; there is Nirvikalpa Chit-Svarupa-bh5.va and ultima¬ 
tely Liberation. There are four states of detachment (Vairagya) from 
the world corresponding to the four yogas. Mantra, Hatha, Laya and 
Raja; they are Mridu (Weak or intermittent) Madhyama, (Middling), 
Adhimatra (of high degree) and Para (Highest). ^ 


MUKTI 


CNot only the Mantrayogi but also the Hathayogi avails him¬ 
self of this kundallyoga for Liberation. Then remains the Rajayoga 
or Jnanayoga which yoga is termed Dhyanayoga. \ 
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^There are thus two main lines of yoga, namely Dhyana or 
Bhavanayoga and kundali yoga. The Jains favour Rijayoga-BhavanS.- 
yoga*. In Dhyana yoga Samadhi is attained through detachment 
from the world and meditation leading to cessation of all the mental 
activities or the uprising of pure Consciousness unhindered by the 
limitations ol the mind. This meditation is sometimes aided by auxi¬ 
liary processes of Mantra or Hatha yoga (other than the rousing of 
Kundali shakti). The degree to which this unveiling of consciousness 
is effected depends upon the meditative powers (Jn5na Shakti) of the 
Sadhaka, and the extent of his detachment from the world. In it 
there is no rousing and union of kundali shakti with the accompany¬ 
ing bliss and acquisition of special powers (Siddhi). In both Yogas 
bodily consciousness is lost but there being no union of the central 
bodily power with the supreme consciousness the Dhyanayogi does 
not possess the particular kind of enjoyment (Bhukti). There is a 
difference between the Bhukti of the Divyayogi and the Virasadhaka, 
the latter has only a reflection of the bliss on the physical plane—a 
welling up of the true Bliss through the deadening coverings and 
trammels of matter. The so called Mukti of the VIra-sadhaka is only 
figurative. It is the Divya-yogi who has both Bhukti and Mukti.^ 


TANTRAS 

WESTERN WRITER’S IGNORANCE. 

'yThere has been much mis-understanding created by Western 
writers about Tantra. To them it was a jumble of black magic and 
erotic mysticism cemented together by a ritual which is meaningless 
piummery. Sir John Woodroffe says: 

“A large number of these writers who talk in this strain have never had a 
Tantra in their hands and such Orientalists as have read some portions of these 
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scriptures have not generally understood them, otherwise they would not have found 
them to be so “ meaningless They may be bad or they may be good but they have 
a meaning. Men are not such fools as to believe in what is meaningless. To them 
perhaps it had no meaning. For otherwise they would not define Mantra as “mystical 
words Mudra as “ mystical gestures ” and Yantra as “mystical diagrams’’.^ 

It does not imply knowledge. Those who speak of ‘mummery’ ; 
‘gibberish’, and ‘superstition’ betray both their incapacity and ignorance. 

NECESSITY FOR PRACTICAL METHOD IN RELIGION 

Religion is a practical activity; just as the body requires exer¬ 
cise training and gymnastic, so does the mind. This may be of a 
merely intellectual or spiritual kind^The means employed are called 
Sadhana which comes from the root “ Sadh ” to exert. Sadhana 
is that which leads to Siddhi.’ Some practical ritualistic Method 
is necessary for realisation if religion is not to be barren of 
result. Tantra Shastra gives that practical method. The mere state¬ 
ment of religious truths is not sufficient. What is necessary is a 
practical method of realisation. Further ordinary people ‘cannot appre¬ 
hend nor can they derive satisfaction from mere metaphysical concepts. 
For them ritualistic methods of self realisation are useful. These people 
are impressed if one can appeal to the personal principle. Be it Devi 
or Deva, Shiva or Vishnu, or Buddha or Jina, or for the matter of 
that any other deity. Further these people require guidance of a 
preceptor. It is not enough for them to meditate and to uplift their 
mind in homage to the supreme deity. They need a definite repre¬ 
sentation of their object of Worship as is detailed in the Dhyana of 
the DevatSs or in their image or Yantra. A ritualistic and pictorial 
religion can hold their attention.^ 


RITUAL AND ITS UTILITY 

Ql Ritual .is an art, the art of religion^Art is the outward material expression 
of ideas intellectually held and err^r-ally felt^Ritual art is concerned with the 
expression of those ideas and feeling which are specifically called religiousj)It is a 
mode by which religious truth is presented, and made intelligible in material forms 
and symbols to the mind. It appeals to all natures passionately sensible of that 
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Beauty jn which, to some, God most manifests Himself. But it is more than this. 
For it is the means by which the mind is transformed and purified. In particular 
according to Indian principles it is the instrument whereby the consciousness of the 
worshipper (Sldhaka) is shaped in actual fact into forms of experience which embody 
the truths which Scripture teaches.”^ 

It is true that in course of time all these tendencies become 
accentuated and superstition, mechanical devotion, lifeless formalism 
and other abuses result. Buddhism in its origin has been a reaction 
against excessive and barren ritualism yet it could not rest with a 
mere statement of truths and the eight-fold path. Something practi¬ 
cal was needed. The MahS.yS.na was produced. {Nagarjuna in the 
second century A. D. is said to have promulgated ideas to be found 
in the Tantras/|Theistic notions as also Yoga came to be adopted 
in the Buddhist systems. The worship of the Shaktis spread. The 
Buddhist MantraySna and VajraySna found acceptance. Thus Tantrik 
Buddhism became fully developed. 

ATTITUDE OF ENGLISH-EDUCATED INDIANS 
' QTantra ShSstra governs the household and temple ritual of 
every Hindu. Sir John Woodroffe asks how is it that such a Shastra 
has fallen into complete neglect and disrepute amongst the larger 
body of the English-educated community. And he answers:— “ In the 
first place the English-educated people of this country were formerly 
almost exclusively, and later to a considerable extent, under the entire 
sway of their English educators. In fact they were in a sense their 
creation. They were, and some of them still are, the MSnasaputra of 
the*'English. For them what was English and Western was the mode. 
Hindu religion, philosophy and art were only, it was supposed, for 
the so-called “uneducated” women and peasants and for native 
Pandits who, though learned in their futile way, had not received the 
illuminating advantages of a western training. ” “ Their mind has 
been so dominated and moulded to a Western manner of thinking 
(philosophical, religious, artistic, social and political) that they have 
scarcely any greater capacity to appreciate their own cultural inheri- 
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ance than their teachers, be that capacity in any particular case more 
or less. Some of them care nothing for their Shastra. Others do not 
understand it. x x x The Indian who has lost his Indian soul must 
regain it if he would retain that independence in his thought and in 
the ordering of his life which is the mark of a man, that is of one 
who seeks Svarajyasiddhi. 

“Again the cause of this ignorance is the fact that the Tantra 
ShSstra is a Sadhana Shastra, the greater part of which becomes 
intelligible only by Sadhana. ” 

IMPARTIAL CRITICISM OF TANTRAS 

An impartial criticism of Tantras may be summed up in the 
few words that together with what has value, it contains some practices 
which are not approved and which have led to abuse (for these see post). 

TANTRAS THEIR CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

We have mentioned in the beginning that “ Sri Bhairava 
Padmavati Kalpa ”, the work here published, is a Tantra. We would, 
therefore, consider the characteristics and contents of Tantras. We 
do not propose to enter into a learned discussion about the etymology 
of the word ‘ Tantra ’. Readers interested in such discussion will find 
it in the beginning of chapter II of ‘ Shakti and Shakta ’ by Sir John 
Woodroffe. According to the said chaptei^Tantra means a particular 
kind of religious scripture. Kamika Agama there quoted gives the 
following definition:- 

“It is called Tantra because it promulgates great knowledge 
concerning Tattva and Mantra and because it saves. ” 

CONTENTS 

“ The Tantra deals with all matters of common belief and 
interest from the doctrine of the origin of the world to the laws 
which govern kings and societies which they have been divinely 
appointed to rule, medicine and science generally. The Tantra is not 
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only the basis of popular Hindu practice, on which account it is 
known as the Sadhana.-Ss.stra, but is the repository of esoteric belief 
and practices, particularly those relating to Yoga and mantra-tattva. 
Indeed, as regards the last which is one of the most peculiar, and at 
the same time, most profound aspects of Hindu teaching, the Tantra 
is to such an extent the acknowledged repository of this spiritual 
science that its other name is the mantra-shastra. Its claims to such 
a name could not have been made good were there not some ground 
for its assertion that it is a yoga-shSstra for the Kali age.^As to 
which Tantras, however, are authoritative there appear to be differences 
of opinion, such differences being due either to a mistaken Sectarianism, 
or possibly to real divergences as regards doctrinal thought and 
historical descent. 

^Thus the Tantras are concerned not only with worship, spiritual doctrines 
and popular Hindu practices Religious, Mantrik or Yaugik, but also Science, Law, 
Medicine and a variety of other subjects. Indian Chemistry and Medicine in particular 
are largely indebted to the Tantras. ” 

“In short, it is considered an error to regard the Tantra as the petty Sastra 
of any religious sect only, and a still greater mistake to limit its operation to that 
which is but one only of its particular methods or divisions of worshippers.”^/' 
Principles of Tantra, Introduction, P. XXIX. 

£ These Tantras are otherwise known as Agamas. It is a common 
misconception that Tantra is the name of the Scripture of the Sh&ktas 
or worshippers of Shakti. This is not so. There are Tantras of other 
sects also. Tantras of Shaivas, Vaishnavas, Sauras and Ganapatyas. 

Sir John Woodroffe says that even the Jains and Bauddhas 
have their own Tantras (See Shakti and Shakta p. 78 ). Similarly in 
Shakti-Sangama-Tantra, Kall-Khanda, 8th Patala (See p. 92 vv. 
12 to 14 ) Jains also are classed among the Tantrikas. 

SCHOOLS AND DIVISIONS 

There ar? various divisions and sub-divisions of these Agamas 
such as Vaidic and Non-Vaidic. Then again the Agamas are divided 
according as the IshtadevatS worshipped is: Shakti, Shiva, Vishnu, 
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Surya or Ganapati. The large extent of Tantra literature can be seen 
from the fact that “ the Sammohana Tantra (Chapter VI) mentions _ 
64 Tantras, 327 Upatantras as also Yamalas, Damaras, Samhilas and 
other Scriptures of the Shakta class; 32 Tantras, 125 Upatantras, as 
also Yamalas, Damaras, Puranas and other Scriptures of the Shaiva 
class; 75 Tantras, 205 Upatantras, as also Yamalas, Damaras, 
Samhitas of the Vaishnava class; numerous tantras and other scriptures 
of the Ganapatya and Saura classes, and a number of Puranas, 
Upapuranas and other variously named Scriptures of the Bauddha 
class. It then (chapter VII) mentions over 500 Tantras and nearly 
the same amount of Upatantras, of some 22 Agamas, Chinagamas 
(see chapter IV post) Bauddhagama, Jaina, Pashupata, Kapalika, 
Pancharatra, Bhairava and others(_There is thus a vast mass of Tantras 
in the Agamas belonging to differing schools of doctrine and practice. ”2 
The characteristices of Agama are summed up as follows: 

i 

spq* niqf II ^ 

COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 


In all these, however, it will be found on an examination that 
there are the same general ideas, characteristics and practices. There 
is emphasis on devotion (Bhakti), provision for all castes and both 
sexes. “Instances of common practices are for example Mantra, Bija, 
Yantra, Mudra, Nyasa, Bhutashuddhi, Kundallyoga construction and 
consecretion of temples and images (Kriya) religious and social 
observations (CharyS.) such as Ahnika, VarnSshramadharma, Utsava; 
and practical magic (may&yoga).” “To my mind, one of the most 
distinctive marks of the Tantrik system is its profound application of 
psychology to worship, and the manner in which it not only teaches 
through symbols, but actualy creates , through its ritual methods, the 
states of mind which are set forth as the end of its teachings.”^ 
P. XVI Introduction to Shri Chakra Sambhara. 
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CWhere there is Mantra, Yantra, NySsa, Dlksha, Guru, and the 
like there is Tantra Sh&stra. In fact one of the names of the latter 
is Mantra Sh&stra. With these similarities there are certain variations 
of doctrine and practice between the different schools.” ) 

(^There is only one important matter in which there is difference 
worth noting i. e. division of the practices of the worshippers into 
DakshinfichSra and V5machara. The secret S&dhan& of some of the 
latter has acquired such notoriety that to some ‘Tantra’ connotes 
this particular worship and its abuses and nothing else. One cannot, 
however, identify' Tantra with the particular practices of a section of 
worshippers only. 

six amnAyas and four sampradAyas 

Tantras mention six Amn&yas which are in order of their origin 
revealed by the six faces of Shiva looking East (Purv5mn&ya), South 
(Dakshin5mn&ya), West (Paschim5mn5ya), North (Uttar&mn&ya) the 
Upper (UrdhvSmn&ya) and the Lower and concealed (Adh&mn&ya) 
According to the Devy5gama (1) The Eastern face revealed Shrl 
Bhuvaneshvari, Tripura, Lalita, Padm&, ShulinI, Sarasvati, TvaritS, 
Nity&, Vajraprastarinl, Annapurna, Mah&lakshml, Lakshm!, Vagvadini 
with all their rites and Mantras. (2) The Southern face revealed 
Pras&dasad&shiva, Dakshin5murti, Batuka, Manjughosha, Bhairava, 
Mritasanj!vanlvidy& and Mrityunjaya with all their rites and Mantras. 
(3) The Western face revealed V&sudeva, Vishnu, R&mchandra, Ganesha, 
Agni, Surya, Vidhu (Chandra), Dikp&las, Hanum&n and others their 
rites and Mantras. (4) The Northern face revealed Devfs Dakshin&- 
kalika, Mahakall, Guhyak&li, Smash5nak&lik&, Bhadrak&li, Ekajati 
ugrat&r&, T&rini, K&ty&yanl, Chhinnamast&, Nllasarasvatl, DurgS, 
Jayadurgft, NavadurgS, Vashuli, Dhumavati, Vishal&kshi, Gauri, Bagal&- 
mukhi, Pratyangir&, M&tangi Mahishamardini, their rites and Mantras. 
(5) The upper face revealed Tripurasundar!, Tripureshi, Bhairavf, 
Tripurabhairavl, Smash&nabhairavl, Bhuvaneshibhairavf, Shatkutabhai- 
ravi, Annapum5bhairavi, Panchami, ShodashI, M&lini, Bal&bal& with 
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their rites and Mantras. (6) The lower face revealed DevatJLsth&na, Asana, 
Yantra, Mala, Naivedya, BalidSLna, S&dhanS, Purashcharana and 
Mantrasiddhi. It is called IshSnSmnSya. 

According to Niruttara Tantra the Purvamnaya and DakshinJL- 
mnfiya rites are for Pashu sidhakas. The Pashchim5mn5ya is for Pashu 
and Vira, the Uttrar&mnJLya is for Vira and Divya and the T}rddhv5mn&y a 
is for Divya. There are four SampradSyas amongst the ShSktas viz. 
Kerala, Kashmira Gauda and Vilasa. In each of these there are Pad- 
dhatis such as Shuddha, Gupta and Ugra. There is variance of De- 
vatfis and rituals. The connection between these SampradSyas and 
AmnSyas is shown in the following verse. 

arefara: toi. qfwit nH ii tv»u 

furores! ^ i 
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THREE KRANTAS 

There are again three Krantas-geographical divisions of India 
viz, Vishnu Kr&nta, Ratha Kranta and As’va Kranta being respectively 
the North-Eastern, North-Western and Southern divisions of India 
each of which has a separate set of 64 Tantras. 

THREE MATAS 

(There are three main Matas viz, Kadi, Hadi and KahSdi. The 
first has Kali as the Devata, the second Tripurasundari and the third 
TSrS i. e. Nilasarasvati, Gauda SampradSya considers Kadi the high¬ 
est Mata, whilst Kashmira and Kerala worship Tripura and Tara.J^ 
Out of 56 Deshas 18 follow Gauda extending from Nepala to Kalinga 
and 19 follow Kerala extending from Vindhyachala to the Southern 
sea and the remaining Deshas Kashmira Sampradaya. 

SEVEN TANTRIK AchAraS 

(According to Kularnava Tantra there are seven Acharas viz, 
Veda, Vaishnava, Shaiva, Dakshina, Varna, Siddhanta and Kaula. The 
first four are considered Pashvachara. In the fifth and the sixth, a gra- 
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dual approach is made to the seventh considered the highest. The 
main divisions of Achara however are Vedach&ra, Dakshin&chSra and 
V&m&ch&ra. Ved5.ch5.ra is not Vaidik5ch5ra. The latter is outside the 
sevenfold Tantrik division of AchSra. T5ntrik Ved5ch5ra is TSntrik 
Up5san5 with Vaidik rites and Mantras with Agni as Devat5j Ved5ch5ra 
is the lowest and Kaul5ch5ra as stated above the highest. According 
to Vishvasara Tantra in Ved5ch5ra the SSdhaka should not worship 
the Deva at night and should be celibate except in the period follow¬ 
ing the courses of the wife, and should not eat meat and fish on the 
Parva days. Vaishnav5ch5ra is much stricter. Complete celibacy and 
Ahimsa (non-killing) are to be observed. It is marked by worship of 
Vishnu Tapaschary5 and contemplation of the Supreme. Shaivachara 
is Vedachara with the difference that Ahims5 is to be observed and 
meditation is on Shiva. Dakshin5ch5ra is so called because of Rishi 
DakshinSmurti who is said to have practised it. This is preparatory 
for the Vlra and Divya Bhavas. Meditation is on the supreme Ishvari 
after taking Vijaya (Bhang). Japa of Mantra is done at night. Siddhi 
is attained by using a rosary of human bone (MahSshangkha) at cer¬ 
tain places including a Shaktipltha. Dakshin5ch5ra does not mean 
“right hand worship” but is the Achara favourable for the worship of 
Dakshlna Kalik5 who is a Devi of the Uttara AmnSya. Approach is 
here made to Vira rituals. The Sadhaka here starts on NivrittimSrga, 
worships not merely an aspect of Deva but Deva-whole i.e. Ady5- 
shakti in whom are united the three Shaktis of Brahman viz, IcchS, 
I\riy5 and Jn5na. V5m5chara also does not mean “Left-hand worship”. 
It is so called because it is adverse to the popular Pravrittimarga or 
because Vam5 (woman) enters into the Ach5ra. What is commenced 
here is completed in Siddh5nt5chara and Kaul5ch5ra. Kaulas are aptly 
described in the following verse. 

br: srror tfon: mTWT Wtr *RU: I 

“At heart a Shakta, outwardly a Shaiva, in gatherings a Vaishnava- 
in thus many a guise the Kaulas wander on earth. 
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AUTIQU1TY OF TANTRAS 

COn the antiquity of the Tantra literature, Sir John Woodroffe, 
in his introduction to Principles of Tantra, says as follows:- 

“Whatever be the date of the first appearance of specifically Tantric doctrines, 
which, owing to the progressive nature of its developments, may never be ascertained, 
it will be probably found, upon a profounder inquiry into the subject than has been 
hitherto made, that the antiquity of the Tantra has been much underestimed. This 
however, does not mean that all the current Tantras, or all their contents, are of 
great antiquity. Comparatively modern Tantras may, however, be based on older 
versions now lost. 

“The following remarks of Professor Hayman Wilson have a bearing on 
this point, both on the general question of the antiquity of the Hindu Astras and 
that of the Tantra, if, as is commonly done, the date of the latter is to be fixed with 
reference to the alleged date of the Pauranic period, which, according to general 
European views precedes them. ‘It is’, therefore, ‘as idle as it is irrational to dispute 
the antiquity or authenticity of the great portion of the contents of the Pur&nas 
in the face of abundant positive and circumstantial evidence of the prevalence of the 
doctrines which they teach, the currency of the legends which they narrate, and the 
integrity of the institutions which they describe at least three centuries before the 
Christian Era. But the origin and development of these doctrines, traditions and 
institutions were not the work of a day, and the testimony which establishes their 
existence three centuries before Christianity carries it back to a much more remote 
antiquity-to an antiquity that is probably not surpassed by any of the prevailing 
fictions, institutions, or beliefs of the ancient world”. 

Sir John Woodroffe has also given expression to a generally accepted view 
according to which “the Agamas did not come into being earlier than a date later than 
the first and chief Upanishads and perhaps at the close of what is generally called 
the Aupnishadik age.” 

The Pur&nas are replete withTSLntrik rituals andSadhan&. Agni PurSna 
contains worship of several Tantrik deities and shows that the Tan- 
trik worship had made considerable progress and was developed to an 
extent. Shiva PurSna V Samhita, L AdhySya V. 28-29 actually names 
the ten MahSvidySs as emanating from DurgSL The general opinion 
therefore above cited gives a correct indication of the age of Tantras. 

VALUE OF TANTRA 

Speaking about the intrinsic value of Tantra Shastra Sir John 
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Woodroffe at page 41 of “Shakti and Shakta” 2nd edition, says: 

“Thus it (Tantra Sh&stra) is the storehouse of Indian occultism. This occult 
side of the Tantras is of scientific importance, the more particularly having regard 
to the present revived interest in occultist study in the West. “New thought” as it 
is called and kindred movements are a form of Mantravidyi. Vashikaranam is hypno¬ 
tism, fascination. There is “Spiritualism” and “Powers" in the Tantras and so forth. 
For myself, however, the philosophical and religious aspect of the Scripture is more 
important still. The Main question for the generality of men is not Power (Siddhi). 
Indeed the study of occultism and its practice has its dangers; and the pursuit of 
these powers is considered an obstacle to the attainment of that true Siddhi which 
is the eni of every Shistra.” 

Sir John Woodroffe says further that although worship of Sha¬ 
kti is in some of its essential features very ancient, it is yet, in its 
essentials, and in its developed form as known to-day, harmonious 
with some of the teachings of modern philosophy and science.^t may 
be noted here that a large number of publications particularly in 
America and England on ‘New Thought’, ‘Will Power’, ‘Vitalism’, 
‘Creative Thought’, ‘Right Thought’, ‘Self Unfoldment’, ‘Secret of 
Achievement’, ‘Mental Therapeutics’ and the like, embody principles 
which are essentially those of some forms of Shakti S&dhanS both 
higher and lower. There are also books of disguised magic as howto 
control others (Vashikarana) by making them buy what they do not 
want, how to secure ‘affection’ and so forth which are in certain 
respects on the same level as ShSbara Tantra a lower class of book 
on Mantras, Shabara meaning ChSnd&la the lowest of men. 

O^AIN OBJECTIONS AGAINST TANTRAS 

There are two main objections on which it is said that the 
Tantras are unVaidic. The first objection is ‘Panchatattva’ worship 
or worship with meat, wine, fish, grain and woman. The second is that 
they contain magic. Taking up the second objection first Sir John 
Woodroffe says:- 

“Magic is not peculiar to the Tantras. It is to be found in plenty in the 
Atharvaveda. In fact the definition of Abhichira is 'the Karma described in the 
Tantras and Atharvaveda’. 
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“It has been the subject of debate whether the T&ntrik Panchatattva ritual 
with wine and so forth is a product of Buddhism, and whether it is opposed to Vai* 
dik Dharma. Some have supposed that these rites originally came from yellow Asia, 
penetrated into India where they received its impress, and again made their way to 
the north to encounter earlier original forms. I have elsewhere put forward some 
facts which suggest that these rites may be a continuance, though in another form, of 
ancient Vaidik usage in which Soma, Meat, Fish and Purodasha formed a part. 
Though there are some Maithuna rites in the Vedas it is possible that the Sh&kta 
ritual in this respect has its origin in Chinachdia. Possibly the whole ritual comes 
therefrom.” 

We would here refer to 17th Patala (chapter) of Rudray&mala where 
Atharvaveda is very much praised so much so that it is stated that 
SSmaveda arose from Atharvaveda; Yajurveda from Samaveda and 
Rgveda from Yajurveda the very opposite of the order in which Vedas 
are usually taken to have originated. It is stated that all VidySs and 
all deities live in Atharvaveda. It is also stated that the principle 
underlying Atharvaveda transcends all Bhav&s i.e. Pashu, Vlra and 
Divya. Kundall is stated to be the supreme deity of Atharvaveda. 
It is said to be:- 

dforatf ^nijpwsfqvft ihill 

It also contains the account of Vas’istha’s visit to MahSLchina and 
his worshipping according to ChmachSra. Similar account is to be 
found in the first Patala of Brahmay&mala. For the same purpose 
may be perused the quotation from Shakti Sangama Tantra contained 
in the Principles of Tantra by Sir John woodroffe. There it is stated 
“Go to Mah&china (Tibet) and the country of Bauddhas and always 
follow Atharvaveda. ” 

W#r tPF a* || 

PANCHATATTVA. 

We shall now deal with the Panchatattva. “ It is not uncom¬ 
monly thought that V£m£ch£ra is that AchSra into which V£m£ or 
woman enters.” This is only partially true that is to say true of the 
S£dhakas who worship with Shakti according to V£m£ch£ra rites; 
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but amongst that class also there are BrahmachSrisl)They are Aghoras 
and PSshupatas (though they do take wine and eat meat). Some 
V§mach5ris never cease to be chaste ( BrahmachSrI), such as Oghada 
Sadhus, worshippers of Batuka Bhairava, KanthSdhSri and followers 
of the N5thas, such as Gorakshanatha, Sltan§thaandMatsyendranatha. 
In Nilakrama there is no Maithuna. Others comprised in the Vamachara 
class are Kapalikas, Kaiamukhas, Bhandikeras, Digambaras, Kaulas, and 
followers of Chlnachara. There are different practices in some sects. A- 
mongst the Kaiamukhas the KalavTras are said to be worshipping Kumarfs 
upto the age of 9 and Kamamohanas worshipping with adult Shaktis. Some 
advanced members of Vamachari class refrain from wine and meat also. 
They may be Brahmakaulas. Further according to the account given 
in Mahanirvana Tantra of the Bhairavlchakra and Tattvachakra “ the 
Panchatattvas are either real (Pratyaksha, “Idealising” —statements 
to the contrary are, when not due to ignorance, false), substitutional 
( Anukalapa) and esoteric (Divyatattva). As regards the second, 
even a vegetarian would not object to “ meat ” which is in fact ginger, 
nor the abstainner to “ wine ” which is cocoanut water in a bellmetal 
vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattvas they are not material articles or 
practices, but the symbols for Yogic processes ”. It must be said, 
however, that in some cases there are more unrestrained practices 
and the accounts given in the Bhairavi and Tattva Chakras may be 
compared with them. 

It would appear that this kind of worship is restricted to one 
section of the V&m&chSris, namely Vira class where also it is further 
restricted to the SvabhSvaviras and Mantrasiddhavlras, the other Viras 
as well as the Pashu and Divya classes are prohibited from practising 
the particular kind of worship. There are still further restrictions that 
a SSldhaka should perform this sort of worship with his own wife 
(Svakly&shakti) and it is only when a S&dhaka has no wife or she 
is incompetent (AnadhikSurinI) that he may take some other Shakti 
but it is for,, the purpose of ritual worship only, and that also only 
during actual'worship. Sir John Woodroffe says that the particular 
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ritual practice is generally of historical interest only. Such practice, 
to-day is under the influence of the time being transformed. The only 
thing which can be said about this practice, says Sir John woodroffe, 
is that it is not a modern invention but seems to be a continuation 
of ancient Vaidik usage. The argument advanced by the Tantrikas in 
favour of Panchatattva S&dhakas is:- “ It is irrational to accept one 
portion of Sh&stra as valuable and reject another as worthless. The 
principle underlying the Sadhana is thus enunciated. 

533: %f^r I 
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The Great Bhairava has ordained in the Kaula doctrine that Siddhi 
(spiritual advancement) must be achieved by means of those very 
things which are the causes of man’s downfall. ^ 

' The Tantras themselves contain injunctions against unrestrained 
indulgence in flesh, wine and woman. ^ 

Kularnava Tantra says:- 

aifa 11 
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If a man can obtain Liberation by drinking, all given to drinking 
would attain Liberation. If one can be meritorious merely by eating 
meat, all meat-eaters would be meritorious. If they attain salvation 
by sexual enjoyment with women, all the creatures would be 
emancipated by sexual intercourse with women. 

CSir John Woodroffe says that the usage of wine, meat and so 
forth is itself very old. 

“If the subject be studied it will, I think, be found that in this matter those wor- 
shippers are thecontinuators of very ancient practices which had their counterparts 
in the earlier Vaidik&ch&ra, but were subsequently abandoned, possibly under the 
influence of Jainism and Buddhism. In Vaidik&ch&ra Soma used to be taken instead 
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of wine. "Meat” was offered in M&ngs&shtaka Shriddha; fish in the Ashtakashr&ddha 
and Pretashraddha and Maithuna as a recognised rite will be found in the VSmadevya 
Vrata and Mahivrata of universally recognised Vaidik texts. Possibly however this 
element of Maithuna may be foreign and imported by Chin&cb&ra” Shakti and 
Shakta (Ch. V). J 

JAIN A AND BAUDDHA INFLUENCE 
Sir John Woodroffe says (‘ Shakti and Shakta ’ p. 60) “ that 
the present day general prohibition against the use Of wine, and the 
generally prevalent avoidance, or limitation of an animal diet, are 
due to the influence of Jainism and Buddhism which arose after, and 
in opposition to Vaidik usage. Their influence is most marked of course 
in Vaishnavism but has not been without effect elsewhere. ” 

NO P AN C H AT ATT V A WORSHIP IN JAIN TANTRA 
It is clear, therefore, that it is due to Jain influence that indulgence 
in flesh, wine etc, is generally controlled. Accordingly there cannot 
be and there is not anything in Jain Tantra to favour directly or 
indirectly any element of Panchatattva worship. Jain MSntrikas have 
always emphasized on the absolute necessity of Brahmacharya-celibacy 
in all the S5dhan§s. All thoughts of sex are considered the greatest 
impediments to attainment of success in Mantras by the Jains. Fasting 
is also recommended for attaining success in the various AnusthSLnas. 
Where complete fast is not possible restriction is placed on even the 
ordinary vegetarian food which Jains always take and meals are 
recommended to be cut down to single meal per day during such 
practices with recommendation to exclude sweets, spices, milk and ghee 
etc. also if possible. This is with a view to control passions and shut 
out worldly thoughts and bring about pure contemplation by the action 
of the soul freed to an extent from the bodily bonds. For this very 
reason worship is recommended to be performed in lonely places, 
gardens, banks of rivers, temples, or holy places of pilgrimage. It i$ 
due to this that ordinary Jains do not like to be classed amongst 
Tantrikas whom they consider practitioners of rites with wine and 
women. The general features of Tintrik worship will, however, be 
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noted to exist amongst the Jains by the careful reader of the Tantra 
here published. 

MANTRA AND VAIDIK LITERATURE 
The learned editor of S&dhanmSl5, Dr. Benoytosh Bhatt&ch5ryya 
though considering magic to be mere superstition says: “If materials 
were available it could be traceable right upto the beginning of creation, 
and superstition exists now in more or less aggravated form in almost 
all civilised countries.” 

*** *** 

“India is, therefore, not exception and three principal religions of ancient 
India, Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism alike shared belief in magic. 
In India, the course of the development of magical conception can 
be traced through a continuous literature without a break for over 
three thousand years, and the different phases of development find 
expression in the Rgveda, the BrShmanas, Atharvaveda, Kalpasutras, 
Dharmasutras, Pur&nas, the Tantras and the Pancaratras.” 

This will convince the reader of the connection of Mantras 
with the ancient Vaidik literature. “Even Kautilya the famous author 
of Arthashastra and the famous Minister of the Emperor Chandragupta 
recommends to the King to seek the help of magicians to avoid 
calamities to the State.” 

TANTRAS AND VEDAS 

^Hinduism reveals as it were a double framework, on the one 
hand there are the four Vedas with their Samhitas, Brahmanas, and 
Upanishads and on the other what has been called the “Fifth Veda” 
that is Nigama, Agama and kindred shSstras and certain especially 
4 Tantrik ’ Upanishads attached to the Saubhagya Kanda of the 
Atharvaveda such as Advaitabhava, Kaula, Kalika Upanishads. “There 
are Vaidik and Tantrik Kalpa Sutras and Suktas such as the Tantrika 
Devi and Matsya Suktas. As a counter-part of the [Brahmasutras we 
have the Shakti Sutras of Agastya. There is both Vaidik and Tantrik 
ritual such as Vaidik ten Sangskaras and the Tantrik Sangskaras, such 
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as Abhisheka; Vaidik and T&ntrik initiation (Upanayana and DlkshS); 
Vaidik and T&ntrik Gayatri; the Vaidik Om, the so-called “Tantrik ” 
Bijas such as Hring; Vaidik Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. 
This dualism may be found carried into other matters as well such 
as medicine, law, writing. So whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda employed 
vegetable drugs, the “ Tantrikas " used metallic substances. “ This 
indicates that there must have been two sources of religion one of 
which (possibly in some respects the older) incorporated parts of, and 
in time largely superseded, the other.” Some of the Avaidika cults must 
have in course of time adopted certain Vaidik rites such as Homa; 
the Vaidikas in their turn taking up some of the Avaidika practices. 
It is not possible to sketch here the development of Tantras through 
all the stages and compare all the salient features thereof with those 
of the Vedas. For details we would refer the readers to Appendix II 
to “Shakti and Shakta.” It is shown in the said appendix what was 
the counterpart of the Tantrik details and rituals in the Vedas. In 
the Yajnas, Vaidik people principally worshipped the female deity 
named Sarasvatl who is the same as Vak or VSgdevi and who became 
a lioness and went over to the DevtSs on their undertaking that 
offerings should be made to her before they were made to Agni. For 
the purpose of attaining eternal bliss they worshipped RStridevI. RStri 
is substantially the same as, but in form different from VSgdevi; but 
they are sometimes worshipped as one and the same. R&tri Sukta 
describes her as black. It calls RStridevI by the name of DurgS. 
Brihad-devatS (II. 79) mentions that Aditi, VSk, Sarasvatl and Durg& 
are one and the same. Taking these ideas with that of SSma-VidhSna 
Brahmana we have almost the complete form of Devi who is called 
at the present day by the name of Kali. Another devl whose worship 
is very popular at the present day is DurgS, who has a lion for her 
carrier. We have mantioned how DurgS is identified with V&k and 
how V&k is identified with lion and this explains how DurgS has a lion 
to carry her. Shiva PurSna cited above says from DurgS emanated the 
T&ntrik ten MahSvidySs. The worship of RStri is to be performed at night 
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and the worship of Kali must also therefore be a night performance. 
The principal male devata of Tantras is Mahadeva who is admittedly 
a Vaidik God. Then again the serpent twining round devas or devls 
is foreshadowed by Sarparajnl, the Serpent Queen, who is the same 
as Vak.jlt will be interesting to the Jain readers here to compare 
the fact that Lord Pars’vanatha has the king of serpents twining round 
his body and spreading his hood over him and Devi Padmavatl who 
is the Lord’s attendant deity and the serpent-queen raising upon her 
hood the Lord in contemplation in the flood due to heavy rains, as 
also the fact that there are certain Mantras set forth in the present 
work relating to S’riPadm&vati for acquiring learning which means that 
her worship is as V&k. £The mysterious Kundalini is also supposed 
to confer knowledge ( JnSna) to the yogi worshipper. Kundalini is the 
serpentine force in the body which when roused passes through the 
six Chakras or the centres in the spinal cord and goes upto the lotus 
with a thousand petals namely Sahasr&ra and the highest bliss is 
obtained. Practically every T&ntrik school has adopted this Kundall 
Yoga for realisation/} There is thus identification of Sri Padmavatl 
with Sarpar5jnl, VagdevI and Kundalini. 

There is identification of Sri Padmavatl with various Tantrik 
Deities also. Sir John Woodroffe states at P. 93 ‘Shakti and Shakta’: 
“It is said that the HangsatirS Mahavidya is the Sovereign Lady of Yoga whom 
Jainas call Padmavatl, Shaktas Shakti, Bauddbas Tara, China Sadhakas Mahogra, 
and Kaulas Chakreshvari. The Kadis call her Kali, the Hadis Shrlsundari and the 
Kadi-Hadis Hangsa.” 


TANTRIK SADHANA* 


AIM AND MEANS 

We have given a general indication of the nature and character 
of Tantras. We shall now describe only the most important features 


* 
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of the SSLdhanS-the particular worship prescribed by them.^The aim 
is the realisation of the pure nature of AtmS whose light is veiled by 
the body. jThe means employed are many such as worship (PiijS) 
exterior or mental,daily occasional or special, Sh&stric learning, austerities 
(Tapas),Japa or recitation of Mantra, hymns (Stava), sacrifice (Homa),§ 
PrSnSySLma, Kundaliyoga, meditation and so forth. Of all these Japa 
of Diksha-mantra is the most powerful, because in it the SSdhanS- 
shakti of the SSdhaka works in conjunction with Mantra Shakti which 
has the force of fire; in other modes of UpSsan& SSdhaka’s S§.dhan5- 
shakti alone works. The S&dhana necessarily varies with the character 
of the object desired. Thus the S&dhanS of the ordinary householder 
differs from the higher SSdhanS. of the ascetics which consists of 
Dama or external control over the ten senses, Shama or internal 
control over the mind (Buddhi, Ahamk&ra, Manas), discrimination 
between the transitory and the eternal and renunciation of both this world 
and the heaven (Svarga); and both are different from that prescribed for 
the practitioners of malevolent magic (AbhichSra). * It again varies with 
different Sfidhakas according to their grades. The SSdhakas are divided 
into three classes viz, Divya, Vira and Pashu according as the quality 
of Sattva, Rajas or Tamas predominates in their temperaments.' 

§Homa is an ancient Vaidik rite incorporated with other in the General Tantrik ritual. 

* That Kamya Karma (Rite to achieve a particular object whether good or bad) is 
not approved and that in it careful performance of various Nyasas and Atmaraksi 
is necessary appears from the following verses: 
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GURU AND DiKSA 

Until a S&dhaka is Siddha he has to practise under the direction 
of a Guru or spiritual teacher. “It is the Guru who initiates and helps, 
and the relationship between him and the disciple (Shishya) continues 
until the attainment of spiritual Siddhi.x It is only from him that 
Sadhan5 and Yoga are learnt and not (as it is commonly said) from 
a thousand Shaslras. Shatkarma Dipika says:- 

There is no difference between Guru, Mantra andDeva. “Guru 
is the root (Mula) of initiation (DTksha). Dlksha is the root of Mantra. 
Mantra is the root of Devata, and Devata is the root of Siddhi." Initi¬ 
ation (Dlksha) is the giving of Mantra by the Guru. The latter first 
establishes the vital power (Prana Shakti) of the Parama Guru in 
Sahasrara, (the thousand-petailed lotus) in his own body. Then “as 
one lamp is lit at the flame of another, so the divine Shakti consisting 
of Mantra is communicated from the Guru’s body to that of the 
Shishya.” Without initiation, Japa Puja etc. are useless. 4V The Tantrik 
initiation is for all castes and both sexes. The suitability of a Mantra 
is ascertained from the Kula-chakra described in Tantras. Initiation 
by a woman is considered efficacious and that by a mother is eightfold 
so. Besides the preliminary initiation there are a number of other 
initiations or consecrations (Abhisheka) marking the stages of advance 
of the Sidhaka called Purnadiksh&bhisheka and MahSpurnadikshabhi- 
sheka also called VirajS.-Grahan&bhisheka until JIvanaMukti is attained 
as a Paramahamsa. } 

COMMON ELEMENTS OF SADHANA 

We should state here that the main elements of S&dhanS are 
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common to all the schools and divisions of Tantrikas:(such as Puji* 
(inner and outer), PratimS. (idol) or other emblems, Upachfira, obligatory 
daily-worship, Homa or sacrifice, Vrata (vows), Tapas (Austerities), 
Mudra, Mandala, Yantra, Mantra, Japa, Hymns, Purashcharana, 
Nyasa, Bhutashuddhi, Dhy&na and so forth. We must take this 
opportunity to contradict Sir John Woodroffe, as far as Jains are 
concerned, when he says that Vamachara ritual is a common ritual 
and is or was followed by members of all sampradayas including Jains 
(see p. 274 Shakti and Shakta). There never was nor is Vamachara 
ritual amongst the Jains, as Jains have always considered Brahmacharya 
or celibacy absolutely necessary in all Mantrasadhanas, and as they 
are strict vegetarians-Ahimsa being their most sacred and inviolable 
principle. We have already made this quite clear in the foregoing portion 
of this Introduction dealing with Panchatattva.3 

Psychological principles of tAntrik sAdhanA 

We would now give a summary of psychological principles on 
which Tantrik Sadhana is based from the chapter entitled ‘Shakta 
Sadhana’ in Sir John Woodroffe’s famous work ‘Shakti and Shakta’ 
to enable the reader to appreciate the great complexity and variety 
of Tantrik ritual in its proper light. It is well known that mind and 
body react mutually upon one another. The Sadhana must therefore 
be both physical as well as mental. It is admitted now on all hands 
that not only physical health but mental as well as moral well-being 
much depends upon the nourishment exercise and the general fitness 
of the body. It is on moral ground that meat and strong drink are 
prohibited, as they encourage animal passions. The reader would 

* Puja has several synonyms such as Ijya, Archa, ArchanS, Vandana, Bhajana, 
Namasya, Saparyya etc. emphasizing different aspects of the same. It is again Ni§kama 
or Kamya. When it is latter, it is preceded by ‘Samkalpa’ i.e.a stateentof the resolve 
to worship and the object with which it is done. Thus the attention and the will of the 
Sadhaka is focuss&t on the result to be achieved by the particular worship under¬ 
taken by him. 
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naturally question why then such things are permitted in the secret 
worship of the TSntrikas. He would find the answer in the foregoing 
portion hereof dealing with Panchatattva. T&ntrik Hatha Yoga lays 
down methods for bodily cleanliness, recommends moderation in food, 
sexual continence and physical exercise. Periodical fasts are enjoined 
and during certain worship ‘Havishy3.nnam’ (consisting of fruit, vegetable 
and rice) is prescribed. There are injunctions, though less strict, even 
for a householder. There are also rules for regulating his sexual life. 
The aim of preliminary S&dhana is to secure purity of body and mind 
by restraining the natural appetites, controlling the senses and all 
excessive selfishness which transgresses the bounds of Dharma. 

The mind is never for a moment unoccupied. The worldly objects 
continually seek to influence it. 

“The object therefore of SadhanS is firstly to take the attention away from undesirable 
objects and then to place a desirable object in their stead. For the mind must feed on 
something. The object is the Ishtadevata. When a Sadhaka fully, sincerely and deeply 
contemplates and worships his Ishtadevata his mind is formed into a Vritti in the form 
of the Devata. As the latter is all Purity, the mind which contemplates it, is during, 
and to the depth of, such contemplation pure. By prolonged and repeated worship the 
mind becomes naturally pure and of itself tends to reject all impure notions. ** * Things 
are not impure. It is the impure mind which makes them so. He learns to see that 
everything and act are manifestations of the Divine. He who realises Consciousness 
in all objects no longer has desire therefor. In this way a good Bhava, as it is called, 
is attained which ripens into Devatabhava. This is the principle on which all Sadhaua 
as well as what is called specifically Mantravoga, is based.” 

The next principle to be noted is that the objects used to fix 
in the mind the thought of the Devata are images, pictures, emblems 
or Yantras. All these are not meant merely for instruction or for 
visualising the Devata in the mind, but for actual worship as soon as 
they are duly consecrated by PrSnapratisthS. ceremony. To the superficial 
persons invocation (AvShana) of deity and its dismissal (Visarjana) 
appear absurd. “That which in fact moves is the mind of the S&dhaka 
in which, if pure, Spirit manifests Itself. ”***•■ When the S&dhaka’s 
mind fully realises its presence in the Image, the latter as the manifestation 
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of that Spirit is a fitting object of worship." Yantra worship as herein 
after explained is meant for advanced s&dhakas. 

Not only is the object of worship subtle or gross but so also 
is the ritual with which it is worshipped. “ * * * In ordinary worship 
there is the offer of flowers, light, incense and the like Upachfira. 
In the subtle inner or mental worship (AntarPuja) these are but symbols.” 
There is the offering of ‘flowers of feeling’ for instance in Antar Puj&. 

“Much ignorant talk takes place as to the supposed worship of the Formless. 
Worship implies an object of worship and every object has some form. But that form 
and the ritual vary to meet the needs of differing capacities and temperaments: com¬ 
mencing with the more or less anthropomorphic image (or Doll; Puttali, as those who 
dislike such worship call it) with its material service reproducing the ways of daily 
life, passing through pictures, emblems, yantras, and mental worship to adoration of 
the Point of Light (Jyotirbindu) in which at length, consciousness being merged, all 
worship ceases.” Meditation also is, therefore, gross (sthula) or subtle (suk?ma). 

Another principle to be noted is the part which the body is 
made to take in the T&ntrik ritual. Over and above the bodily move¬ 
ment necessary to carry out the ritual all physical action is so pres¬ 
cribed as to aid and emphasise the mental operation. In addition 
certain suggestive manual gestures (Mudras) are prescribed. All this 
is based on the wellknown natural tendency to adopt appropriate 
movements of the body and gestures of the hands when one speaks 
with conviction and intensity of feeling. 

^Like Mudr a Nya sa also is peculiar to the Tantras. In employing the Nyisa 
“the object of the Sidhaka is to identify himself with the Devata he contemplates and 
thus to attain Devatibhiva for which it is, in its many forms, a most powerful means .” 1 
Regarding the body of the Devata as composed of Bija Mantras he not merely 
imagines that his own body is so composed but he actually places (Nyasa means 
placing), these Bijas with the tips of his fingers on the various parts of his own 

* The GandharvaTantrasays, “Bhutashuddhi (i.e., Purification of the elements con¬ 
stituting in their Mahabhuta form the gross body) Rishyadinyisa, PithashaktinySsa, 
Karanyisa, Anganyasa, Matrikinyasa, and Vidyanyisa, O Maheshvari! by means of 
these Nyisas a S&dhaka becomes himself full of DevatS”. These Ny&sas are said to 
be for the attainment of some particular object. 
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body. The Abhishta DevatS. is thus in imagination (expressed by outward acts) 
placed in each of the parts and members of the S&dhaka’s body and then with the 
motion of his arms, he, by VySLpaka Ny&sa, as it were, spreads the presence 
of the Devati all over his body. He thus feels himself permeated in every part by the 
presence of Devata and identified with the Divine self in that its form." 

MudrS. accompanies some of the ritual acts. MudrSl may be said to be 
a kind of manual shorthand to express the thought of the worshipper. 

Another point to be noted is that the strengthening of the 
mental Vritti in TSntrik S5dhan5 is by accompanying physical action 
as also by repetition of words and ideas. Japa of Mantra is an ins¬ 
tance. Such repetition has the effect of fixing the idea in the mind. 
“If the same essential thought can be presented in varied forms the effect is more 
powerful and at the same time less calculated to tire.” “That man is a poor psycholo¬ 
gist who does not know the effect of repetition when done with faith and devotion. 
The inner kingdom yields to nothing but the strong will of the Sidhaka, for it is that 
will in its purest and fullest strength. The mind of the S&dhaka being thus purified 
by insistent effort, becomes a fit medium for the manifestation of a Divine Conscious¬ 
ness (Devat&bhava).” 

“Much superficial criticism is levelled at this or other ritual, its variety, complexity, 
its lengthy character and so forth. If it is performed mechanically and without attention 
doubtless it is mere waste of time. But if it is done with will attention faith and devotion 
it must necessarily achieve the result intended. The reiteration of the same idea under 
varying forms brings home with emphasis to the consciousness of the S&dhaka the 
doctrine, his Scripture teaches him viz, that in his essence he is spirit. The object of 
this and all the other ritual is to make that statement real experience for the Sadhaka.” 

“Even when in devotion, complete understanding and feeling are not attained 
the intention to gain both will achieve success by quickening the worshipper’s interest 
and strengthening the forces of the will.” 

The Tantra ShSstra is full of symbolism of all kinds-form, 
colour, language, number, action; and TSntrik SSLdhanSl utilises all 
these to present the essential principle in full variety. ^ 
nIla sAdhanA-shava sAdhanA. 

We may here mention a peculiar S&dhanJl of very limited 
application being practised by only some ViraSSdhakasin the cremation 
ground. It is called Nila S&dhanSL or Black SSLdhanS. There are 
terrifying things in these rituals and therefore only the fearless practise 
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them. The Vlra trains himself to be indifferent and above all fear. A 
leading rite is that called Shava S&dhanS which is done with the 
means of a human corpse. The corpse is laid with its face to the 
ground. The S&dhaka sits on the back of the body of the dead man 
on which he draws a Yantra and then worships. If the rite is successful 
it is said that the head of the corpse turns round and asks the S&dhaka 
what is the boon he craves, be it liberation or some material benefit. 
It is said that the Dev! speaks through the mouth of the corpse which 
is thus the material medium by which She manifests Her presence. 

YANTRA Pt)jA 

(J‘A marked feature of the Tantra Shastras is the use of Yantra 
in worship. ” It takes the place of idol or emblem when the SSLdhaka 
is sufficiently advanced to worship with the Yantra. Yantra in worship 
means that by which mind is fixed upon its object of worship i. e. 
DevatS. It is a diagram drawn or painted on Bhurja leaf, paper or 
other substances, engraved on metal, cut on crystal or stone. 
There are extraordinary Yantras* mentioned as drawn on leopard’s 
and donkey’s skin, human bones and so forth. The Yantras have different 
shapes and designs according to the DevatS to be worshipped therein. 
They also vary according to the object of worship. The devatas are 
not depicted in the metal or stone Yantras, though in Yantras drawn 
or painted on Bhurja leaf or paper, they do appear with their 
appropriate Mantras. All Yantras have a common edging called Bhupura 
a quadrangular figure with four “ doors ” which encloses and separates 
the Yantra from the outside world. + The distinction between the 

* Slid! i 

Pens and writing materials also vary in accordance with the object desired to be 
achieved. (See Mantra-Mahodadhi XXV Taranga VV. 62 to 65 and 55-56). 

+The Yantra of Sri Jina is usually a representation of Him as seated in a ‘Samavasarana’ 
with triple forts and four doors surrounded by ‘Devas,’ ‘Manusyas’ and‘Tiryanchas.’ 
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Yantra and DevatS is that between the body and the self. Mantra 
is DevatS.; and Yantra is Mantra, in that it is the body of the DevatS 
who is Mantra. Yantras again vary as they are PujS or DhSrana 
Yantras. Although represented generally by a drawing on the flat 
Yantras are three-dimensional. 

“As in the case of the image certain preliminaries precede the worship of 
Yantra. The worshipper first meditates upon the DevatS and then arouses Him or Her 
in himself. He then communicates the Divine Presence thus aroused to the Yantra. 
When the DevatS has by the appropriate Mantra been invoked into the Yantra, the 
vital airs (Prana) of the Devataare infused therein by the PranapratishthS ceremony, 
Mantra and Mudra (see for ritual MahSnirvSna VI, 63 et seq.). The DevatS is thereby 
installed in the Yantra which is no longer mere gross matter veiling the spirit which 
has always been there, but instinct with its aroused presence which the SSdhaka first 
welcomes and then worships.” 

MANDALA 

“The difference between a Mandala (which is also a figure, marked 
generally on the ground) and a Yantra is that whilst a Mandala may be 
used in the case of any DevatS, a Yantra is appropriate to a specific 
DevatS only.”Sarvatobhadra-Mandala is a Mandala commonly used in the 
worship of any DevatS. AgniPurSna, as well as NirvSnakalikS, the latter 
an ancient Jain work on Daily worship, Initiation and Installation cere¬ 
monies by Sri PSdaliptasuri (edited with an Introduction by the present 
writer) mention it. NirvSnakalikS also mentions a NandSvarta Mandala. 
There are also mandalas appropriate to each of the five Mahabhutas* 
viz, PrithivI, Ap, Tejas, VSyu and AkSs’a or the four Pithas.x The 
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Mandalas also are varied according to the objects sought to be achieved. 

mudrA 

In T&ntrik SadhanS. the body as well as the mind has to do 
its part the former being made to follow the latter. This can be seen 
in bowing, genuflection, Nyasas, Mudr&s, etc. As all else, gesture is 
here much elaborated. 

“Nyisa, Asana and other ritual are necessary for the production of the desired 
state of mind and its purification (Chittashuddhi). The whole aim and end of ritual is 
Chittashuddhi. Transformation of thought is transformation of being, for particular 
existence is a projection of thought, and thought is a projection from the Consciousness 
which is the Root of all.” 

THREE MEANINGS OF MUDRA 

The word Mudra has three meanings. (1) In ordinary worship 
it means ritual manual gestures, (2) in secret worship it means 
various kinds of parched cereals, taken with wine and other 
ingredients, (3) in Yoga it means postures or poses in which not only 
the hands but the whole body takes part. According to TantrarSja 
the Mudr5 of UpSsanS. is so called because it pleases the DevatSs, 
it being derived from the root ‘Mud’, to please. “It is the outward 
bodily expression of inner resolve which it at the same time intensifies. ” 
Use of gestures to emphasize or illustrate while speaking is known to 
all. So in invoking (Av&hana) the deity an appropriate gesture is made. 
The MudrSLs are numerous. Nirv&nakalikS, the Jain work already referred 
to, has a chapter by itself on MudrSs; so also has VidhiprapJL of Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri which deals with such as are commonly used in Jain rituals. 
Sir John Woodroffe says from Shabdakalpadruma and NirvSnatantra 
chap. 11 that the Mudras are 108-possibly more, of which fiftyfive 
are in common use.* The Mudras also vary according to the object 


* A work dealing with Mudras entitled ‘Mudranighantu’ is published in Tintrik 
Texts series together with ‘TantrSbhidhina’ and ‘Bijanighantu’ as vol. I with an 
Introduction by Arthur Avalon. 
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sought to be achieved. * The present work, ‘Sri Bhairava Padmivatl 
Kalpa’ mentions them in verse 8, Ch. III. Nirv&nakalikS. actually 
describes how these Mudras are formed. Not only Jain Mantrakalpas 
but the Jain Pratisth&kalpas also mention them for use. 

Many of the Mudras of Hatha Yoga will be found described 
in works on Yoga such as “Gheranda Samhita (III Upades’a)",“Hathayoga 
Pradlpika" and others. They are in the nature of healthy gymnastics 
and special positions required for success in Yoga. These Yoga Mudras 
produce physical benefits and cure diseases. 

The first six Mudras mentioned above are to be respectively employed in Santi, VaSI- 
karana Stambhana Vidvesa, Uccatana and Marana. See also the chapter on Mudra in 
Nit.votsava pp. 90-93. Cf. Sri Bhairava Padmivati Kalpa III Adliikara V. 8 

PRELIMINARY RITES 

Certain preliminary rites are performed before commencement 
of Puj5 rites proper. The Sadhaka on rising in the morning contemplates 
on Parama Guru in Sahasrara, performs daily morning duties including 
ablution and Sandhya, and after worshipping the deities at the doors 
of the Pujagriha enters the same. “The seat (Asana) of the worshipper 
is purified as also the Upachara (Materials for Worship). Salutation is 
made to the Shakti of support (Adhara-Shakti) the power sustaining all. 
Obstructive spirits are driven away (Bhutapasarpana) and the ten 
quarters are fenced from their attack by srtiking the earth three times 
with the left foot uttering the weapon-mantra (Astrabija) “Phat” and 
by snapping the fingers round the head.” Other rituals also enter into 

\\\%\\ 
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the worship besides the offering of UpachSra such as PrSnSyama or 
Breath control, Bhutashuddhi or purification of the elements of the body, 
Japa of Mantra, NySsa, medita tion (DhySna) and obeisance (PranSma). 

OBJECTS OF DIFFERENT RITES 

The object of Bhutashuddhi is to purify the mind of its good 
and evil tendencies which have rendered the Ego a body-bound, selfish 
small thing. 

The object of Nyasa is to render the body spiritualized by 
the sound and Mantra Powers. 

Pra.n5ya.ma, Dhyana and Japa are essential to withdraw the 
mind from external attractions and repulsions and to consecrate it to 
the deity-worship. 

FIVE KINDS OF WORSHIP 

In the Seventh chapter of the Gautamlya Tantra it is said: 
“Worship is of five kinds, namely Abhigamana, UpSdana, ljy5, Svi- 
dhy&ya and Yoga.” 

‘Abhigamana’ is going to the place of worship cleansing the 
place where Devata is seated and removing from the image the pastes, 
flowers, garlands, etc. ‘Upadana’ is collecting materials for worship 
such as flowers, incense, sandal, etc. ‘ Ijy5’ is the name given to worship 
proper of Ishtadevat5 with offerings (UpachSras) and with Mantras after 
Bhutashuddhi, PrSn&ySma, NySsa and Mental worship. ‘SvSdhy&ya’ 
is doing of Japa and recitation of hymns. ‘Yoga’ is the meditation of 
IshtadevatS. in one’smind. ‘Abhigamana’and ‘Up&dSna’ grant ‘SSmipya.* 
‘IjyS’ grants ‘ S&drsya ’ (similarity), ‘SvadhySya’ grants ‘SSrupya’ 
(Identity of form), and Yoga grants SSyujya’ (Union) as their respective 
fruits. (See Principles of Tantra Vol. II). The nineteen matters one 
should know before performing ‘Shatkarma’ are enumerated in the 
4th and 5th verses of 25th Taranga of Mantra Mahodadhi given below: 

gareri 
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PLACES FOR WORSHIP 

The best places are holy grounds, river-sides, caves, TIrthas, 
summits of mountains, confluences of rivers, holy forests, solitary gardens, 
at the foot of bael tree, valleys, places overgrown with TulasI plants, 
pasture lands, temples of Shiva without a bull, at the foot of Asvattha 
or Amalaki trees, cowsheds, islands, temples, seashore, one’s own house, 
the abode of Guru, places which naturally lend to generate single¬ 
pointedness of mind and places free of animals and solitary. 

TIME FOR WORSHIP 

“He who desires to reap a full crop of fruits from his rites 
should begin them in the morning and finish them all by noon.” 

According to Nigamakalpalata “The daily worship should be 
begun after the passing of the half of the first Prahara and finished 
at the end of ten Dandas (Ghatis)” i. e. 1| hours after sun-rise and 
before expiry of 4 hours after sun-rise. “If Japa and so forth are performed 
in the morning, it is not improper to perform worship at noon.” 
The appropriate time for performance of each of the ‘Shatkarma’ is 
indicated in the following verses: 

wt ii 

^ ntaratotf II 

wit gtft: i 

—’©to \»-s 

unrest tNrai unm <t*tt i 

qnfNra SRfa ft II 

Compare the above verses with verses6 and 7 III AdhikSra, Sri 
Bhairava PadmSvati Kalpa and note the pratical identity of phraseology. 

DIRECTION OF WORSHIP 

According to Bh&vachud&mani “one should perform worship and 
other ritual acts at night, facing the north” and while worshipping Shiva 
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always by day as well as night facing the north; while worshipping 
Vishnu facing east, but facing north is not considered improper; while 
worshipping Shakti it is best to face north but not improper to face 
east. Worshipping Shri Krishna facing east during day and north during 
night, worshipping Kali or ChandikJL facing north is the best. Worship of 
Devas should be performed facing east and Devis facing north. Different 
directions for ‘Shatkarma’ are prescribed as in the following verse: 

— w ^ >efo v-«io 

Compare Verse 5 III AdhikSra of Sri Bhairava Padm&vatl 
Kaljpa and note the difference. 

SEATS AND POSTURES* 


Rcighava Bhatta says: Japa, worship, and so forth should be 
performed sitting in postures, such as Padma, Svastika, Vira, and so 
forth otherwise they will be ineffectual. 

Sitting with a straight back putting feet within the folds of one’s 
knees is Svastika seat. Placing right foot on the left thigh is Vlr&sana. 


ROSARIES 


“ Rosaries made of beads of RudrSksha, conchshell, lotus-seed, 
wild olive (Putranjiva), pearls, crystals, gems, gold, coral, silver, or 
roots of the Kusha-gr^ps, are prescribed for house-holders.” 

It is said that Japa may be done with hands except in K&mya 
Karma in which case suitable rosary is necessary. It varies also with 
the object sought to be achieved. § 


* fare ssnwfo II 

siwfar sansTfrcgrw* n—^ rrth <iv-H 

Compare Sri Bhairava Padmavatl Kalpa 111 Adhikara, V. 9> 

§ See Saraditilaka XXIII Patala Verses 116 to 120. 
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PURIFICATION OF THE “ FIVE ” 

The purificatory rites are five and are preliminary to actual worship. 
In the KulSrnava Tantra (VI Ullasa vv. 16-22) it is said:- 

“O Devi so long as a S&dhaka does not carry out the five forms of purification, how 
can he perform worship of a Devata? These are purification of self (Atmashuddhi)of 
place (Sthinashuddhi), of Mantra (Mantrashuddhi), of articles for worship (Dravya- 
shuddhi), and of Devati (Devashuddhi). Worship without purification of the five is 
intended only for abhich&ra. 

“1. Purification of the self of the S&dhaka consists of proper bathing, purifi¬ 
cation of the elements (Bhutashuddhi), breath-exercises (PranaySma), and so forth, 
and Nyasa of six parts of the body (Shadanganyasa), and all other forms of Nyasa. 

qqfafeqqT ft?* qq<raqwsft i 
3WT gtfiwswpft ?wi qiiftqiftfifon ii 

sfitswnsT 3 ii 

g5r3ftw*nai3 fqqr?*tpftsqi Rfnq. n 

<q Ri# qn i 

rqr'qsqqqreq g qqqtqsqiftift it—«iv» qz& v*-«»o 

Compare Verse 11 Adhikara Ill, Sri Bhairava Padmivati Kalpa. Mantra-Maho- 
dadhi, XXV Taranga describes the different rosaries, and different fingers of the hand 
to be used in counting beads of the rosary, in accordance with the different objects to 
be achieved: 

ttftrcn qsrtHtwi ftqi%q>ririsqr I 
qr tfqten live n 

siqflTO: q&f I 

qnsi Ihnil 

?Wf ggl qtuqt8?iq% aft | 
siqrargfq’ftq qtfKgsft: iiv^ii 

«§ t w i g g 4l itq gq: I 

qftftg^aqftpqR^l mrtlfgsft: iiv^il 

The beads of a rosary for an auspicious or approved object may be 108, 54 or 27 and 
should be 15 in ca^p of an unapprovable object (Abhichara) 
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“2. Purification of place is making the house of worship as clean as the centre 
of a mirror by dusting, wiping, and so forth, and adorning it with auspicious ornaments, 
such as powders of five colours, with seat, canopy, incense, lamp, flowers, garlands, 
and so forth. 

3. Purification of Mantra is the performance of Japa of the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet which compose the Matrik&mantra, once in their regular order (anuloma), and once 
again in the opposite order (viloma), by linking the letters af the Mulamantra with them. 

4. Purification of articles is the sprinkling on articles of worship of water 
sanctified by a recital of the Mulamantra and the weapon Mantra, and then displaying 
the Dhenumudra (cow-mudra) over them. 

5. Purification of Devati is the placing of the image of the Devati on the 
Pitha, invoking theShalcti of the Devata into it by means of Astramantra Pr&namantra 
and so forth, then bathing it (at least) thrice along with recital of Mulamantra, and 
finally adorning it with garments, ornaments, and the like, and offering incense, light 
and so forth. These five forms of purification must be performed first, and then the 
worship should be commenced.” (From Principles of Tantra Vol. II) 

bhCtashuddhi 

Bhutashuddhi, * which is a part of Atmashuddhi, is an important 
T&ntrik rite and means purification of five ‘elements’ of which the body 
is composed. These elements are not to be understood to be gross 
‘earth,’ ‘water,’ ‘fire,’ ‘air’ and ‘ether’ but the five forms in which Prakriti 
manifests Herself. These have centres of operation in the five Chakras 
MulSdhara to Vishuddha in the spinal cord in the human body. We have 
described above Kundaliyoga and mentioned KundalinI ordinarily re¬ 
maining coiled in the lowest Chakra viz, Mul&dh&ra. She is considered 
a form of the Saguna Brahman and is also identified with the presiding 
deity of the Mantra i. e. IshtadevatcL. “In Kundaliyoga she is aroused 
and brought up through the five centres, absorbing as She passes 
through each the Bhutaof that centre, the subtle TanmStrS from which 
it derives and the connected organ of sense (Indriya). Having absorbed 
all these, She is led to the sixth or mind centre (AjnS) between the 
eyebrows where the last Bhuta or ether is absorbed in mind, and the 
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latter in the Subtle Prakriti. The last in the form ofKundali Shakti 
then unites with Shiva in the upper brain called the thousand petalled 
lotus (Sahasrara). In Yoga this involution actually takes place with the 
result that ecstacy (Sam&dhi) is attained. But very few are successful 
Yogis. Therefore Bhutashuddhi in the case of the ordinary worshipper 
is an imaginary process only. The SSdhaka imagines Kundali, that 
She is roused, that one element is absorbed into the other and so on, 
until all is absorbed in Brahman. 

He then thinks of the* black man of sin’, in his body. He inhales 
meditating on ‘Yam’ the Vayu-Blja for 16 instants and dries up the 
sinful body; holds breath meditating on ‘Ram’ the AgniBija for 64 
instants and burns the same with all sinful inclinations;* exhales medi¬ 
tating on *Vam’ the VarunaBlja for 32 instants and bathes the burnt- 
body with the nectar-like water from head to feet. The SSdhaka then 
thinks that a new Deva-body has come into being. Then meditating 
on ‘Lam’ the Prithvi Bija in the Muladh&ra and by divine gaze he 
strengthens the same. Then placing his hand on his heart and uttering 
Mantra ‘Ang, Hring, Krong, Hangsah, So’ham he infuses into the new 
body the Pr5nas of the Devi (i. e. IshtadevatS.). Thus performing 
Bhutashuddhi the SSdhaka should think that he is one with the Devi. 

nyAsa 

Nyasas should be performed after first purifying the materials 
of worship gf£) and so forth. 

NySsa is a very important and powerful Tantrik rite. It is per¬ 
formed by placing the tips of the fingers and palm of the right hand 
on various parts of the body accompanied by recitation of Mantra. It 
is of many kinds, e. g. Jiva-nySsa, M§.trik& or Lipi-nyasa, Rishi- 

*01. Kalmasa-dahana rite in Jain Mantra-kalpas which is performed by touching the 
middle of the left arm and thrice reciting the Mantra: 

“ t 53 ^ 11 ” 

The detailed Jain Bhutashuddhi rite is given at p. 2 A of NirvanakalikS. Its similarity 
to the rite above described may be noted. 
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nyasa, Shadanga-nySlsa on the body (HridaySdi-shadanga-nyJsa) and 
with the hands (Angushth5di-shadanga-nySsa) Pltha-ny5sa and so on. 
The KulSrnava (IV-20) mentions six kinds. Each 6f these might come 
under one or the other of the four general heads. 

“Nyisa also has certain physical effects for these are dependant on the state of mind. 
The pure restful state of meditation is reflected in the body of the worshipper. The 
actions of Nyasa are said to stimulate the nerve centres and to effect the proper 
distribution of the Shaktis of the human frame according to their disposition and 
relations, preventing discord and distraction during worship, which itself holds steady 
the state thus induced” pp. 292-293 ‘Shakti and Sh&kta.’ 

jiva-nyAsa 

JIva-ny&sa is infusion into the S&dhaka’s body purified by Bhu- 
tashuddhi rite of the life-PrSna of the IshtadevatS. accompanied by 
recital of Mantra. By this the body is thought to become that of DevatS. 

mAtrikA-nyAsa 

Matrika-nyasa is the placing the fifty letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, which are considered Mantra-bodies of the DevatS on the body 
of the Sadhaka. They are so placed, mentally saying ‘Om Ham Namah’ 
etc., in the six inner centres (Chakra) in case of Antarmatrik5-ny5sa; 
and externally on the body in case of Bahyamatrika-nyasa. This 
Matrika-nyasa again is Srsti Matrika Nyasa (i. e. Creative) or San- 
gharaMatrika Nyasa (Dissolving). 1/ 

vidyA-nyasa 

Nyasa of Vidya should be done on the head, Muladhara, heart, 
three eyes, two ears, mouth, two arms, back, knees, and navel.” 

rishi-nyAsa 

Rishi-nyasa consists of salutation on the head to Rishi of the 
particular Mantra and salutation in the mouth to the particular meter 
of the verse of the Mantra and in the heart to the Devata and in 
the hidden part (Guhya) to the Blja and also on the two feet and on 
the whole of the body. c 
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shadanga-nyAsa* 

In Shadanga-nyasa certain letters are placed with the Mantras 
Namah, SvShS, Vashat, Vaushat, Hum, Phat, on the heart, head, crown- 
lock (Sikha), eyes, middle of arms and the front and back of the palms. 

KARA-NyAsa 

In Kara-nylLsa the Mantras are assigned to the thumbs, index 
fingers, middle fingers, fourth fingers, little fingers, and the front and 
back of the palms. The meaning of NySsa thus becomes clear. By 
associating the Divine with every part of the body and with the whole 
of it, the mind and body are sought to be made divine to the con¬ 
sciousness of the S&dhaka. They are that already but the mind is made 
so to regard them. 

shodhA-nyAsass 

In Mantramahodadhi (XI Taranga) V. 48 it is stated that Sho- 
dhanySsas and other NySsas should be performed for good luck, but 
are not described for fear of lengthening (of the work) and because 
they are not compulsory. They consist of Ganesha, Graha (Planet), 
Naksatra (Asterism), Yogini, Rashi (Zodiacal sign) and Pitha M&trika 
NySsas. They are described fully in the commentary of the said verse 
48 of XI Taranga of Mantra-Mahodadhi. 

“In the Vira Tantra it is said: 

All the sins of a S&dhaka are destroyed if the Shodh&-Ny&sa which is the principal 
of all Ny&sas, is performed. Shodha-NySsa overcomes the poison of snakes, prevents 
death from accidents, and destroys evil Grahas and diseases. All harmful things are 
destroyed by the force of Shodh&-Ny&sa, and enemies are made thereby friendly. 

The poems of aSidhaka who performs Shodba-Ny&sa sweetly flow in waves 
like streams of grape-juice. The eight forms of Siddhi, namely AnimS and so forth, lie 
within the hollow of his hands. Contemplation in the performance of Shodhi-Nyasa 
destroys all sins of body, speech, and mind. All lesser sins are destroyed by recourse 
to Shodhi-Ny&sa. A Sadhaka who has attained Siddhi in ShodhS-Nyasa can, if he 

* Amongst Jains Shadanga-Ny&sa and Kara~Nyisa appear to be usually employed. 
Matriki—Ny&sa is sometimes employed but the other NySsas are scarcely employed. 

I For MahSshodhS-NySsa see Kul&rnava Tantra IV Ullasa. 
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desires, enter into whatever form he sees. The life of him to whom a S&dhaka who 
has done ShodhS-NySsa bows is shortened. Even Devat&s, not to speak of men, tremble 
with fear at the sight of a SSdhaka who performs Shodha-Ny&sa.” P. 375 Principles 
of Tantra Vol. 11. 

dhyAna* 

In ‘Dhy5na’ or meditation the form of the deity which is being 
worshipped is contemplated on with such vivid imagination, concentration 
of thought and devotion that the image becomes vivified and remains 
before the mind’s eye throughout the course of worship. This ‘Dhy&na’ 
however is ‘Sthula’ or gross. The ‘Suksma’ or subtle ‘DhySna’is con¬ 
templation of the deity in its subtle aspect as formless or as ‘Light’. 
We have already referred to this (See ante pages 33 and 45). The 
deity in ‘Sthula’ or gross Dhyana is contemplated on in its natural 
complexion or colour and with usual ornaments and vehicle. 

fisq sqraft foq li c 

Such is the contemplation in Niskama worship whether daily 
(Nitya), occasional (Naimittika) or special (MahapujS). The Dhyana is 
the same in ‘Purascarana’ also; because ‘Purascarana’ by itself is 
not ‘Kamya’ i. e. performed with a particular desire. Purascarana is 
only a preliminary to K&mya Karma. When the worship is KSmya’ 
as in Shatkarma, Dhy&na varies in colour. (See ante section entitled 
‘Contemplation Colours and Emotions’ page 23 et seq.) The ‘Dhy&na’ 
in case of ‘S&nti’ (Peace of body or mind) is contemplation of the 
deity, its ornaments and apparels as white; in case of Vashikarana (Fasci¬ 
nation) or Akarsana (Attraction) it is red; in case of ‘Stambhana’ 
(Paralysing or stopping any person, thing, feeling or activity) it is yellow; 
in case of Vidvesana (Creating enmity between friends) it is of smoke 
colour; in case of ‘ Ucc&tana ’ (Driving away a person) also it is of 
smoke colour; and in case of MSrana (killing! it is of black colour. 

"'See the present writer’s articles on ‘YogiSvara Sri Hemacandrftcharya and Dhy&na 
-Nirflpana’ in Gujarati in ‘Suvasa’ (a magazine published at Baroda) Vol. 1,12 & Vol. 
11. 2 for further information on Dhy&na. 
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*3®raqircqng I 
rtfr ^iw fan*** ii 
f«>r ■q jtr^i sft^r qsrgqti33!fi& ll 

—qa% ’sto iv»o-^v»<^ 

Dhy&na is again said to be of three kinds. ‘Satvika’, ‘Rajasa’, 
and ‘TSmasa’ and employed for different objects. 

5TtfnT% fcfljro fl%a^n 

q# 5 Ti^sra i 

aros fwnro i 

aricm^t g*r f*qr q«ara: q>q?fa rtvpM. i 
qtssqqf R R%l?rcg: II 

—f3TO%, 3551% *%<> 

See also V. 6, Appendix 30 to the present work; V. 31 Chapter 
VIII Yogashastra by Hemachandr&chSrya and VV. 40 and 47 XI 
Ullasa, Vivekavilasa. 

JAPA 

Japa is of three kinds viz. Vachika or Bh5sya, Up&ngshu and 
MSnasa.* The first is the lowest and the last the highest form. In the 
first Mantra is distinctly and audibly recited. In the second which is 
less gross and therefore superior to the first the Mantra is not uttered. 
There is a movement of the lips and tongue without any articulate 
sound being heard. In the highest form which is mental utterance 
there is neither articulate sound nor movement. There is merely 
meditation on the letters of the Mantra. 

“Certain conditions (See Nityotsava pages 171-172) are prescribed 
as those under which Japa should be done, relating to physical cleanliness 
the dressing of the hair, garments worn, the seated posture (Asana), 
the avoidance of certain states of mind and actions, and the nature 
of the recitation. Japa is done specified number of times, in lakhs by 
great S&dhakas. If the mind is really centred and not distracted through¬ 
out these long and repeated exercises the result must be successful.” 

* NirvSnakaliki (page 4 B) also says so. 
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HOMA, TARPANA, BRAHMANA-BHOJANA ETC- 

Purascarana is comprised of five parts: (1) Worship three times 
a day (ii) Japa (above described) (iii) Homa (Sacrifice) (iv) Tarpana 
(satisfying the deity with water) (v) BrShmana-Bhojana (Feasting of 
Brahmanas): 

Then there is the rule for substituting at least double Japa 
instead of the part which cannot be performed: 

wr. i 

3 *?k Rt«R5: fa^r u —>&o 

‘Kundas’ or the Sacrificial pits for performance of Homa are of 
different shapes according to the object desired to be achieved: 

f? sr II 

-sraflr«Btoi$°£ g i 

ii 

TO ufdqfawn ii 

TTrnft R^BNlffor *T^T f$ |—PIHl4^5T, H 

w I 

ultrcrabrcrapri ^ II 

aro i gs^ sfy n—imfou), 

‘Samidhs’ (Chips of wood), oil, fire and materials for sacrifice 
also vary according to the object to be achieved. (See Mantramahodadhi 
XXV Taranga, JnSnSrnava Tantra XX Patala and Nityotsava pp. 
170-171.) 

Usually the number of ‘Ahutis’ or oblations to fire in Homa is 
one tenth of the number of Japa, the number of Tarpana is one-tenth 
of the number of Ahutis; and the minimum number of BrShmanas to 
be feasted is one tenth of the number of Tarpana. Sometimes ‘Suvasinls’ 
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(Married women) and ‘Kumarls’ (Virgins) are also feasted. If one cannot 
afford to feast the number of Brahmanas stated above, ‘Abhiseka’ or 
‘Mclrjana’ should be performed with Kusha grass dipped in water one 
tenth of the number of Tarpana, and one tenth of the number of ‘Abhiseka’ 
or ‘M&rjana’ should be the number of Brahmanas to be feasted. 

SIDDHI 

If success is not attained after completion of one Purascarana 
two or even three purascaranas should be performed. If success is not 
even then attained well known methods of obtaining ‘Siddbi’ should 
be employed, because if complete success be attained in respect of a 
single Mantra, success would be attained in respect of all Mantras and 
nothing would be impossible to be performed by such a ‘Siddha’ worshipper: 

'fabitarasta f|i 

R: II —%. 

upachAra 

In Tantrik worship the materials used or rites performed are 
called Upachiras. Commonly they are sixteen in number but sometimes 
they are more and sometimes less. In the Sanatkumara Tantra it is 
said “The Ishtadevata should be worshipped daily with sixteen Upachiras, 
or with ten if it is not possible to worship with sixteen, or with five 
Upacharas if it is not possible to worship with even Ten”. Mahinirva- 
natantra 13th Ullasa gives the sixteen, ten and five Upacharas in the 
following verses: 

JUji&aqrarii wufHi srenj<tfl iro^ii 
Mid ^4 tr*n I 

^ qi ^ RI g fb%I ^VyttT IRoyll 

(1) A seat, (2) welcome, (3) water to wash the feet, (4) offering 
(of rice, flower, sandal paste, Durva grass and water in the vessel of 
kushi), (5) water for rinsing the mouth, (6) Madhuparka (Honey, ghee, 
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milk and curd), (7) water for sipping, (8) water for bathing, (9) clothes 
(10) ornaments, (11) gandha (scent), (12) flowers, (13) incense, (14) light, 
(15) edibles, (16) and Vandana- (obeisance), are the sixteen offerings 
prescribed in the worship of Devas. 

(1) water to wash the feet, (2) offering (of rice, sandal paste, 
flower, water and Durva), (3) water (for rinsing the mouth), (4) Madhuparka, 
(5) water (for sipping), (6) gandha, (7) flowers, (8) incense, (9) light, 
and (10) edibles. These are known as the ten upacharas. 

qsahrsrm: *5f*mr ir°sii 

(1) Gandha, (2) flowers, (3) incense, (4) light, and (5) edibles, 
O KalikS.! are called Panchopachara in the worship of a deity. 

The five upacharas according to the present work however, are 
set forth in the following verse of the third chapter. 

b?t?t 4 <r*n i 

3?rf %tsr srgjfNr: TSfiTW*.!* IRVll 

(1) Invocation, (2) installation of the goddess, (3) bringing her 
near to oneself (i. e. one’s consciousness), (4) worship and (5) giving 
her a send off are called by the wise Panchopachara. Jain MSntrik 
works generally mention such Panchopachara Puja. Here it must be 
remembered that word Puja here stands for a composite rite in which are 
offered water for bath, sandal-paste ‘Attar’ etc. as ‘Gandha’, flowers, 
incense, light, rice, edibles and fruits. Amongst the Jains the minimum 
things offered in Puja are these eight from which the Puja is called 
Asta-Prakarl i. e. eight fold. The Jains have also Pujis which have 
either seventeen or twentyone varieties. Really speaking these varieties 
of Puja correspond to the main items in §odashopach§ra worship 
excluding of course the seat, welcome and obeisance. The Jain rite of 
offering water and giving bath is preceded by Pancamrtsnana in which 
are included milk, ghee, curd, sugar-candy or sugar-cane-juice and water. 
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mAhApOjA 

“The Gandharva Tantra says: ” A Mahapuja, with all the various articles 
therefor and complete in all parts, should be performed every month of every year on 
auspicious days. Besides this, worship of IshtadevatS. is a daily work. A S&dhaka may 
perform occasional rites when he is capable of thoroughly carrying out those of daily 
obligation. When he thus becomes an adept in the performance of both the daily and 
occasional rites, then he may think of performing those which are done for the attain- 
Iment of a particular end (K&mya)." 

“A great Puja, with abundance of materials therefore should be performed 
on a fourteenth lunar day, or an eighth lunar day, ora full moon day, or bietween two 
months (the day between two months or the last day of a month), or on a Mah&bhuta 
day. If the fourteenth day of a dark fortnight be a Tuesday, that day is called a Mah&- 
bhuta day. Any special performance on this day causes Bhutas (beings and things) to 
come within the control of the Sadhaka. Again if there is a conjunction of the Pushya* 
Nakshatra on that day, performance on that day is productive of countless fruits.” 

(p. 321 Principles of Tantra Vol. II) ^ 

V 


* One of the twenty-seven "lunar mansions”. 



Mantrayana-Vajrayana 
And Tantrism Amongst Buddhists 

I N course of the foregoing discussion, we have dealt generally with 
the Hindu Tantras of all sects of worshippers. We shall now deal 
with the Buddhist Tantras in particular as they are equally important 
in the History of Tantras and Mysticism and shall then describe Mys¬ 
ticism amongst Darvishes in a separate section. Finally we shall treat 
of Mantrav&da amongst Jains in comparatively greater details and then 
in a separate part the contents of the work here published and notes 
and comments on the works in the appendices and the biographies of 
the authors thereof. 

The Buddhists are divided into two principal sects viz, Maha- 
yana and Hinayana. The Northern Buddhists of Tibet, China'and 
Japan belong to the former sect and they term those of the South 
i. e. Ceylon, Burma zmd other places ‘Hinay&nists’ which term is not 
of a complimentary character. The Mah&yanists i. e. the followers of 
the Greater Vehicle are so called because they strive for the enligh¬ 
tenment of the whole universe, while the Hinay&nists, i. e. the followers 
of the Lesser Vehicle are so called, because each of the followers seeks 
Nirvana and Arhatship for himself only. VajrayJLna or Mantrayina is 
a development and a branch of the Mahfiyana. Vajray&na is a form 
of T&ntric Northern Buddhism. At first Buddhism was divided into 
three Yanas viz, (1) Shr&vakay&na (2) Pratyeka-BuddhaYana and (3) 
BodhisattvaySna. With the advent of Padma-Sambhava (the son of 
the famous Indrabhuti who flourished in circa 717 A. D.) who was the 
founder of the Mantray5na school in Tibet, Bodhisattvay&na developed 
according to Kazi Dawa-Samdup into VajraySna and Mantray&na the 
same being divided further into the following main divisions: (1) Kri- 
ySLtantra-YSna, (2) Charyfi or UpSya-tantra-YSna (3) Yoga-Tantra- 
Yfina, the last being further subdivided into three (4) MahS-Yoga- 
tantra—Y&na, (5) Anuttara-Yoga-tantra-Yina, (6) Ati-Yoga-tantra— 
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Yina. The Yogachara school* * * § which evolved out of SunyavSda of the 
^[adhyamakas did to an extent contribute to the development of 
Tantras, but it was the Vajrayana which was the chief contributor. 

Vajrayana literally means ‘adamantine vehicle’ but really ‘Sunya 
vehicle’. Sunyata is called Vajra, because it is firm and sound, cannot 
be changed, cut or pierced, cannot be burnt, and cannot be destroyed. 
According to the MadhyamakasNirvSna is Sunya; according to Yogachara 
which is a later development of Sunyavada, besides Sunya Vijnana, 
a positive element, is present. While according to Vajrayana, besides 
the two, the element of Mahasukha ‘eternal bliss’ is also present. This 
Vajrayana further introduces the theory of five Dhyani Buddhas,* 
presiding over five Skandhas, and families of the five Dhyani Buddhas 
who come forth when needed. Five Bodhisattvas and their Saktis are 
the first to emanate. It also introduced the worship of various deities 
with their Saktis and a large number of gods or goddesses and their 
Sadhanas, Stutis etc. Vajrayana§ can be said to be direct development 
of the ^Yog&cara school and the Vijnanavada it inculcates rather than 
the Madhyamaka school. 

Asahga, brother of the famous Vasubandhu, who flourished in 
the fourth century of the Christian era is said to have introduced 


*The five Dhyani Buddhas are Aksobhya presiding over Vijnana Skandha, Vairocana 
over Rupa Skandha, Ratnasambhava over Vedana Skandha, Amit&bha over Samjna 
Skandha, and Amoghasiddhi over Samskara Skandha. Their colours are given below. 
Vajradhara embodies in Himself all the five Dhyfini Buddhas, is of blue colour and 
has two hands crossed on his breast, the right holding an adamant (Vajra) and the 
left a bell. He is supposed to be over all the Dliyani Buddhas and is called the Sixth. 

IRTcit ^ ^ I 

3P>lf Wftqt %cT: U-fTraWflar ?. 

§ The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for much of the information about Ma- 
ntrayina and VajraySna given here to the learned authors of the Introduction to 
SidhanamilSjShiktasampradaya (Gujarati)and Introduction to Shrl Chakrasambhara. 
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TSntrism amongst the Buddhists whicfi was transmitted from precep¬ 
tor to pupil in the most secret manner upto the time of Dharmakirti. 
The first to openly a vow and preach this doctrine were Saraha, N5- 
garjuna, Luipada, Padmavajra, Anangavajra and Indrabhuti. 

Guhyasamaja alias SrisamUja is probably the most authoritative 
and original work from which T&ntrism drew its inspiration. It is written 
in the form of a Sangiti and believed to have been delivered in an 
assembly of the faithful by the SarvatathSLgatak&yavakcitta. Dr. -B. 
Bhatt5.ch5.ryya, the learned editor of Sadhanam5l5 says in his Introdu¬ 
ction about this work:- 

“This is probably the first work of the Tantra school, and Asanga quite conceivably 
may have had something to do with it, as it is commonly believed that the Tantras 
were introduced by him from the Tusita heaven where he was initiated in mysticism 
by Maitreya. But of course, this view cannot be said to be definite, or to be based on 
sufficiently strong evidence, and it is very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position 
to trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner possible.” 

“Vajrayanaincorporatedmany leadingtenets of Mantrayana which was a form 
of Mahayina Buddhism, where Mantras, MudrSs, Mandalas, and gods were given the 
greatest prominence for the attainment of Siddhis or else Nirvana or omniscience.” 

The earliest work of Mantrayana viz. Vidy5dharapitaka-forming 
part of the canonical literature of the Mahasanghikas is not now avai¬ 
lable; another work of Mantrayana however viz. Manjushrimulakalpa 
is available. It is in the style of Mahayana Sutras in the Sangiti form. 
Dr. B. Bhatticharyya considers the date of the work to be about 
200 A. D.* Mantras and Mudras therein are not systematised as in the 
later Vajray5na works. There is no mention therein of Panchatattva 
worship. The Mulakalpa mentions MantraySna but not VajrayJLna which 
is for the first time mentioned in “Guhyasamaja”. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 
surmises that there is a history of development of several centuries behind 
that work and says that if TantraySna could be traced to the root probably 
“the opinion of Santarakshita and Kamalaslla that instructions of Tan- 


* Winternitz however says: “ But his arguments are by no means convincing ”, that 
is, to fix the date so early as 200 A. D. See P. 635 History of Indian Literature. 
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tras, Mantras, MudrSs and Mandalas were delivered by Buddha himself 
for the benefit of such of his followers who cared more for the material 
prosperity than the spiritual” would be found to be correct. 

On the authority of Pag Sam Jon Zan he also says that T£n- 
trism was first developed in UddiySna and thence transmitted to the 
other Pithas, KamSkhy&, Sirihatta and Purnagiri and the rest of India. 

We have mentioned above some of the earliest prominent pro¬ 
mulgators of Buddhist TSntrism. Of them Saraha (633 A. D.) according 
to both T&r&n&th and author of Pag Sam Jon Zan as also Cakrasamvara 
succession list was one of the earliest promulgator of Buddhist T5ntrism. 
He was also known as Sarahabhadra and Rahulabhadra. T&ntrism got 
publicity with him and therefore its commencement is taken to be seventh 
century A. D. He introduced Buddhakap&la Tantra and Luipa the first 
SiddhScarya (669 A. D.) the YoginI SancaryS, Kambala and Padmavajra 
(693 A. D.) introduced the Hevajratantra, KrsnacSryya (717 A. D.) 
the Samputatilaka, Lalitavajra (693 A. D.) the three divisions of Krsna- 
yamSritantra, and D&rikapSi (753 A. D.) the KSlacakra. We may mention 
here that the great T&ntrika NSg&rjuna flourished in 645 A. D. and was 
different from N5g&rjuna the founder of the M&dhyamaka school who 
flourished about 150 A. D. The T&ntrika N&g&rjuna was a prolific writer 
of Tantras and is said to have imported the worship of Ekajat&x from 
Bhota i. e. Tibet. Savaripa (657 A. D.) is another interesting historical 
figure noted for his magical prowess and can be easily identified as the 
author of the collection of Mantras distinctly known as Ssbara Mantrans. 
He belonged to the hill tribe called the Savaras or huntsmen in Bengal. 


xDr. B. Bhattich&ryya’s inference-that India knew of no deity as Ekajati before Na- 
g&r juna’s time-however is unwarranted. The colophon of Ekajat&'s SSdhanS, in Sadba- 
namila, does not say so. It only means that the SSdhana was rescued or restored 
and not that the deity was imported. Besides Naradiyapurana Adh. 85 v. 123 actually 
mentions Ekajata. EkajatS. is also mentioned in GuhyasamSja at p. 88. TSra in NSradiya 
purSna Adh. 85 is not described with Ak§obhya on the crown, nor decked with MudrSs. 
Kali, Sarasvati and Bhadrakali cannot therefore be rightly said to be Buddhist in origin. 
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He composed a S&dhanS. of Kurukulla and was the originator of Vajra- 
yoginl cult where the deity worshipped is of red colour. The Sahara 
Mantras are referred to by the famous Jain Acharya Haribhadrasuri in 
his work S&strav&rtSsamuccaya:- 

srcfci sfefosfq *t traui—n 

Padmavajra mentioned above also wrote a work named Guhya- 
siddhi which seems to have been much popular in Tibet. He advocates 
there in objectionable rites and practices specially relating to the 
MahamudrS. or Sakti. According to him all these rites and practices 
originated from Buddha himself and were recorded in the work 
GuhyasamSja alias SrisamJLja. The goal preached by him in the said 
work is stated as not possible to be reached without the Sakti. 
It would seem the Panchatattva worship gathered strength from 
Padmavajra’s said work although it must have started about the time 
of Guhyasamaja. His pupil Anarigavajra* (705 A. D.) wrote several 
works on ‘Hevajratantra’ introduced by his preceptor. He wrote 
PrajnopSyaviniscayasiddhi also. 

Indrabhuti who flourished about 717 A. D. wrote several works 
on Tantras and was considered an authority on VajraySna and Tantra, 
long after his time. The S&dhanamala includes the Sidhanas composed 
by him named Kurukulla Sadhana. One of his important works viz, 
Jnanasiddhi describing shortly the principal Vajray&nist doctrines and 
rites has been discovered and published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 
This work also preaches that if the kind of knowledge there described 
is obtained Bodhi can be attained even if one indulges in immoral 
actions or takes animal food or strong drinks. 

KrsnScharyya who flourished about 717 A. D. is said to have 
introduced Tantras in which the male and female deities sit clasping 

*Dr. B. Bhattacharyya in his article ‘Glimpses of VajraySna’ says that Anarigavajra 
renounced Buddhism in his later life and became one of the saints of the N&thapantha, 
and that he is identified with Gorak$anatha. 
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each other. He may be identified with Krsnaraja who introduced worship 
of Vajrasarasvati. LaksminkarS, belonged to the royal family of Uddiyana 
and was the sister of the famous Indrabhuti. She wrote an interesting 
work named ‘Advayasiddhi’+ in which she preached certain novel doc¬ 
trines such as worship of one’s own body where all the Gods reside. 
She said once the truth was known there was no restriction for the 
worshipper. He may eat or drink anything. He may violate any law 
and that there was no need to undergo any suffering or to fast or to 
bathe. She however stated that women of all castes should be respected 
as they were embodiments of Prajna. Since her time this new teaching 
won many adherents who came to be known as Sahajayanists. It would 
appear that SahajaySna started with her. We would now mention 
Dombiheruka (777 A. D.) who is recognised as one of the 84 Siddhas 
and who wrote on Sahajayana as well as VajraySna. In his work ‘Sahaja- 
siddhi’ he formulates Kula worship from which come the words Kaulika 
and Kul5c5ra. Explaining the word Kula he says that Kulas* are 
five and originate from the five Dhy&ni Buddhas and that the latter 
are called Kuleshas. This would suggest that Kaulas are Buddhists. The 
Kaulas declare themselves to be T&ntric Hindus. The meaning of 
Kula and Kaulas in Hindu Tantras is not definite. Although it may 
be an interesting inquiry whether the Kaulas are Hindus or Buddhists, 
yet there is practically no difference between the Kaul5ch5ra and the 
Tantric BuddhachSra. 

+ The commingling of Sunyati with ‘Karuna’ is ‘Advaya’ in Vajraylna. It is the 
foundation of §akti worship amongst Buddhists. It is also deified. Heruka and Prajna 
are the two deities in whom Sunyata and Karuna are personified. They are in embrace 
in the Yuganaddha or the Yab-Yum form. 

* ^ I 

it 

wita: 

Ak§obhya, Vairocana, Amitabha, RStnasambhava and Amoghasiddhi are the five 
Dhy&ni Buddhas called KuleSas who started Thunderbolt, Lotus, Jewel, Disc (Cakra) 
and Action families. 
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Dombiheruka writes about MahSsukha which can be had from 
one’s experience. It has four successive stages viz. Ananda, Param&nanda 
ViramSnanda and SahajSnanda. During the reign of king Mahfpila 1st 
who flourished between 978 A. D. to 1030 A. D. there arose a group 
of powerful writers on Tantra, like Dipankara, Advayavajra and others 
and that was the next period of Buddhist Tfintric development. The 
readers who are interested to know the aims and objects of Buddhist 
T&ntrics may refer to the learned introduction of Dr. B. BhattScharyya 
to S&dhanamSla. 

We would here note that of the five kinds of Siddhis described 
in PatanjalayogasutrS.: (jsRfafSR^q; fag*: iiy-iii the Siddhis 

aimed at by the Tantrics are those obtained through the Mantras^jThe 
eight great Siddhis of the Buddhists are different from those mentioned 
in the YogashSstra.* The Buddhist’s Siddhis are (1) Khadga, (2) Anjana, 
(3) P&dalepa, (4) Antardh&na, (5) Rasa-Ras&yana, (6) Khecara, (7) Bhii- 
cara, (8) Pfttala. The six rites or §atkarma according to Buddhist 
Tantras are:- $5nti, Vashlkarana, Stambhana, Vidvesana, UccStana and 
M&rana, practically the same as mentioned in other classes of Tantras. 

The S&dhanJL of Suklakurukulla at page 368 ff, mentions the 
different mental conditions and the dates of the month and the dire¬ 
ctions to be faced for the due performance of Satkarma. The deity 
worshipped for the different rites though same will have different forms, 
colours and weapons according to the rules regulating the same. Appro¬ 
priate directions, time, manual gestures (MudrSLs) seats and modes of 
applications of Mantras for the different rites are prescribed also in 
the work here published. 

According to Dr. B. BhattfichSryya, the Mantras of Vajrayina 
seem to be a development of the Dh&ranls contained in the VidyJl- 
dharapitaka mentioned above. The DhSranis existed in Buddhism from 
very ancient times and seem to have been devised for those Buddhists 

* The eight Siddhis of Yoga viz, Ahimi and others are covered by the Vaikriya 
Labdhi (i. e. Siddhi) of the Jains. See ‘Senapra£na’ p. 76 Answer to quetion 276. 
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who cared more for their material welfare than Nirvaiia. They could 
not read the Sutras and so they were shortened into Dh&ranis for 
being memorised. When further shortened the DhStmls were reduced 
to Mantras which were sometimes reduced to a single syllable in the 
form of Bija * as in the case of PrajnSp&ramita. 

. \ HINDU MANTRIC SYSTEM 

r U 

^ Dr. B. BhattSchJLryya infers Hindu Mantric system to be later 
than the Buddhist Vajrayana and even that it was incorporated bodily 
into Hinduism from Buddhism, because he thinks Tantric Mantras 
make abrupt appearance in Hindu Tantric literature without showing 
even a faint trace of the earlier and crude stages of development. We 
beg to differ and point out that Hindu Tantric literature has gradually 
developed from the Vedas specially the Atharvaveda. Besides what 
has been stated in the previous section hereof regarding Atharvaveda 
being the original source of Mantra as well as Tantra we beg to refer 
the readers to Asurikalpa in which according to the Mantra and Dh> ana 
there given the principal deity Durga is addressed as ‘Atharvanasya 
Duhite’ and ‘Turyavedasya Putrf i. e. daughter of Atharvan.§ 

It is not only according to Hindu tradition or belief of Hindu 
T&ntrics that Atharvaveda is considered to be the original source from 
which T&ntrism is considered to have developed but also according to 
Jain authorities. We shall show this by references from two ancient 
Jain works viz. Vasudeva Hindi by Vachaka Sri Sanghad&sa and 

*Buddhist Mantras are of four kinds:—(1) Bija Mantra being monosyllabic (2) Mula- 
mantras are long and maybe compared to Hindu Tantrika’s Malamantras (3) Hfdaya 
Mantra being short Mantra for Japa of the principal deity i. e. IshtadevatS (4) Avara- 
Uadevati Mantras being generally short Mantras of the deities surrounding the chief 
deity. 

§ I 

snwforcgrjit fsfetnuRt §3%^ gsfaU 
3*u TOraRjqw fagircreCto igft smifij ii 
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Sutrakrt&nga TikS.by Sil&nkSch&rya. This SanghadSsa is a Bh&shyakSra 
and is older than even the great feh&shyakSra Shri Jinabhadraganiksa- 
mashramana the author of ViseshSvasyaka BhUshya and Visesha^avati. In 
his latter work he has mentioned the said Vasudeva Hindi calling it 
Vasudeva charita. We can therefore emphatically state that SanghadSLsa 
flourished prior to 6th century A. D. In his said work Vasudeva Hindi 
at p. 151 he has mentioned ‘Mantra Niyogas’ of Atharvaveda. (2) Simi¬ 
larly SilSnka the commentator of SutrakritSnga refers to MSntric 
practices of Atharvaveda meant for AbhichSra. Seepage 169 commentary 
SutrakritSnga, Agamodayasamiti Edition. 

Not only the Vedas but also the subsequent Hindu literature 
comprised of Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanishads and PurSnas appears 
to have contributed to the development of Tantras.* We would first 
refer the readers to what Dr. B. BhattSchSryya says about Vajrayana 
at p. XXXVI of his Introduction to SSdhanamSla:- 

“We can thus see that the Vajrayana took into account all the good things, tenets, 
philosophical notions and theories, and incorporated all that was best in Buddhism 
and probably in Hinduism also, and it was owing to this that it attained great popularity.” 

We would then refer the readers to the several quotations above showing 
the connection of Tantra and Mantra with Atharvaveda etc. and also 
the appendix II to ‘Shakti and Shakta’ by Sir John Woodroffe. We 
would also refer them then to the work in Gujarati by late D._B. 
Narmadashankar Mehta entitled “Shakta Samprad&ya” which traces 
the~5hia£fr worship through the different classes of literature beginning 
from the Vedas. The learned writer quotes the following ‘Rik’ in praise 
of Sarasvatl from Rigveda at the very start to show the existence of 
Goddess Sarasvatl in Vedic times: sroW* l sftswfaRrcail 

(Rig. 10, 61,21). He states that the whole of the Vedas may be summa¬ 
rised in two words, ‘Yajna’ and ‘Brahma’. ‘Yajna’ requires AnusthSna, 

*Winternitz also says :-“On the other hand, some essential traits of the Tantras can be 
found as far back as in Atharvaveda, as well as in the Brihmapas and Upani$ads.” 
P. 605 History of Indian Literature. 
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while ‘Brahma' thinking. He then states that Saktiv&da is connected 
with the Vedic UpasanS. Kinda. He then refers to the various Suktas in 
praise of Aditi. She is said to be the mother of Gandharvas, Manushyas, 
Pitaras, Asuras and all Bhutas. Sakti is here worshipped as Mother. 
She is also called Mahi or Prithvi, Savitri, Gayatrl and SarasvatT. 
Aditi in short is also called Devatamayi. In the Sukta of UsadevI, 
Sakti is praised in the form of Virgin while Sakti in the form of Wife 
is praised in the Sukta of Surya. Vaksukta, (Rig. 10-26) and Laksmisukta 
in the appendix to Rigveda established worship of Sakti. Further 
references from Agnirahasyak&nda of Yajurveda, Mantropanishad of the 
Svet&shvatara branch, Chh&ndogya Upanishad of Samaveda, Tandi 
branch, and Kathaka Upanishad to Surya’s wife, Prajna alias Sphurana, 
ParS and Devatamayi Aditi respectively are given by the said writer 
in the first chapter of the said work. Vajasaneyi Samhita refers to 
Ambika (III—57) and Siva (XVI-1). Then the said author traces Saktivada 
through Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanishads and Vedangas. 

In Brahmanas and Aranyakas, Sakti of Brahma is known by 
the name of Gayatri, Savitrl, and SarasvatT. Gayatrl is said to be 
Bhargamayi, Tejomayi and Jyotirmayi. She is called Savitri as she 
gives birth to the universe. She is SarasvatT as the current of joy 
(Ananda) of Brahma flows from her. For full exposition of Gayatri, 
Gopatha Brahmana (1-30-38), Brihad Aranyaka (7-14) and MaitrayanT 
(Prapathaka 5) are referred to by the said learned author. He further 
gives the information given below in Chapter II of his said work. He 
says that the roots of the technical Tantric terms ‘Bindu’, ‘BTja’ and 
‘Nada’ are to be found in the upasana portion of the Aranyakas. They 
are derived from ‘Iksana’, ‘Tapa’, and ‘Sarjana’, of the Vedic liter¬ 
ature, and are known as ‘Iccha’, ‘Jnana’ and ‘Kriya’ in Vedanta. This 
trio of ‘Bindu’ ‘BTja’ and ‘Nada’ is represented by a triangle with a 
dot in its centre and is known as ‘Traipuradhama’. Here ‘Bindu’ is 
first divided into ‘Parabindu’ and ‘Aparabindu’ and the latter is subdi¬ 
vided into the said ‘Trio’. The central dot is the ‘Para Bindu’ and the 
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three points by joining which the triangle is formed are the said ‘Trio’. 
The deity presiding over this ‘Traipuradh&ma’ is ‘Tripura’ and the 
detailed and complete representation of it is ‘Srichakra’ and the Vidy5 
relating to it is ‘Srividya’. The other names given to Tripura in the 
Aranyakas are ‘SubhagS.’ ‘Sundarf and ‘Ambika’. Kanya, Kumari, 
Katyayani and Durga are mentioned in Talttirfya Aranyaka. Uma 
Haimavati and Gauri are equally well-known. The worship of this 
deity is set forth in Saubh5gyak&nda which is considered to be a part 
of Atharvaveda. Some of the Mantras of this Kanda are to be found 
in Aranyakas in the rites relating to Yajna. Literally their meaning 
is applicable to the Yajnas, while in reality they relate to the worship 
of the deity. At page 158 of the said work the learned author says 
Buddhist T&ntrism is evidence of Buddhism having risen from Hinduism 
and having been ultimately mixed up with it. He also says that apart 
from Buddhistic Philosophy the Buddhistic literature relating to Vya- 
vahara-dharma and ordinary rules of conduct was based on the Hindu 
Tantric literature as the Hindu Tantrics were not particular about 
Vamashrama-dharma. Referring to the Buddhist Tantra Srichakra Sam- 
bh5ra he says that worship of Sakti including Mandalas, Blja-NySsas, 
Mantras, Mudras, Upacharas Abhiseka and Dhy&na as therein described 
follows Hindu Tantrashastra, the difference being only in the name of the 
deities. He says that it would be clear to every critical person that 
a thing is not changed by being differently named. He further says 
that as there is extensive Br&hmanic Tantric literature relating to Kali 
and Srividya, there is extensive Buddhist Tantric literature relating to 
Tara. He says that among the Hlnayanists also Manimekhala is wor¬ 
shipped as the deity presiding over the sea and that there is reference 
to this deity in ‘Mahanipata’ and ‘Dasanipata’. We may here translate 
the verse, rendered in Gujarati by the said learned writer from a Tantra 
at page 81 of the said work, to show that worship of Sakti is universal:- 
“Maheshvaras call her Sakti, Sankhyas Para Prakriti, worshippers of the 
Sun MaharajnI,BuddhistsTara,Charvakas Asha,PashupatasSantajainas 
Sri, followers of Brahma Sraddha, Vaidikas Gayatri, and the ignorant 
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people Mohinf. Referring to the ten Siddha Vidyas, (all of whom are 
named as emanations of DurgS in SivapurSna as already shown) the 
learned writer says that Kali or Sy&m£ is much worshipped in the 
Eastern India, Sundarf or Sri in the Southern India, Bhuvaneshvarl in 
Utkala i. e. Orissa, Tripura in the Western India but more known 
under the name of Ambika and Tara mainly amongst the Buddhists. 

He mentions the fourteen following Upanishads to show the worship 
of Sakti in the Upanishad period: 1 Tripura, 2 Tripuratapini, 3 Devi, 
4 Bahvrca, 5 Bhavana, 6 Sarasvatihrdaya, 7 Sita, 8 Saubhagyalaksmi, 
9 Kali, 10 Tara, 11 Advaitabhava, 12 Arana, 13Kaula, and 14 Srividyata- 
raka. He, however, states that Kali, Tara, Kaula and Srividyataraka 
Upanishads are not traced to the Vedic literature and are later than 
the rise of Tantrism. Of the Vedangas he refers to Vyakarana and its 
philosophy of ‘ Sphota ’ which is Sakti of Brahma and says that the 
grammarians accept Vak as Sakti of the soul. 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya states (p. XVIII Introduction to SS.- 
dhanamala): 

“The conception of Gods and Goddesses in the Pauranic literature was so very attrac¬ 
tive that the Buddhists in later times could not help incorporating the idea of godhead 
in their religion; and when they actually did this they deified all important personali¬ 
ties of Buddhism together with the deification of a large number of Buddhistic ideas 
and philosophical concepts along with a few purely Hindu gods such as GaneSa, 
Sarasvati etc.” 

Further Dr. Bhattacharyya himself (at p. XII of his Introduction 
to SadhanmSla) states, that the magical conception in India can be 
traced continuously through Rgveda, the Brahmanas, Atharvaveda, 
Kalpasutras, Dharmasutras, Puranas, theTantras, and the PancharStras. 

We have already traced the development of Hindu Mantric 
system from Vedas downwards. We would now show its existence in 
PurSnas which would show that when the Buddhists admittedly borrowed 
from PurSnas some of the Hindu Gods and Goddesses and incorporated 
the idea of godhead in their religion, they could also draw upon the 
Hindu Mantric system contained therein. Futher we would show by 
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references from the earliest available work of Buddhist Mantray&na 
viz,Aryamanjushrimulakalpa itself the existence of extensive non-Buddhist 
MSntric literature and particularly the Hindu Mantras and Tantras. 
We leave it to be judged by the readers whether the evidence adduced 
proves the existence of ancient Hindu MSntric system or merely a 
magical conception and also whether it would be correct to state that 
“TSntric Hinduism drew its inspiration almost wholly from TSLntric 
Buddhism.” 

Dr. B. Bhatt5.ch5.ryya in his Introduction to Guhyasam5ja 
at p. XXXIV defining Tantra says: 

“Now for the Tantra to be called a real Tantra there must be the element of Sakti 
in it. Without Sakti there cannot be a true Tantra or a Tantra par excellence." 

We may state, however, that even Manjushrlkalpa does not restrict the 
meaning of the term ‘Tantra’ in this manner. There it means only a 
systematised Mantrashastra. Dr. B. BhattSchSryya having not made 
matters clear in his Introduction to S5dhanam5lS as to the connotation 
of the term ‘Tantra’ as used by him, there is likely to be some con¬ 
fusion. He seems to make a distinction between Tantras of Yoga and 
Yogatantra classes and others in his Introduction to Guhyasamaja at p. 
XXXII. He seems therefore to be aware of works which are termed 
Tantras but do not fall within his above definition. 

purAnas 

Even if the term ‘Tantra’ is used in the special sense, references 
to such TSntric deities with their Saktis are found for intance in Kur- 
mapur&na. In the first AdhySya Visnu calls Sri his Sakti. 
ri qwroftR&Jpft’ 1 

urai firar^r *£r**n$% smuu 

In Adhy5ya 12 Shiv5 calls herself Sakti of Maheshvara. Not 

jit flfl nferomrawi || 

only that but in verse 88 of the same chapter HimvSn describes her 
as being half the body of Sankara (SankarSrdhasharfrini). The same 
AdhySya 12 includes SahasranSma of Siv5 which is one of the five 
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parts of a T&ntric Panch&nga. The said hymn includes names of many 
of the T&ntric deities known at present. A very important reference 
is to be found in the same Adhy&ya 12 verse 262 which mentions 
inter alia K&p&la Bhairava Y5mala and V&ma shastras which are meant 
for deluding people, being of T&masT nature and opposed to Sruti 
and Smriti. 

V* '• fta arW55 I 

gll ’©to ^ 

Similarly Garudapur5na describes G&rudavidy& in Adhy&yas 19 
and 197 and worship of T&ntric deities such as Visnu, Siva, Surya, 
Ganesha, Hayagriva, Durg& and Tripur& with Mandalas, Mudr5s and 
Ny&sas. It also gives a Sahasran5mastotra and a Kavacha of Visnu 
both being parts of a T&ntric Panch&nga. It also gives Panchatattvas 
and Chakra worship though Panchatattvas known to the later T&ntrikas 
are not described. 

Agnipur&na itself says that it contains all the Vidy&s:- ft 
grtflsfwt : II Adh. 383 v. 51. What is most important, 

however, for the present discussion is the fact, that 39th Adhy&ya of 
Agnipurana enumerates 25 Tantras, which conclusively establishes the 
existence of Hindu Tantras, contemporaneously with if not prior to 
Agnipurana. The limitation of space at our disposal does not allow us 
to reproduce the said list or the other references given below. The 
26th Adhyaya gives Mudras and the 29th, 30th and 320th Adhy&yas 
describe Sarvatobhadra and other Mandalas. The 30th Adhy&ya 
further describes 3 kinds of Dhy&na. Adhy&yas 42 to 68 describe cha¬ 
racteristics of temples and idols of various Tantric deities, their instal¬ 
lation ceremonies including ‘Utsava’ as also Jlrnoddh&ravidhi i. e. 
repairing or reinstating idols. Then two kinds of Dlks& are described: 
Samayadiks& (Adh. 81) and Nirv&nadTksa (Adhs. 83 to 88). Satkarmas 

1 All references to PurSnas are from the publications by Sri Venhateshvara press, 
Bombay. 
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are described in AdhySyas 137 and 138 and various Nyasas in AdhySya 
145. It is significant that one whole chapter 293 is taken up in the 
description of the technical terms of Mantra (MantraparibhSlsS). The 
325th AdhySya gives a Chakra called ‘Siddh&dyanshakathana’ to ascer¬ 
tain whether a particular Mantra will be fruitful or not. 

Naradlyapur&na expressly mentions ‘TSntrikas’ and Agamokta- 
vidhSna’ (Adh. 88. v. 24 and 69). It calls the Mantric portion ‘MahS- 
tantra’ in its contents (Adh. 97) as also at other places (Adh. 92 v. 21) and 
gives Mantras, their purification, Diksa rite and Kavacha and Sahasra- 
nSma stotras of Ganesha, Surya, Visnu, Siva and Sakti. AdhySya 66 
v. 59 mentions Tantric SandhyS. Adh. 91, vv. 37-38 contain Dhy&na 
of UmSpati i. e. Mahesha with UmS in embrace. In course of worship of 
Sri Ganesha Adh. 68 v. 17 mentions his Dhyana in which he is accompa¬ 
nied by his Sakti and further on vv. 43-44 mention ‘Tarpana’ of couples of 
deities. In Adh. 84 in course of worship of Bhuvaneshi worship of couples 
of deities is mentioned. Adhy&yas 64 to 91 are taken up with descriptions 
of Mantras, Kavachas (protective hymns), Sahasranamas and Stotras 
of various Tantric deities, and Mandalas, Mudras, Ny5sas and Bhuta- 
shuddhi. It is very important that Adhs. 85 to 87 derive ten MahSvidyas 
(8 of them being common with those in the current list of Mah&vidyas) 
thus: Vak or Van!, Kali and Tara as emanations of Sarasvatl; Bala 
Tripura, Annapurna and Bagalamukhi of MahalaksmI, and Chinnamasta, 
Tripurabhairavi, Matangi and Dhumavati of Durga. This furnishes 
us with a link in the development of ten Mahavidyas from 3 Saktis 
viz, Brahmi, Vaisnavl and Raudri. Taking this with the reference 
from Sivapurana given in the previous part hereof showing that 10 Ma¬ 
havidyas emanated from Durga and with three forms of Durga in 
Durgasaptashati we are able to infer oneness of Sakti in the beginning. 
It also shows how Vedic literature has contributed to the development 
of Sakti worship. The readers will also see that Tara Chinnamasta 
and, Kali were not originally Buddhist but Hindu Tantric deities. 
Finally we would mention Markandeya Purana which contains the 
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famous Durg&saptashati and state that the antiquarians consider it 
very ancient and its text untampered by interpolators. 

Whatever view as to the date of each of these puranas may 
be taken it is certain that they are prior to the date when Buddhist 
Tantras according to Dr. B. Bhattacharyya became known i. e. 
about 700 A. D. ^ 

nAgArjuna’S KAKSAPUTA v ' 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya says that Sara ha, N5g5rjuna and others 
were chief masters to boldly and publicly preach the TSntric doctrines. 
Now N&g&rjuna is said to have flourished cir. 645 A. D. lie wrote 
a work named Kaksaputa. This work is published in Calcutta in a col¬ 
lection named Indraj&lavidy&sangraha and the above work is called there 
Siddhanag&rjunakaksaputam. At p. 265 of the said work occurs the 
following passage which speaks for itself and shows the indebtedness 
of N&g&rjuna to Hindu Tantras styled Agamas. It may be noted that 
it also includes Atharvana Mahaveda amongst the Agamas consulted 
by him for composition of his said work Kaksaputa. He also mentions 
Sankara as having described in times of yore various modes of attain¬ 
ing success in ‘Vidy&s’ when asked by P&rvatl. 

Rttft *nf i 

ii§ qrWt ii 

ff sm&g II 

^Tt$t («m% v.l.) i 

v.l.) ^ v.l.) n 


1 V.l. 2 V.l. STI?*^ 3 V.l. foWBR* 
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If the work Kaksaputa said to have been composed by Nag&rjuna 
is the same as the one published- and there is none other known-the 
evidence seems to be conclusive as to the priority of Hindu Tantrikas 
and the indebtedness of Buddhist TSntrikas to the former. 

manjuSrImUlakalpa 

v/Even stronger evidence is furnished by Manjushrimulakalpa of 
the ancientness of the Hindu Tantras and Mantras. 

Dr. B. BhattScharyya says about this work in his Introduc¬ 
tion to Guhyasamaja that it treats of the M&ntric texts of Manjushrl 
Kum&rabhuta several times designated therein as Karttikeya. He is 
introduced with ‘several Saiva but non-Tantric deities’. It contains 
practices for obtaining long life, health and happiness and all desired 
objects. It is in the form of a Sangiti and includes dialogues between 
Sakyamuni and Kumara Manjushrl interspersed with querries by the 
Assembly of the Faithful. He further says: 

"This work is very important for the history of the development of Tantric ideals, 
tenets and practices, and provides a landmark in the process of their developments. 
In this work which has been rightly styled by Dr. Winternitz as a Tantric work we 

find mention of a large number of gods and goddesses, several ancient works.a 

large number of Mudris, and descriptions of Mandalaswith special directions for pain¬ 
ting them and innumerable rites for attaining Siddhis or perfections.” 

"The names of Amitayus, Amitabha, Locani, Ratnaketu, Vajrap&ni, Avalo- 
kiteivara, Mamaki, RatnapJLni, etc. are mentioned but not in a systematic form,” 

He considers the date of this work to be cir. 200 A. D. It is 
the earliest available work of Buddhist Mantray&na. 

We do not know why the Saiva deities found in the work are 
said to be non-TSntric. Karttikeya alias Skanda himself is a Tantric 
deity and so is Siva. 

Further there are specific references to Saiva Vaisijava and 
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GSLruda Tantra and Mantras of Siva, Visnu, Brahma, Aditya, Garuda, 
Mahal&ksm! and other deities of Hindu pantheon. There are references 
also to Laukika (popular) Mantras. This means that Mantras other 
than those of Buddhist origin called Laukika were prevalent amongst 
the masses. These must have had their origin in the Vedic literature.* 
Some time the author of the said work claims that even Laukika 
Mantras and those of Garuda Tantra and others were promulgated 
by Bodbisattva. The reader will consider for himself what value should 
be attached to such claim. The description as Mantrasiddhas of a 
number of historical and illustrious Hindu personages, such as Arjuna 
and AsvatthSma. son of the famous Dron5.cha.rya of Mah§bh5rata fame 
amongst others (see P. 604 ff.) who flourished long prior to the birth 
of Lord Buddha, proves the existence and practice of the Hindu Man¬ 
tras even in ancient times. The author of Manjushrlkalpa, however, 
says that they practised one or the other of the Buddhist Mantras. 
It will be interesting to note that the said work contains a reference 
to Jain illustrious personages such as Risabha (first Tlrthankara of 
the Jains) his father Nabhi and son Bharata as Mantrasiddhas (see 
P. 609). The fact that this work calls itself aTantra is of great impor¬ 
tance infixing the date of the origin of the Buddhist Tantras which 
will be about 200 A. D. or later if a later date is fixed for the com¬ 
position of Manjushrimulakalpa. Of course if one accepts Dr. B. Bhatta- 
ch&ryya’s definition of ‘Tantra’ this work may not in that sense be 
called a ‘Tantra’ but we prefer the evidence of the work itself and 
consider that ‘Tantra’ really means a systematised MantrashSstra and 
not merely a work in which deities are accompanied by their Saktis 
or where man and woman join in the worship of a deity. We do 
not consider it a necessary feature of a Tantra. It is only a peculiar 

* “The great importance of the Atharvaveda—Saiphita lies in the very fact that it is an 
invaluable source of knowledge of the real popular belief as yet uninfluenced by the 
priestly religion, of the faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts and demons of every 
kind, and of the witchcraft." P. 129 History of Indian Literature by Winternitz. 
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feature of most of the Buddhist works since the time of Guhyasamija. 
Here are the references mentioned above:- 

(sic.) 11 

q tt? qjfJmr: qtfqftmi: I 

sqro «ft?raTqRt «nfqar: n %. 

nw*: qjfirar: q*qfqmr: I 

^ RWtfqcTT: Rq RTSHT %WR®ll?I II?. \* 

»P5n f*rf% r ssrenfq l 

eisrfiigui crasfwt. II ^ 

=qqf qtfaRTqRT 3»f%?t*rr 'Tft'ftfrlR I 
R&PStg RHftSR SlfajmcSraRR: II ?. 
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CONCLUSION 

In view of the foregoing it would be clear to the readers that 
Dr. B. BhattJLchSryya is not right in saying that the Hindus readily 
incorporated many ideas, doctrines and gods originally conceived by 
the Buddhists in their religion and literature or that the Hindu Tan- 
tras arose only after the Buddhist ideas had established themselves.* 

*“ It is, however, quite contrary to facts, when B. BhattScharvya (SSdhanam&li, pp. 
1XVI ff., IXXVIII) assumes that the Tantras first came into existence in Buddhism, 
and went over into Hinduism afterwards.” P. 401 History of Indian Literature by 
Winternitz. 
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Even the Tintric Bija Mantras such as“Om” “Hrlm,” “Srlm” “Bloom” 
“Aim,” “Klim,” “Saum” etc, are found in Sarasvatlrahasya Upanishad, 
as well as Tripur&tSLpini Upanishad. The latter further contains Sri- 
vidyS, and many other Vidyas, Mantras, Mudr&s, as also chakras 
(Yantras), the several rites for which they are prescribed and also over 
and above the ShSktamantras, the Mantras of Siva, Visnu, Surya 
and Ganesha. This will convince the reader about the antiquity of 
the Hindu MSntric system. We would cite here from Arthur Avalon’s 
preface to the Buddhist Tantra Shrl ChakrasambhSra, p. XXX:— 

“With each fresh acquirement of knowledge as to Buddhism, it seems more difficult 
to separate it from the Hinduism out of which it emerged, and into which it relapsed.” 

This however should not be taken to mean that the Buddhist 
Tantras had no influence whatever on the Hindu Tantras. + It is quite 
possible that Panchatattva worship originated in Tibet (known as Ma- 
hachlna) and was imported into India and influenced the practices of 
the Hindu T&ntrics. We are however not prepared to concede that 
because Vajray&na has Yab-yum deities (i. e. deities in embrace), the 
worship of Kali may have been of Buddhist origin. The reason is that 
worship of Kali is very ancient in India and it is connected with 
deities described in Vedic literature such as Ratri (See Appendix II 
to Shakti and Shakta). Besides, the worship of Siva-Sakti in the form 
of Ardhnarishvara*or ‘Samba-Sadashiva’ is to be found amongst Hindus 
from very ancient times. We have already mentioned the existence of 
worship of deities with their Saktis in Puranas. In further support we 
would cite from the preface of Shrichakrasambhara by Arthur Avalon:— 

“The Sh&kta Tantra is also a form of AdvaitavSda presented in a way suitable 
for its purpose, namely the practical end of worship. Therein Miya is a Power (Shakti) 

+ At this late period (when Tiri-rahasya of Brahmananda was composed) it also 
occasionally happened that the Hindu Tantras were influenced by the Buddhist 
ones." History of Indian Literature p. 401. 

ft: ii at® iq vt® % 
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of the Supreme Consciousness. In Northern Buddhism, as in Brahmanism, the Bodhi- 
sattvas and Devatis are accompanied by their energies (nu-ma) in female form, the 
Deva being called ‘Yab’ and his Shakti ‘Yum’.” PP. XV and XVI. 

EXAMINATION OF DR. B. BHATTAchAryYA’S VIEWS 

According to Dr.B. BhatttchSryya, the prefix or suffix ‘Vajra’ 
to the names of deities is in ninety cases out of a hundred a certain 
sign of their originating from Buddhism and where gods and god¬ 
desses are described as nude and lustful, they also must have had their 
origin in Buddhism. This is too sweeping a statement to be true. As 
regards deities whose existence can be shown to be prior to the rise of 
VajraySna the rule would certainly not apply, so the question always 
remains to be considered whether a deity having vajra in his or her name 
existed prior to the rise of VajraySna. At page 121 of Shree AtmSnanda 
centenary commemoration volume in his article entitled “Jain Iconogra- 
phy-a brief survey,” following the same line of reasoning, Dr. B. BhattS- 
chSryya says, about Jain VidySdevTs VajrashrnkhalS and VajrSnkushi that 
they are clearly importations from the VajraySna school of Buddhism. If 
the learned writer had taken care to inquire whether these deities are to 
be found in any works older than the rise of VajraySna, he would not 
have fallen into this error. We would say that the test itself suggested 
to ascertain the origin of deities is so crude that the conclusions drawn 
from it are bound to be faulty. The learned writer being rather more 
familiar with Buddhist deities is easily led away to infer whenever he sees 
names either identical or similar to Buddhist deities in other panthe¬ 
ons, that the deities of the latter are really Buddhist. Even when he 
may not feel certain he ventures into such a statement as “GandhSrl 
also has a peculiar Buddhist odour.” Now the names of all the sixteen 
VidySdevTs including VajrashrnkhalS, VajrankushI and GandhSrl* are to 
be found amongst other works in NirvSnakalikS by Sri Psdaliptasuri, 

*GandharI is one of the forty Vidyas named in Sutrakrtanga II, Sutra 2. We may state 
that SutrakrtSnga is one of the oldest Jain canonical works. Seep. 164 Vasudeva-Hifldi 
where also the name of GandhSrl occurs. 
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edited with an Introduction by the writer, which is a work of the first 
century of the Christian era according to him, and is taken to be not 
later than the second century by others. About the names of M&ni- 
bhadra and Purnabhadra Dr. Bhatt&chSryya has hinted—by saying 
that they will be familiar to a student of Buddhist Iconography as 
the two friends of Jambhala, the (Buddhist) God of Wealth-that their 
origin also must be Buddhist. Now the names of Purnabhadra and 
MSLnibhadra occur in Sri Bhagvatlsutra, x one of the most ancient and 
sacred cannonical works of the Jains. One should not therefore be led 
away by similarity of names. Vajrayana naturally stamped the deities 
it imported from other pantheons with the term Vajra as in case of 
Sarasvatl which is admittedly a deity of the Hindu pantheon. If there¬ 
fore a deity without the term ‘Vajra’ is found in other pantheons and 
with the term ‘Vajra’ is found in Buddhist pantheon the natural in¬ 
ference would be that it is a Buddhist borrowing from one or the other 
pantheons. 

Further the learned writer says BhrkutI is Buddhist. Granted 
that there is a deity named BhrkutI in the Buddhist pantheon, does 
it therefore follow that there cannot be a deity of identical name in 
any other pantheon unless it is borrowed from the Buddhist. For the 
matter of that there is a male deity as well as a female deity bearing 
identical name in the very list of Jain deities given by the said 
writer in his aforesaid article at pages 116-117. Does the learned writer 
suggest that although BhrkutI is a female deity in the Buddhist pan¬ 
theon there cannot be even a male deity of identical name in any 
other pantheon. Now we shall deal with the fact that the said list 
of Jain deities contains also a female deity named BhrkutI. We shall 

xBhagavati Sutra, Sataka III, UddeSa 8 p. 201 A. See also AvaSyaka Churni p. 320 
Ratl&mEdn. and TrishashtUal&kipurushacharitra X Parva 4 Sarga vv 606-607 Aga- 
modayasamiti Edn. where it is stated that Purfjabhadra and Manibhadra used to wor' 
ship Sri MahSvira every night during the particular monsoon. See also Vividhatirtha- 
kalpa p. 70 where Manibhadra Yak$a is named. 
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apply the test given at page 142 of his Introduction to S&dhanam&lSl 
by the said writer himself, viz. similarity or otherwise of the Mantras 
of the common deities. The Mantra of Buddhist Bhrkuti in Sidha- 
nam&la is “a* ^ «snp”. There is no independent worship of the male 
or female Bhrkuti in the Jain pantheon and their Mantra as given 
in Ach&radinaliara is “ 3 * W5I.’ The Mantras being thus 

different, it puts a stop to further argument and it must be admitted 
that except accidental identity of names, there is nothing in common 
between the Buddhist and the Jain deity. Lastly there being no inde¬ 
pendent and detailed worship of Bhrkuti current amongst the Jains 
there was no charm in borrowing a Buddhist name or deity. Further 
when a set of 24 deities is uniformly given in a pantheon and 23 of 
them cannot be even distantly shown to have Buddhist connection, 
how can it be imagined that merely one of them Bhrkuti was borrowed. 
The Mantras and Svarupas of Vajrashrnkhal&, Vajr&nkushi, Gandh&rl, 
Bhrkuti and Manibhadra are given in Nirv&nakalikJL (pp. 3,28,35, and 
37) and Ach&radinakara Vol II (pp. 155,157,162). As they are different 
from the Mantras and Svarupas of the respective Buddhist deities of 
identical names it will convince the reader that there is no case of 
borrowing here. 

We may now refer to two further statements made by Dr. B. 
Bhatt&ch&ryya, for identification of deities. They are with reference 
to ornamental Mudras and bearing of a miniature figure of one of the 
five Dhylni Buddhas on the crown by a deity. We have nothing to 
complain against the statements as they stand. We want only to sound 
a note of warning that MudrS, in sculptural T&ntric technique is parti¬ 
cular disposition of hand and fingers; as such MudrS. aids to the grace 
and beauty of appearance, in describing any particular statue or idol, 
it may be described for instance as Jn&namudr&vibhusita although 
JnSnamudrSl is not an ornament. One should not merely because of 
the use of the word ‘Vibhu§ita* jump to the conclusion that an orna¬ 
mental Mudrft is meant, and that therefore the deity described must 
be a Buddhist deity. Similarly if one can identify the miniature deity 
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borne on the crown of another deity as one of five DhySlnT Buddhas 
he may rightly infer that the particular deity is Buddhist. But one 
should not jump to such a conclusion merely because one deity bears 
another deity on the crown. The obvious reason is that in Jain pan¬ 
theon also Lord PSrshvanStha is borne on the crown by PadmSvatl 
in many representations and images. There is one other statement 
of Dr. B. BhattS.cha.ryya in his Introduction to S5.dhanam3.l5. (page 33) 
which we think is unwarranted. For his statement that the Jains bor¬ 
rowed to a certain extent the worthless and immoral practices enjoined 
in the Tantras (i. e. Buddhist Tantras) and that they could not throw 
them off even when Buddhism was stamped out of India, the learned 
writer has not cited any authority. We have already mentioned that 
Jain TSntrism always remained free from Panchatattva worship. The 
learned writer proceeds further to attack all SampradSyas calling them 
organisations for feeding worthless and idle priesthood, and outcome of 
superstitious belief. He explains that it was so because the TSntric 
practices were attractive and the Indian people by nature superstitious. 
Elsewhere in his said article “Jain Iconography a brief survey” (pub¬ 
lished in 1936) he has stated: 

“Such a varied and rich pantheon must necessarily presuppose the existence of wide¬ 
spread Tintric practices amongst the Jains.” 

It would appear therefore that his said statement in SSdhanamalS. 
about Jains borrowing worthless and immoral practices must be only 
a presumption. There being no such practices prevalent at any time 
amongst Jains, there is no question of their not being able to throw 
them off. 

EARLIER AND LATER TANTRISM 

In S5.dhanam5.la (Vol. I pp. 247 ff.) we would like to note there> 
are S5dhan5s of JSngulI * for removing the effects of or preventing 
serpent-bites, which are in DhSrani and Sangiti forms and ascribed 


* See Vividha Thrthakalpa, SrSvasti Nagarikalpa p. 7o:-See Ibid p. 85. 
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to Buddha himself. Similarly the SadhanS (page 334 S5.dhanam5Ll&) of 
Vajrasarasvatl is also said to have originated from Buddha himself. 
It would appear therefore that the Sangltis, and DhSranis ofVidyS- 
dharapitaka are ancient Buddhist modes of Mantras. They seem to 
have arisen from the soil of Buddhist sacred literature. We also are 
inclined to agree with SSntSraksita and Kamalashlla when they say 
that Mantras were propounded by Buddha himself for certain class 
of his followers. They must have however been in the form of Sangltis 
or DhSranis. + The later Buddhist TSntric development is probably 
under the influence of PurSnas and Hindu TSntrikas, the Pancha- 
tattva worship being probably non-Indian. Later Buddhism developed 
into three grand divisions: VajraySna, SahajaySna and IvSlacakraySna 
and several minor ySnas such as TantraySna BhadraySna etc. 

While concluding this section we may refer to a mystic practice 
even now current amongst Buddhists of Tibet as described by Alexandara 
David-Neel in her book entitied “With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet.” 
It is the creation by concentration effected for months and even years 
on the tutelary deity-IshtadevtS (called Yidam) of a phantom as a 
powerful means of protection. This is very similar to ‘Dhyana’ pres¬ 
cribed in MantrasSdhanS. and the appearance of the deity worshipped 
to the SSdhaka whenever invoked. There also it is considered a 
creation of the mind of the S&dhaka. The book also refers to Kun- 
dalini Yoga and Telepathy as practised by Tibetans even now. 


t Winternitz says, having regard to the Chinese translation of Sukhavati (VIII, 33) 
made in the 2nd Century A. D, that Dharanis must be assumed to exist as early as 
that date, but that it is not possible to trace them to the early days of Buddism, much 
less to Buddha himself. Ultimately, however, DhSraOis were completely supplanted 
by Mantras. Amongst the later Mahayinasutras the major portion of section II of the 
prose version of the KSranda-Vyfiha and Suvarna-Prabhasa are in the style of Tantras. 



Mysticism of Darvishes 


M YSTIC consciousness comes tosome naturally, to some sporadically, 
and to some by special training. 

Mystic consciousness has been methodically cultivated by Hindus, 
Buddhists, Mohammedans and Christians says Prof. William James 
in his famous work ‘The Varieties of Religious Experiences.’ He says: 
“in India, training in mystical insight has been known from time immemorial under 
the name of Yoga. Yoga means the experimental union of the individual with the divine.” 
The moral discipline and methods employed in the different systems 
teaching Yoga vary slightly. 

Vivek&nanda in his ‘Rajayoga’ says: 

“That the mind itself has a higher state of existence, beyond reason, a superconscious 
state, and that when the mind gets to that higher state, then this knowledge beyond 
reasoning comes--All thedifferent steps in Yoga are intended to bring us scientifically 
to the superconscious state or Samadhi-.Just as unconscious work isbeneath consci¬ 
ousness, so there is another work which is above consciousness, and which, also, is 
not accompanied with the feeling of egoism...There is no feeling of /, and yet the mind 
works, desireless, free from restlessness, objectless, bodiless. Then the truth shines 
in full effulgence, and we know ourselves-.free, immortal, omnipotent.” 

“The VedSntists say that one may stumble into superconsciousness sporadi¬ 
cally, without the previous discipline, but it is then impure.” Their test is empirical:, 
its fruits must be good for life. When a man comes out of Samadhi, he remains “en¬ 
lightened, a 5age, a prophet, a saint, his whole character changed, his life changed, 
illumined”. 

Karl Kellner after carefully comparing the results of Yoga 
with those of the hypnotic or dreamy states artificially producible by 
us, says:— 

It makes of its true disciples good, healthy, and happy men .... By the subjection 
of his impulses and propensities to his will, and the fixing of the latter upon the ideal 
of goodness, he becomes a ‘personality’ hard to influence by others, and thus almost 
the opposite of what we usually imagine a ‘medium’ so-called, or ‘psychic subject’ 
to be". 


Prof. William James says:- 
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“In the Mohammedan world the Sufi sect and various darvish bodies are the posse* 
ssors of the mystical tradition. The Sufis have existed in Persia from the earliest times, 
and as their pantheism is so much at variance with the hot and rigid monotheism of the 
Arab mind it has been suggested that Sufism must have been inoculated into Islam 
by Hindu influences.” 

Quoting Sir William Jones, Brown the learned author of ‘The 
Darvishes’ gives the fundamental tenets of the Sufis as follows:— 

“Their (Sufi’s) fundamental tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely but God; 
that the human soul is an emanation from His essence, and though divided for a time 
from its heavenly source, will be finally reunited with it; that the highest possible 
happiness will arise from its reunion, and that the chief good of mankind in this tra» 
nsitory world consists in as perfect an union with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbran- 
ces of a mortal frame will allow; that, for this purpose, they should break all conne¬ 
ction (or ta&lluk, as they call it) with extrinsick objects, and pass through life without 
attachments, as a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely without the impediment of 
clothes.” 

Al-ghazzali a Persian philosopher and theologist, who flourished 
in the eleventh century, and ranks as one of the greatest doctor of 
the Moslem Church, says in his auto-biography as quoted by Prof. 
William James:— 

“The Science of the Sufis aims at detaching the heart from all that is not God, and 
at giving to it for sole occupation the meditation of the divine being. Theory being 
more easy for me than practice, I read (certain books) until 1 understood all that can 
be learned by study and hearsay. Then I recognized that what pertains most exclu¬ 
sively to their method is just what no study can grasp, but only transport, ecstasy, 
and the transformation of the soul. How great, for example, is the difference between 
knowing the definitions of health, of satiety, with their causes and conditions and 
being really healthy or filled ... 

The first condition for a Sufi is to purge his heart entirely of all that is not 
God. The next key of the contemplative life consists in the humble prayers which 
escape from the fervent soul, and in the meditations on God in which the heart is 
swallowed up entirely. But in reality this is only the beginning of the S&H life, the end 
of Sufism being total absorption in God. The intuitions and all that precede are, so 
to speak, only the threshold for those who enter..,. The transport which one attains 
by the method of the Sufis is like an immediate perception, as if one touched the 
objects with one’s hand.” 
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The original sects of the Sufis, it is stated in Malcom’s History 
of Persia are two: the Hulull or the ‘Inspired’, and the IttihSLdiJL 
or the ‘Unionists’. Five branches grew out of these viz. (i) Wusulia 
or the United (ii) the ‘Ashiqxa or the ‘Loving’ (iii) Talqfnla or the 
‘Learned’ (iv) Zurlqia (or ZiqiS.) or the‘Penetrating’ (v) Wahidia much 
resembling the IttihSdia the Unionists, whose chief principle is belief 
in the Unity of the Deity. We shall say more about the Sufi sects 
and Darvish Orders in the next section specially dealing with the subject. 

The beginning of Sufism is nothing else than pantheism as 
shown in the exclamation of MaulanS. JalSl-ud-dln, addressed to his 
spiritual master, 

“O my master, you have completed my doctrine by teaching me that you are God, and 
that all things are God". 

The Sufis compared the creation and God with the rays of the Sun 
continuously darted forth and reabsorbed and the Sun and the waves 
of the sea and the sea or the Alphabet and ink with which it is 
written. Ahmad-ud-din, the disciple of the Shaikh Shubli who was 
contemporaneous with MurSLd II, was however condemned by a sentence 
of the Ulama to be skinned alive, for his teaching that the human soul 
absorbed in God, or mixed with him, just as rain does with the water 
of the sea. 

Bayazid of BustSm, the founder of Bustamis Order of Darvishes 
identified himself with the Divinity when he cried out “Glory to me! 
I am above all things!” Caliph Ali however only said: “I am the living 
and the speaking Quran.” 

The spiritualism of the Darvishes having its origin in the re¬ 
ligious conceptions of India and Greece differs in many respects from 
Islamism says John Brown, the learned author of “The Darvishes. " 
He also says that the existence of Spiritual Principles of the Darvish 
Orders which existed in Arabia previous to the time of the great and 
talented Prophet of Islam cannot be doubted. He states further that 
there are some differences amongst writers of note mostly with regard 
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to the estimate placed by each of these upon the character and influence 
of the Darvishes in the Mussulman world. Muslim authorities including 
Iqbal Ali Shah, the learned author of ‘Islamic Sufism’ however deny 
that Sufism in its origin was in any way connected with or influenced 
by Aryan or Greek ideas and believe that suflsm is an expansion of 
the esoteric form of the religion of Islam. M. A. Ubicini in his letters 
on Turkey says: 

"Two things must be distinguished among the Darvishes: doctrine and institution. The 
first is nothing else than the Sufism which existed in the East long previous to the 
coming of Muhammad.” 

It is suggested by M. A. Ubicini that of the two great primitive 
sects existing before the Prophet Muhammad the Meschaiouns 
(Musha'ioons) or the walkers and the Ischrachaiouns (Ishraqioons) or 
the contemplatives the former was continued in mutakallim , or meta¬ 
physicians, and the latter in the Sufis. H. A. Rose, the editor of 
Brown’s ‘The Darvishes’, adds however in a footnote that the inutak- 
allimun cannot ber egarded as distinct from the Sufis , or as a school 
which taught any one definite doctrine. 

Sufism of the Darvishes has a strange analogy of doctrine with 
that of Ved&nta, says Brown giving main details of similarity some 
of which are set forth below. Tne Sufi doctrines are called ‘tariqats.’ 
Brahma is the source and origin of all the pantheistic doctrines. Brahma 
is the Absolute Spirit and the Pure Being of VedSnta. It is the 
Living Being while the Darvishes contemplate “Hai wa Qayyttm” 
i. e. the “Living and the Eternal.” According to Vedanta all except 
Brahma is M2Lya. The Sufis speak of the 'alam-i-misal or 'world of 
reality’-the 'alam-i-khiyal, the ‘world of illusion’. The Sravana, manana 
and nididhydsana (audition, meditation and contemplation) are the 'SamiV 
murdqaba , tawajjuh and the Ztkr of the Darvish tarlqat. The bodha 
of the Brahman is the ‘ilm’ and the Jnana is the mar if at of the Darvish, 
without which it is not possible to emancipate the soul. Brown says 
that all this points out the source and the origin of whatever is 
pantheistic and mystical in the doctrines of the Darvish tariqats. 
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Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his Hindi article ‘Sufi’s 
S5dhan&-m8.rga’ in the S&dhananka of the Hindi magazine Kalyina, 
1940 identifies ‘DhSt-e-Bahat’ or Pure Essence of the Sufis with (Nir- 
guna) ‘Brahma’ of the VedSLntist. Just as Brahma manifests in the 
form of the world because of ‘M&ya’ which is non-different from ‘Brahma’; 
so also it is through ‘Sifat’ or Attributes in the form of the whole 
creation, which is non-different from ‘Dh&t’, that ‘Dhat’ is experienced 
or realized. But all the same M&yS. is not itself Brahma nor ‘Sifat’ 
itself ‘Dhat’. An opposite illustration is that of fragrance and flower. 
Fragrance belongs to the flower but is not itself the flower. ‘Sifat’ is 
a manifestation of ‘Dhat.’ The soul or ‘Ruh’ is only a reflection of 
Amr-e-Rab (Directive energy of God) and therefore there is no difference 
between the souls. 

Pure Dhat is called by various names viz, Dhat-e-Sadhaj or 
uncoloured Dhat, Wujud-e-bahat or Pure Existence. Ghaib-ul-Ghuyub 
or the Unseen even in thought, Ghaib-e-Mutluq the Absolute Unseen, 
La Ta‘ayyun or the Unlimited, Munqat‘a-ul-lsharat or the dropping of all 
indications, ‘Ayn-ul-Kafur or the Fountain-Reality of camphor, Majhul 
-ul-Nath or the Undefined by attributes. The four suppositions in 
Dhat viz, ilm (knowledge), nur (light) wujud (existence) and shuhud 
(self consciousness) are essence itself and not superimposition on essence, 
just as Sat, Chid and Ananda are the nature or essence of Brahma 
and not its attributes. Everything is a manifestation of the Deity, 
but not a Deity in itself; just as every beam of light is not the Sun 
itself, but a manifestation of the Sun. The Sufis explain the mystery 
of the Universe or the origin of things on this theory of Emanation 
(Tannazzulat or descent). This subject however falls within the province 
of Haqayiq (Greater Mysteries), and we are chiefly concerned here 
with Daqayiq (Lesser Mysteries) related to the mystical side of Sufism. 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah says:— 

“The Stiff doctrine does not pretend to teach that provided all its tenets are observed, 
man becomes as God. On the contrary, this can never be. Man, by purging himself 
of all earthly desire and lust, rids the Heavenly spark in him of earthly things and is 
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able thereby to return to God the original nucleus. 'So that naturally man relieved 
of his earthbound ideas and weaknesses, realizes that the part of him which is God 
simply returns home.” 

“Many of the words and terms used by the Sufis are not understood by the 
uninitiated. Perfume, for instance, is the hope of the Divine afflatus-Sleep, meditation 
or the perfection of God. Wine signifies devotion. The Sufis often speak of having 
drunk wine to insensibility. This is naturally misunderstood as it means so devout 
was their devotion to God that they were entirely under His influence. The tavern 
is the place of prayer. The tavern-keeper is the Spiritual Head or Leader. Beauty is 
only spoken of in order to show the perfection of God. Inebriation and drunkenness 
typify the abstraction of the soul for material things.” 

THE DARVISH ORDERS 

According to Von Hammer there were twelve tariqs or orders 
of Darvishes existing prior to the foundation of the Ottoman empire 
as set forth below:- 

1. UwaisI 5. Saqatl 9. QubrSLwI 

2. ’Ilw&nl 6. Qfidirl 10. ShSzili 

3. AdhamI 7. RifS’i 11. Maulavl 

4. BustSmi 8. Nurbakhshi or 12. BadSwt 

SuharwardI 

Twenty-four orders have been instituted since the commence¬ 
ment of the 14th down to the middle of 18th century of the Christian 
era. Of these later orders the Naqshbandis and the BaqtSishfs and of 
the earlier orders the Bust&mTs trace their descent from Abu Bakr- 
us-Siddiq, the first Caliph and all the rest from the fourth Caliph ’Ali. 
The former are known as Siddiqia and the latter ’Abides or Alawls. 

It is said that thirty-seven years after (Hijra) the ‘Flight’ or 
‘Emigration’ of the Prophet, Archangel Gabriel or Jibr&Il appeared to 
Uwais, a native of Karn, in Yaman, and commanded him in the name 
of the Lord to renounce, and to devote himself to a life of penitence. 
He had never met the Prophet but when in the battle of Uhud the 
latter lost two teeth, Uwais in his honour had all his teeth extracted. 
As Uwais had none for his Plr or spiritual guide, all the Darvishes 
having no Plr are said to belong to the order of Uwaisis. Both Abu- 
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Bakr and ’Ali had the prophet for their Pir, not so Uwais. The latter 
was only ’Ashiq‘-e-Rasul or the Lover of the Prophet. 

The Shaikhs ’ll wan, Ibr&him-ibn-Adham, B&yazid of Bust Jim, 
Sari Saqati and others following the example of Uwais founded the 
orders which took their names and laid down rules of discipline to be 
followed by the disciples. The most celebrated of such founders as the 
Pir of the Qadiris, named Shaikh Abdul-Q5dir Gil&ni (JilSni) known as 
Sultan-ul-Auli5 or ‘the Sovereign of the Saints’ and also as Pir Dastagir. 

We may state here that in earlier times the various orders of 
Darvishes were not known after the names of their founders but were 
merely explications of their tenets or principles e. g. Hulull and Ittihadi 
etc. We have already mentioned these and others in the foregoing 
portion of this section. In the footnote by Rose at p. 54 of Brown’s 
‘The Darvishes’ a list of ‘Approved’ (maqbul) Sects * and ‘Rejected’ 
(mardud) sects is given. The latter mentions Hulul! and HallSjl as 
rejected or mardud sects. This sect of Hulull has long been extinct. 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah in his work 'Islamic Sufism’ says:- 

“There are some sects, which are known as Sufis; but which are removed from their 
inner Court like the Mujassamiyyah (the Corporealists), the Hululis (Incarnationists), 
the Tanastikkhis (Transmigrationists).” 

The first of these sects traces its origin to Abi Halman of 
of Damascus; and the second, to Munsur Abul Ghayz Hallaj (who 
lived in Iraq and was a contemporary of Junaid). 

Mansur used to say Anal Haq (I am the Truth). He simply there by 
meant that he was a manifestation of the Truth. Although the fatwa 
of Mansur’s execution was also signed by Junaid, out of regard for the 
esoteric Shari’at, Junaid said ‘Mansur and I are one and the same 
thing only madness has saved me, and reason ruined him.’ 

Husain ibn-e-Mansur, and Abu Bakr Shibli gave preference to 
Ghdib over Huzur; and so in their moments of ecstasy they gave out 

* A detailed description of most of these sects and others is given at pp. 23-28 
‘Islamic Sufism’. 
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such expression as “I am the Truth” (“Anal Haq"). “There is none under 
my cloak except God" (Laysafijubbati siwallah). Others-and they are 
the vast majority-gave preference to Huzur over Ghdib, like Muhasibi, 
Junaid, Suhail and Mohamed bin Khalif. These latter are those who 
take care for this world as well as of the next. 

“Ahmad ibn-e-Sabit and his disciples Ahmad ibn-e-Yabus, Abu 
Muslim of Khorassan, Shaikh-ul-Ishraq and Omar Khayyam were the 
exponents of the doctrine of reincarnation basing their arguments on 
Suratul-Baqara 61-92, Suratul Maidah 55, etc. Druses, who were the 
followers of Darazi were also believers in it”. 

The Baqtashis, says Brown, believe in the tanasukh, a system 
of metempsychosis. 

Although originating in Arabia the various tenets or principles 
of the tarlqs or orders of the Darvishes gained prominence in Persia 
and Bukhara. From thence they travelled into Turkey, Syria and 
Egypt and even along the shores of the Mediterranean, as far as 
Morocco, and in the East to India. Brown says:- 

“There are many Darvish Orders in Bukhari, nearly all of the Sunni, or orthodox 
kind, more closely attached to the dogmas of the Qurin and its Prophet than those 
of Persia, which are almost all Shi’a, and advocates of the Caliph ’AIL” 

The people of Bukhara have a strong sympathy with ’Othman, but 
they are, says Brown, particularly fanatic and hostile to all non-Mussul¬ 
mans. Brown further says:- 

“The Eastern idea that the spirit or soul returns to this world and lives again in a 
new body, long after the decease and decay of its primitive corporeal form, is, held 
as true by many of the modern Shaikhs of Persia. With them the belief in the r^exi¬ 
stence of the Im&m Mahdi is stronger than among any other Muhammadans.” 

Amongst the Persian Darvishes there are two sects viz. ‘All 
Illahls and Ahl-e-haqq. The former (known as Sab&’iyas) believe in the 
divinity of ‘Ali, while the latter consider that every one may, by 
superior piety and love of God, become joined to Him or even become 
God. The readers will be able to identify these respectively with the 
‘Incarnationists’ and the followers of Mansur mentioned above. 
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Of the various orders of Darvishes the most ancient and the 
greatest like ’IlwSnis, the Adhamis, the Qidiris, the RifS.’ Is, the Naq- 
shbandls, the Khahvatls, etc. are considered as the cardinals. They 
call themselves the tisiils , or ‘originals’ and call others the furu’ or 
‘branches’ signifying their emanation from the first. “The order of the 
Naqshbandls and Khahvatls hold however the first rank in the temporal 
line; the one on account of the conformity of its statutes to the prin¬ 
ciples of the ten first confraternities, and to the lustre which causes the 
grandees and principal citizens of the empire to incorporate themselves 
in it; and the other, because of its being the source of the mother society 
which gave birth to many others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
the QSdirls, Maulavls, BaqtashTs, Rif&’Is, and the SSL’dls, are the most 
distinguished, especially the three first, on account of the eminent 
sanctity of their founders, of the multitude of the miracles attributed 
to them, and of the superabundance of the merit which is deemed 
especially attached to them.” 

All these different orders of the anchorites have their convents 
called takias, khanqds. and Zawias, spread over different parts of 
the country. 

Although considered as mendicant orders, no Darvish is allowed 
to beg, especially in public. Baqt&shls are an exception as they deem 
it meritorious to live by alms. Many however in imitation of H&ji 
Bektash their founder, make it a rule to live only by manual labour.* 
The surplus of the revenues of endowments to their order is distributed 
^m'ling the poor, or is employed in the establishment of private and 
Charitable buildings. The Shaikhs and Darvishes are scrupulously attached 
to this inviolable principle of their order. 

* The doctrine of tawakknl or ‘dependence upon God' was carried to excess by the 
earlier sufls, but in later times instead the duty to live by practice of Kasb or art 
or industry was inculcated. PIr Dastagir of the Qadiris is considered in India a patron 
saint of industries in general. In India the chief orders require the darvishes to live by 
practice of Kasb. 
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Although in no wise bound by any oaths, all being free to change 
their community or order, and even to return to the world, each one 
regards it as a sacred duty to end his days in the dress of his order. 
They are imbued with the spirit of poverty, preserverance, deep humility 
and perfect submission to their superiors. They are seen moving about 
with the head bent and the most respectful countenance. “They never 
salute anyone, particularly the Maulavis and the BaqtSLshis, except by 
the name ‘Y& Hu” ! 

Brown says:- 

“The adoration of the master replaces also for the Darvishes the worship of the Di¬ 
vinity; the end of the being no longer dwelt in the intimate union of the soul with the 
Creator, but in an absolute conformity to the thoughts of the Shaikh ... Such is the 
first obligation, the only one so to speak, imposed on the Darvish, and expressed by, 
this species of mental prayer, called rabftta, (rabita ?) to which he is not less exact 
in the performance than the ordinary Mussulman is to his namaz." 

We would here give short particulars of the founders of some 
of the important orders mentioned above. 

Shaikh ’IlwSLn died at Jedda in 766 A. D; founded the 'Ilvvanls. 

Ibrahim b. Adham died at Damascus in 777 A. D.; founded the 
Adhamis. 

Bayazld BustamI died at Jabal Bustam, in Syria, in 874 A. D.; 
founded the Bustamis. 

Sari saqati died at Baghdad in 907 A. D., founded the Saqatis. 

Shaikh ’Abd-ul-Q&dir Gilani died at Baghdad in 1165 A. D. 
at the age of ninety years founded the Qadiris. 

Sa’id Ahmad Rifa’I died in the woods between Baghdad and 
Basra in 1182 A. D.; founded the Rifa’Is. 

Shahabud-Din Suharwardi died at Baghdad in 1205; founded 
the Suharwardis. 

Najm-ud-Dln Qubra died in Khwarazm in 1220 A. D.; founded 
the Qubrawls. 

’Abd-ul-Husain (Hasan b. ’Abd-ul -Jabba r) Shazili died at Makka 
in 1258 A. D.; founded the Shazills. 

< 
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Jalal-ud-Dln ar-Rumi Maul&n«L, called the Mulls. KhunkSr died 
at Qonia in 1273 A. D.; founded the Maulavis, generally called the 
‘Turning’ or ‘Dancing Darvishes'. 

Ahmad Badawl died at Tanta, in Egypt, in 1276 A.D. founded the 
BadSwis. 

Plr Muhammad BahS-ud-Din Naqshband died at Qasr-i’Arifan, 
in Persia, in 1319 A. D.; founded the Naqshbandis. According to Rose 
the correct date of his death is 1388 A. D. but the order may be 
older. It is based upon the principles of the two original fraternities 
and particularly upon that of the Caliph Abu-Bakr. 

Sa’d-ud-Dln JabrSwi died at Jaba, near Damascus in 1335 A. D.; 
founded the Sa’dis. 

HajI Baqt&sh Khurasan!, called the wall or ‘saint’ died at Kir- 
shahr, in AsiaMinor in 1357 A. D. founded the BaqtashTs. 

'Umar Khalwati died at Qaisarla in 1397 A. D.; founded the 
Khalwatis. It is one of the few orders which admit women.* 

We now give particulars of some of the orders mentioned in 
the next section entitled ‘The Darvish orders in India’. Shah Ne’mat- 
ul-lah Wall is the title by which ShSh Nur-ud-Din Yazdl is known. 
He was born in 1330 A. D. He founded the order of Ne’matullahls. 
He travelled widely and possibly visited Afghanistan. He died in 1430 
A. D. Timur sent him into an honourable interment at Mahun, in 
Karman, says Brown. 

Qalandar Yusuf AndalusT, a native of Andalusia in Spain, was for 
a long time a disciple of HajI Baqtash, but having been dismissed 
from his Order on account of his haughty and arrogant character, he 
made vain efforts to be admitted into the Maulavis, and ended by 
establishing the Order of Darvishes named after him Qalandarls. x They 

*In India all the four main orders viz. the Chistls, the Q id iris, the Suharwardis and the 
Naqshbandis admit women as murids but they are not made Khalifls or successors 
to Pirs or Shaikhs. 

x The Qalandars are not an Order, says Brown. A Qidiri Darvish was named Shibiz 
-e-Qalandari, as also a Maulavi Darvish named Shams-ud—Din Tabriz! Qalandari. 
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have to be perpetually travelling about living on alms. The Qalandarls 
are, in view of the treatment of their founder by the BaqtJLshls and 
the Maulavls, antagonistic to them. 

The MurSdTs seem to be an off-shoot of the NaqshbandTs. The 
order may have been founded by MurSd, ‘the Syrian’ who died in 1719 
A. D., or by Abdal Murad a companion of Haji Baqtash in the 16th 
century A. D. In the latter case they may be an offshoot of the BaqtSshis. 

Haidaria were founded by Qutb-ud-Din Haidar, of Zaush near 
NishSpur in Khur&sSn, early in the thirteenth century. They are closely 
akin to the Rif&’I, and dance on fires. They also wear iron rings on the 
hands, neck, ears; and even elsewhere—in token of their vow of chastity. 

Lastly we may mention the Gulshanls founded by Ibrahim 
Gulshani who died at Cairo in 1533 A. D. They are also called the 
Roshanis from Dada ’Umr Roshani, preceptor of Ibrahim Gulshani. A 
sect bearing the name ‘Roshanis’ had some vogue in North-Western 
India at or about the same period. Bayazid Ansari an Afghan known 
as Pir Roshan born in 1526 A. D. is noted in the Indian History as 
he and two generations of his descendants headed a formidable resis¬ 
tance to the Mughal power, inflicting at least one grave defeat upon 
it, and probably succeeding in preventing the complete subjugation of 
the Afghan hills by the Mughals. Pir Roshan taught that Pirs are 
supreme manifestation of God. 

We would refer the readers interested in the details of the lives 
of the saints mentioned above to Brown’s ‘The Darvishes’, Nicholson’s 
‘The Mystics of Islam’ and to ‘Tazkirat-ul-Aulia’ a Persian work or its 
Gujarati translation entitled ‘Muslim Mahatmas’. 

DARVISH ORDERS IN INDIA 

Sayyid Mohamed Hafeez considers that the Oldest Darvish Order 
in India is the Chishti Order which traces its origin to Khwajah Abu 
Abdal Chishti who died in 966 A. D. It was introduced into India by 
Khwajah Mu’in-ud-Din Chishti of Sistan, a southern district of Afgha¬ 
nistan, where he was born in 1142 A. D. He went to Khurasan and 

C 
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thence to the neighbourhood of NishSpur near Mashhad. There he 
became a disciple of Khw&jah ’Uthman Chishti HSruni. After twenty 
years’ discipleship he performed a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 
and thence he travelled through Iraq and Persia in course of which 
he made the acquaintance of many Sufis such as Shaikh ’Abd-ul-QSdir 
Jilfini and KhwSjah Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki. The latter became 
one of his disciples. At Baghdad he became acquainted with Najm-ud- 
Dln Qubr& Shiahab-ud-Din Suhrawardi and other famous sufis. He was 
known as Aftab-e-Mulk-e-Hind. He came back thence to Herat, Balkh 
and Ghazni. In 1192 A. D. he came to Delhi with the army of ShihSb- 
ud-Din Ghuri. At the age of 52 in 1195 A. D. he went to Ajamer 
which became his permanent residence until his death in 1236 A. D. 

Akbar’s connection with his tomb at Ajamer is historical. He 
vowed that if he took the fort of Chitor he would walk on foot from 
Agra to the tomb of the holy man in Ajamer. The fort was taken in 
1568 A. D. He made a similar vow before the birth of Jehangir 
in 1567 A. D. and for ten successive years he made an annual 
pilgrimage to it. His last pilgrimage seems to have been in 1579 A. 
D. The spiritual descendants of Khwajah Mu’in-ud-Din Chishti have 
been among the most famous Saints of India. Hazrat Nizam-ud-din 
Awliya* of Delhi was his great grand pupil whose spiritual descendants 
are called Nizamis. Similarly his another great grand pupil was Hazrat 
Makhdum, ’Ala-ud-Din ’Ali Ahmad Sabir of Pirankalir(near Ruraki) whose 
spiritual descendants are called Sabiris. 

Qutb Minar at Delhi according to some is named after 
Kwajah Qutb-ud-Din friend and pupil of Mu’in-ud-Din. Both died 
in 1236. 


’’‘Both Khiljis and Tughlaqs were closely connected with him. The proverb ‘Dilhi dflr- 
hai’ i.e. ‘Delhi is a long way off' arose out of his reply on being informed of Ghiylsud- 
din Tughlaq’s coming to get moneys alleged to have been deposited with him. GhiySsud- 
din died on his way by the fall of a house and never reached Delhi. Niz2muddin died 
in 1325 A. D. 
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NizSm-ud-Din died in 1325 A. D., and Mukhdum ’Ala-ud-Din died 
in 1291 A. D. Niz&m-ud-Din Awliya left as his khalifah Nasir-ud- 
Din Muhamad, the Lamp of Delhi (Chiragh-e-Dilhi) who died in 
1356. A. D. There followed a long line of saints in this order, who became 
so well known that the Chishti fraternity spread far and wide. One 
of the most important of these later saints was Shaikh Salim Chishti. 
He exerted a potent influence in the lives of the Mughul emperors 
and the royal families of his time. The emperor Jehangir was born 
in his house, and the saint himself lies buried in a beautiful tomb at 
Fatehpur Sikri. 

During the two centuries following the death of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti in A. D. 1572, the Chishti movement experienced a period 
of decay, which became very marked by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Towards the close of that century a revival of the order 
throughout the Punjab and Sind was led by Khwajah Nur Muhammad 
Qiblah-e-’Alam, who was by ancestry a Rajput, and not of Sayyid 
origin, as had been the case of the former great leaders of the frat¬ 
ernity. Therefore, as Rose points out “it would seem that in a sense 
the modern rise of the Chishti sect marks an indigenous revival of 
Islam, under religious leaders of local tribes, instead of the older 
Sayyid families.” 

Another order found in India is that of Suhrawardls. One of the 
sons or immediate descendant of Abul Najlb brought his teaching to 
India. The Nizam of Hyderabad, says Rose, the Editor of Brown’s 
“The Darvishes,” claims spiritual descent as a murid from Shiahab-ud 
-Din, who according to Brown founded Suhrawardls and died in 
1206 A. D. Acording to another authority he was the founder of Nurba- 
khshls who are usually held to be identical with Suhrawardls. 

An offshoot af this Order of Suhrawardls is the Indian Order 
of the Jaiaiis ascribed to the saint Sayyid Jalal-ud Din, a disciple of 
Baha-ul-Haqq, the Suhrawardi of Multan. The Jalalis have many 
curious practices. At initiation they shave completely the head, face, 
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and body, burn their clothes, and are branded on the right shoulder. 
They also wear glass bracelets like those worn by women. This order is 
regarded as one of the orthodox fraternities which conform to the 
Shara’ or Shari’at. 

Brown states that there is a Takia at Constantinople for the 
wandering Darvishes of India which is called Hindilar Takiasi. He 
also says that the greater part of the Darvishes visiting Constantinople 
belong to the orders of the Naqshbandis, Qadirls, ChishtTs, Kubrawis, 
Ne’matullJLhis, and Qalandaris. Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his 
Hindi article on ‘Sufi S5.dhan& M&rga’ in the ‘S5dhan&nka’ of the 
Hindi magazine ‘Kalyana,’ mentions only the four Orders of the Naq- 
shbandis, QadirTs, ChishtTs and Suhravvardis probably because they 
are the major Orders in India. Even in Bombay over and above the 
said four Orders of Darvishes there are the orders of Rif&’iy&, Sh&zillyJL 
and Qalandariya, the last however is not considered a distinct or regular 
Order. (See p.94 ‘The Darvishes’). Of course the Darvishes of the four 
orders firstly mentioned above are in majority. 

There are also Darvishes belonging to other Orders or off¬ 
shoots of the main Orders of comparatively lesser importance or without 
regular silsila to be found in some parts of India. There are for 
instance MadSLriySLhs who are followers of Zinda Shah Madar of Syria 
whose shrine is atMakanpur in Oudh. Then there are Sa’dis Nurbakshis,* 
Muradis, Shatari&s as well as Haidaris. The writer is informed that 
sometimes at some places in India are found Darvishes of other Orders 
also, but generally they are wandering Darvishes only temporarily there. 

It was through the missionaries of various Orders coming from 
beyond the North—Western frontier and from Iraq from time to 
time commencing from the close of the twelfth century of the Christian 

*lt is a branch of the Naqshbandls and known chiefly in Kashmir. Sayyid ’All Ham- 
dani alias Amfr Kabir Ali the Second, its founder, came to Kashmir in 1380 A. D. 
with 700 disciples, and died about 1386 A.D. at Pakhli. He is known as the apostle 
of Kashmir. N&rbakshis said to be identical with Suhrawardis are different. 
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era that Sufi doctrines and practices have been chiefly introduced into 
India. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah says in his work ‘Islamic Sufism’: 

“Sufism with its warm mystical yearning after union and fellowship with 
God, nowhere found a more suitable soil in which to thrive than India, where the 
very atmosphere was charged with a deep religious longing to find God, with the 
result that to-day it is estimated that fully two-thirds of India’s Moslem population 
are under the influende of some one or other of the darvish Orders.” 

During the time of the Sultans of Gujarat many saintly persons 
came to Gujarat to propagate Islamic faith and settled there. Ten 
families of Sayyids, who so settled, are mentioned in Mirat-e-Ahmadi. 
Amongst them the Bukhari Sayyids Ilazarat-e-Qutb-e-’Alam and his 
second son Hazarat-e-Shah ’Alam and their descendants became very 
famous and wielded great influence over the Sultans of Gujarat. The 
descendants of Shah ’Alam became known as Shahiya Sayyids and 
those of his brother as Qutbia Sayyids. Shah ’Alam’s title came to 
be publicly known through Shah Barek Ullah Chisti (the successor 
or NizSmuddin Awlia of Delhi) thus:—Shah 'Alam was given by the 
latter a pot of baked beans to be carried home. On the way a deaf, 
dumb and blind drummer, who miraculously regained all his senses 
by Shah ’Alam’s touch, announced him out of joy as Shah ’Alam by 
beating of his drum. The proverb thence became current that “the 
Chistis baked and the Bukharis ate.’’ Sultan Muzaffar, who had several 
years before he became Sultan became a disciple of Qutb-ul-Aqtab 
Makhdum-e-Jahanian,grand-father of Qutb-e-’Alam,personally received 
the latter when he came to Patan, in Gujarat, in 1399 A. D. at the 
age of 12 years. Both Qutb-e-’Alam and Shah ’Alam were great mystics. 
Many miracles are attributed to both of them. Shah ’Alam became 
particularly famous as visitors to him had their pockets mysteriously 
filled with money on their return. He was at the age of seventeen 
appointed the head of Maghrabia Order by Shaikh Ahmad Khattu 
called Ganj Baksh or Treasure bestower (who died in 1446 A. D.). 
Qutb-e-’Alam died in 1454 A.D., and Shah ’Alam in 1477 A. D. at the age 
of 63. Shah ’Alam’s beautiful mausoleum can yet be seen at Ahmedabad. 
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The Sayyid families next mentioned are Qadariya and Rifa’iS parti¬ 
culars of which have been already given in the previous section hereof. 

Then come four families. Mashhadi Sayyids were sons of Sayyid 
Sharaf-ud-din, the son-in-law of Makhdum-e-Jahanian; they are buried 
at Broach. Tirmizi Sayyids were descendants of Makhdum Sayyid 
Yahya, successor of Makhdum-e-Jahanian. Makhdum. Sayyid Yahya 
was buried outside Baroda. Bhaktari Sayyids were descendants of 
Sayyid Badr Bhaktari, another successor of Makhdum-e-Jahanian. 
Zaidia Sayyids were followers of Sayyid Usman, surnamed* Sham’-e- 
Burhani’, the eldest son of Qutb-e-’Al.im. 

Then come Idrusia Sayyids sons of Sharif Abu Bakr Idriis, chief 
of Hadramaut in Arabia. He was buried in Jhaveri w5d§. of Ahmedabad. 
His descendants are found in Broach and Surat to this day. 

The remaining two families are Shirazi and Arizi (Uraizi ?)Sayyids. 

Readers interested in details of the lives of these saints are 
referred to Mirat-e-Ahmadi published in G. O. Series, Baroda. 

A number of Darvishes belonging to different religious orders 
introduced into India became influential guides of sovereigns, not only 
in spiritual but in political affairs as well. During life thay enjoyed 
popular and royal favour; and after their death their tombs became 
places of pilgrimage for multitudes of devout Moslems. 

“The khanqah (monastery) exercises extensive influence for 
good or ill in the religious life of the Moslems of India who have 
elected to follow a spiritual guide, for the various darvish fraternities 
touch all classes, excepting those who have been influenced by modern 
education or extreme Wahhabi teachings. 

"The effort to effect union of man's soul with God, which is deemed the 
highest bliss, is the chief function of the religious orders. Thus Sufism has provided 
the objective or philosophy of life while it remains for the darvish orders to apply 
the philosophy to the every day needs of the man in the street.” 

One who guides a pupil for the purpose is called Murshid, 
Shaikh or Pir and the pupil Murid. The pupil is a traveller (sdlik) on 
the way (tariqah). He is to be guided by the Pir until he has advanced 
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through the various stages (i maqamat) of divine illumination {khatarat). 
Various orders of Sufis differ from one another in respect of the rules 
of meditation (fikr) and ritualistic observance ( dhikr ) prescribed for 
regulation of the divine illumination. 

RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 

Of the religious practices dhikr (remembering or reciting) has 
for its object the production of spiritual ecstasy ( Wajd ). It is of two 
kinds dhikr-e-jali (perceptible dhikr) and dhikr-e-khafl (imperceptible 
dhikr). There is a still further advanced khafi form in which the 
Sdlik shuts his eyes, closes his lips and fixes his attention on his 
inhalations and exhalations. With exhalations he says “La ilaha" 
(There is no God) ... he annihilates all external objects and with 
inhalations he thinks he says ‘ill-al-l&h’ (except Allah). A darvish 
thinks there is a still more advanced form of dhikr-e-khafi. Every 
person in his breathing consciously or unconsciously utters the name 
Allah, the syllable “Al” being the natural sound produced by the in¬ 
coming breath, and “lah” being the natural sound of the outgoing breath. 

In India the vociferous form of dhikr is frequently met with. 
The technique is uttering “La ilaha ” he throws his head downward 
towards his right side and then bringing it back he throws it down¬ 
ward towards the left side shouting “ill—al —lah”. As he proceeds his 
shouts become louder and his actions grow more violent, until finally, 
in utter exhaustion, he sinks back in a stupor, which is generally 
called a state of ecstasy (wajd). 

Unlike the Naqshbandi Sufis Chishtis enjoin upon their disciples 
to perform their recitations in a louder tone. Besides this there is a 
difference of technique between the parent Order of the Naqshbandls 
and Chishtis. Audition or Sami’ is not only permissible in the practices 
of the Chishti Order, but actually recommended. 

From another point of view dhikr is of two kinds: one is pra¬ 
ctised alone and the other by a congregation or group. The first kind 
is already described. For the second kind, in India, meetings are usually 
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held on Thursday evenings; but there seems to be no such attempt 
to make public displays of them as is the case in Egypt at the present 
time, and as used to be the case in Turkey. 

According to the early School of Sufis the Ini date must pass through 
our stages before he can gain reunion with God. Four veils obscure 
his sight one of which is removed at every stage until Perfection is 
attained. The first stage is humanity called Hast. The second is called 
Tanqat, or the obtaining of potentiality. At this stage the disciple 
may lay aside all religious observances and think only on the delights 
of contemplation. The third stage is ’Araff signifying a condition of 
knowledge akin to inspiration equalling that of the Indian yogi through 
‘SamSdhi’ or that of the angels. He now possesses occult powers. The 
fourth stage is Haqlqnt- Truth. The utmost degree of purity and spiritual 
thought makes this possible; the man now becomes a saint. He can now 
commune direct with God, the Divine Sun of whom he is but a spark. 

The Qadirls, unlike the Naqshbundls recite in a loud voice the 
names and attributes of God. There is practically no difference between 
the QSdiris and Chishtis. The method is two-fold; the recitation of 
God’s name and the recitation of negative and affirmative Kalimg. viz. 
confession of Islamic faith as to God’s unity. 

“The former is divided into four manners, the first being the 
recitation of the words, Allah, Allah, Allah-God, God, God,-with utmost 
vigour and zeal, in a loud voice, till he becomes out of breath. Then 
he should tarry awhile and after regaining his breath the wayfarer 
should begin the recitation in the same way, and continue the process. 

“The second manner is that he should repeat the word “Allah” 
once over his right knee and then over his left knee while sitting in 
a knee-folded attitude of prayer. 

“In the third manner he should proclaim the name of Allah in 
a loud voice once over his right knee, then over his left knee, and the 
third time over where his heart is situated, sitting, as he may be, 
during the process, with his legs folded. 
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“Finally, in the fourth manner, the wayfarer should recite the 
name of Allah once over his right knee, then over his left knee, and 
again over where his heart is and the fourth Darb , or Impact, should 
be vigorously pronounced just in front of himself. 

“In the practice of Negative and Affirmative Recitation, the 
wayfarer should close his eyes, facing Mecca-ward, then begin the 
recitation of the sentence: Lailah llldUdh - “There is no God 
except God" by starting the phrase Lailah- “There is no God-" 
from the navel bring it up to his right side where ///af-except-is to 
be uttered, and finally Ldh, to be carried to the left side where 
the heart is, and finished at that point. It is necessary, however, to 
concentrate upon the inner meaning of the Negative of all that is 
not God and in Affirmative of God's Existence. 

“The recitation in these manners, uttered in a loud voice, is 
considered to be conducive of concentration so that the voice of the 
Wayfarer should drown all other external voices and sounds that detract 
the attention; and it is further recommended that after the prayer 
of morning and late afternoon, the Brothers of the Order should sit 
in a circle in order to perform this recitation in a loud voice in the 
presence of their Spiritual Guide. 

“Anotherspiritualexerciseconsistsof reci ting mutely: Alldho-Sami ,’ 
Allaho-Baseer, Allaho-Alleem -God hears, God sees, God knows all. 
The Sufi should commence with the first name at the point of the 
navel, carrying the next name to the chest upward and finishing 
towards the sky with his head upraised. The process is to be repeated 
in its reverse direction and finished at the navel with the order of 
the names reversed. The spiritual excellence is reached through con* 
tinual Meditation and Recitation of the above Methods." 

While concluding we shall quote Prof. William James 1 remarks 
on the authoritativeness of the mystic consciousness. 

“(l) Mystical states, when well developed, usually are, and have the right to 
be, absolutely authoritative over the individuals to whom they come. 
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(2) No authority emanates from them which should make it a duty for those 
who stand outside of them to accept their revelations uncritically. 

(3) They break down the authority of the non-mvstical or rationalistic con¬ 
sciousness, based upon the understanding and the senses alone. They show it to be 
only one kind of consciousness. They open out the possibility of other orders of truth, 
in which, so far as anything in us vitally responds to them, we may freely continue 
to have faith.” 

THE AULIA OK SAINTS. 

The Darvish orders put full faith in all the grades of spiritually 
superior men and angelic beings. The former are termed Auli& or 
saints. They are designated “the friends of God who fear nothing.” 
“They are those who among men are the nearest united to God, and 
who consequently enjoy His most intimate presence.” “They are 
favoured with spiritual visions and apparitions, and frequent intercourse 
with angelic visitors, who appear to them in that semi-existence called 
a state of bodily slumber. In this world the saint hears the will of God, 
and in the other he understands it.” 

Khizr is called the chief of all the aulias, or saints. It is said 
that the tariqats or paths, are Ali’s, and the shan'at or holy law, is 
the Prophet’s. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, the learned author of Islamic 
Sufism says therein:- 

"VValls are those who are annihilated in their selves, and are an eternal in the beati¬ 
fic vision. There are always 4000 awliya in the world, who keep it going; of these, 
in the order of ascendancy, are 300 akhyar, and of these latter 40 are abrar, of these 
latter again, seven are abdals. Then 4 atitads, 3 naqibs, and the head of them all is 
Qutub (the pole around which the existence turns), or Ghaus.” 

There is a hadxth , or traditional saying, of the Prophet; “If 
your hearts be oppressed with sorrow, go, seek consolation at the 
graves of the holy dead.” Mussulmans in general pray at the tombs 
of those whom they consider reputed saints (Aulia), says Brown. They 
implore their intercession on their behalf. “Belief is also entertained 
that the souls of departed saints visit the graves where their material 
remains were entered; so that the way-farer, by blessing such souls, 
may receive spiritual guidance from the deceased saints by means of 
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meditation.” “The doctrine of Baruz , in which the ruh of a departed 
saint could foster and cherish and guide the ruh of a living man was 
in favour with the Sufis. The ruh is neither within nor without the 
body; only its vision is on the body, the ruh of a departed “friend of God” 
could guide the ruh of a living man on whom it has fixed its vision.” 

Prayer is also offered at ordinary graves for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. If the deceased be in Paradise, the prayer is 
conveyed as an offering to the happy soul, if in hell it aids it out of 
that place of punishment. The practice, however, should not be confused 
with Grave Worship; for in Sufism worship is only intended for One 
God and to no man excepting the Prophet Mohammed. 

Many of the takius of Darvishes are erected at, or even over, 
the tombs of eminently pious shaikhs, or other holy men. Much 
reverence is shown to them irrespective of the position the deceased may 
have held in the world. At many such Dargahs lamps are kept burning 
as emblems of spiritual light shed around. Costly shawls and embroidered 
cloth are spread over them. With a view to procure relief .through their saint¬ 
ly intercession, from sickness, mis-fortune, sterility, etc. vows called Nazr, 
are offered up at them by visitors. Miraculous results are declared to 
have occured at these tombs. Lights are often seen to float over them, 
or to lead to them. 

MIRACULOUS PRACTICES 

The spiritual exercises of those of the Order of the Rif&’Is embrace 
nearly all those of the other Orders. They excel others in these 
excercises. The Rifi'Is are the only ones who use fire in their devotions. 
It is in the last and ecstatic stage of their devotion called Halat. 
Then they make use of red-hot irons. Even cutlasses and other sharp 
-pointed iron instruments are stuck by them with fury into their sides, arms 
and legs. Over the red-hot irons the Shaikh first recites some prayers 
and invokes the founder of the Order Ahmad-ur-Rlfa’i, and breathes 
over them before delivering same to the Darvishes. The latter trans¬ 
ported by frenzy, seize and gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
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them, hold them between their teeth, and end by cooling them in 
their mouths. All stoically bear up against the pain which they experience 
with apparent gaiety. Some time after this the Shaikh walks round 
and breathes upon the wounds of each of them, rubs them with saliva, 
recites prayers over them and promises them speedy cures. It is said that 
twenty-four hours afterwards nothing is to be seen of their wounds. 

After the Rif&’Is, the Sa’dis have also the reputation of per¬ 
forming miracles, pretty much of the same sort. To them are ascribed 
powers especially to handle snakes as they please. 

MaulSLnS. Jal&l-ud-dln the founder of the Maulvi Order could 
through his spiritual power become invisible to ordinary sight, and 
would, when absorbed in pious and fervid love for Allah rise upwards 
in the air and was more than once prevented from entirely disappearing 
from amongst his devoted companions only by means of music. 

MAGIC 

E. Rehatsek in a paper entitled ‘Magic’ published in the Journal 
of The Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1879 says:— 

“Spiritual magic is either licit or illicit, i. e. divine or Satanic; 
but there is yet a third kind, which, although it does not belong to 
the former, can nevertheless not be classed with the latter; most of 
its branches are however considered licit, and it has been called natural 
magic (or Shnya). 

Divine Magic—"There are also prayers, the recitation of which 
will procure the aid of genii, but everything is accomplished by ap¬ 
propriately uttering the great names of God. The ineffable name was 
engraved on the Seal ring of Solomon* (Sulaimin) and by means of it 
he subjected to his dominion not only genii and men, but animals and the 
powers of nature. This greatest name (Ism-e-a’zam) is revealed only to 
few holy men, and others must content themselves with the lesser ones, 

* Muhr-e-Sulaiman i.e. Sulaiman’s or Solomon’s seal consisted of two inverted tri¬ 
angles forming the TSntrik §atkona. 
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or even with those of the Prophet or the angels, which are also written 
together with verses from the Koran and used as charms in a variety 
of occasions. * * * Amulets, formulas or recipes against diseases, 
talismans, and the operations of a magic nature with prayers verses 
from the Kor5n, and invocations with great names belong to this 
branch, and some consider that even sorcery practised for benevolent 
purposes is a part of divine magic.” Such magic is called Ulwi and 
all other magic Sifli.§ The former derives its power from revealed Scriptures, 
God, His Prophet, or superior angels, while the latter derives its power 
from non-revealed texts and lower entities. 

Satanic Magic—The ‘Black Art’ is called Sehr, and believed 
nearly always to depend on the agency of evil spirits. By means of 
enchantment or Sorcery persons may be afflicted with various kinds 
of diseases and harassed in various ways. 

CHARMS AND TALISMANS 

“They (Shaikhs and Darvishes) claim the power of interpreting 
dreams, and of healing, by means of spiritual remedies, both mental 
and bodily diseases. These remedies consist in exorcisings, and prayers” 
written on small rolls of paper and taken generally from the two cha¬ 
pters of the Quran which refer to the work of malevolence, enchant¬ 
ments, witchcrafts, etc. Some invalids are asked to throw them into 
a cup of water, and drink the same afterwards, others are asked to 
carry them on their persons or in their pockets or to hang them around 
their necks for fifteen thirty or sixty days reciting now and then certain 
prayers. Some invalids are treated by the Shaikh or Darvish placing 
his hand on his head, making mysterious breathings on his person 
and touching the suffering parts. Not only to the sick but also to the 
healthy, as preservations against physical ailments—and even wounds 

§ There are many Mantras current amongst the people generally as also amongst some 
of the Darvishes in which invocation with the name of God is mixed up with that 
with the names of Aulias, Pirs, and other persons as also Hindu deities-such as Jatiji- 
ras for self protection and others. All of them are considered Sifliby the Muhammedans. 
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of an enemy-also moral afflictions, are these rolls called NuskhSs, or 
hamails (talismans) given, and the Shaikhs say they possess virtue 
only when given by their own hands, These often contain magic squares, 
wi/q, or figures. They are retained by some on their person all their 
lives in small trinkets of gold and silver; others fasten them on their 
arms, or place them on the upper part of their caps or turbans, others 
again suspend them around their necks with a cord of gold or silk. 

DIV1NKRS 

Brown says that there is another class supposed by many to be 
Darvishes, but not really so-known as Khavasjllar. They are diviners 
though dressed like Darvishes and wearing green turbans. By means 
of 'ilm-e-ramal and by cabalistic calculations, (generally of the numerical 
value of letters comprised in the names of parties concerned) and 
consultation of the four elements, 'andsir-c- arba' (to ascertain which of 
them predominates in the person’s system) a nuskhd or charm is 
written out and delivered to the applicant. These nuskhds are com¬ 
posed of verses from the Quran, to which is connected a belief of 
peculiar power in especial cases and are hung about the necks. They 
are sometimes not from the QurSn but are the original handwritings of 
certain highly reputed holy men. One kind of these writings is called 
istikhara (seeking good; knowing what is best) and are placed under 
the pillow to influence the dreams of the sleeper or cause visits from 
benevolent spirits to the sufferer, and to respond to the wishes of the 
applicant. Istikhara is according to some divination by means of 
tasbih or rosary. It is attributed to one of the Prophet’s wives. The 
diviner after repeating Fatihd (the opening chapter of the Quran), 
breathes on the rosary in order to put the magic power of the chapter 
into the beads. Then he seizes a particular bead and counts towards 
the ‘pointer’ saying “God, Muhammad, Abu Jahal” or according to 
some “Adam, Eve, the Devil.” If the count ends with Abu Jahal’s 
name or the Devil’s the omen is bad, if it ends with God’s or Adam’s 
the omen is good, in other cases doubtful. 
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ASMA-UL-’HUSNA 

As amongst Tintrikas Mantras are recited, so among 
the Darvishes and Mohammedans generally, the names of God are 
recited. Miraculous effects are attributed to them. Ninety-nine names 
of God are generally known, although according to Redhouse they 
may go upto a thousand and one (See also ‘The Darvishes’ p. 135). 
In the latter case they may be compared to ‘SahasranSma’ and in 
the former to ‘Satanama’ well-known amongst the TSntrikas. These 
names are called in the QurSLn the Asma-ul-'husna or ‘excellent names.’ 
These names are used as invocations, or as calls upon Him. The Moslems 
call them the Asma-ul-si/at or names expressing atlributes. It is believed, 
these include the famous Ism-e-Azam or His great name which has 
the most miraculous powers. The names are divided into two groups, the 
AsmS-ul-jalalia, or ‘awe inspiring,’ and the Asma-ul-jamiilia, or ‘glorious’ 
attributes, the former being the more numerous. Another more common 
division is into three classes, of wisdom, power, and goodness, each 
class containing thirty three names. The tasblh-rosary of ninety-nine 
beads is also divided into three corresponding sections by oblong sep¬ 
arators at which (separators) Kaliina is repeated. Most people say 
‘Allah’ at each bead while some say the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God one at each bead. The practice has its origin in the following 
verse of Quran. “O believers (in the unity of Allah, and the mission 
of His Prophet) repeat the name of Allah, and count His names, night and 
morning’’. The rules of almost all darvishes* require them to repeat 
often during a day the seven first attributes of the Divinity. They call 
these attributes astria-e-Ilahi (Names of God). These are as follovvs:- 


*The Qidirls recite the following seven names;-()) La iliha ill' Allah, 100,000 times, 
light blue (2) Allah, 78,586 times, light yellow (3) Ism-e-Hfi, 44, 630 times, light red 
(4) Ism-e-Hai, 20,092 times, light white (5) Wlliid 93420 times, light green (6) 'Aziz, 
74,644 times, light black (7) Wadud 30,202 times, no light. Seep. 106 ‘The Darvishes* 
for further information. 
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1 . “L5 ilah ill’ Allah ! (There is no God but Allah), a confe¬ 
ssion of his unity. 

2. Ya Allah! (O God), an exclamation referring to Him, the 
Almighty. 

3. Ya Hu! (O Him), He who is. An authentic acknowledgment 
of His eternal existence. 

4. Ya Haqq! (O just God). 

5. Ya Hai! (Ya Haiyo!) (O living God). 

6. Ya Qayyum ! (O existing God). 

7. Ya Qahhar! (O punishing God). 

These seven attributes allude to the seven heavens called the 
Sab'asama, and the seven Divine lights, called the anwdr-e-llahi from 
which seven principal colours viz, white, black, red, yellow, blue, deep 
green and light green, are said to emanate. The initiation of Darvishes 
is generally by means of these mysteries. The Shaikh, that is the chief 
of the Order breathes thrice into the ear of the pupil each of these attributes 
in sequel but at interval of days months or years according to the spiritual 
advancement and disposition of the candidates. The full period is called 
Chilla and extends over several months and sometimes even more. 
The Shaikh in his capacity as spiritual guide is called murshid and 
the candidate during his novitiate is called Kachak and thereafter 
vlurid, (pupil). A reputed saint is commonly called Shaikh, murabit , or 
wait. The last correctly signifies a favourite of heaven, an eminent and 
very devout saint, but it is commonly applied to real or pretended idiots 
also. If he has reached the highest stage of union and is consequently 
forgetful of this world he is more properly termed wajzub, or maslab. 

The names of God as also prayers from the Quran such as the 
famous Panj (five) SurShs (chapters) and particularly Sur&h-e-y&sin (con¬ 
sidered to be the heart of the Quran) and Ayats (verses) like Ayat-al-Kursi 
and Darudslike Darud-e-Sharif and others are recited several times and 
are considered to possess miraculous effects. It is considered that the veil 
is raised by reciting Darud-e-Sharif and the presence of God is expe- 
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rienced. The recitation of all Amals is preceded by and ends with the 
recitation of Darud-e-Sharif eleven times. 

The 28 letters of the Arabic alphabet are believed to have mystical 
character. Each of the four elements has seven letters. Each of the 
letters has again distinct numerical value. This knowledge is used for 
divination, charms and certain occult practices as also medicine and 
chemistry. Each of the letters is believed to have a separate spirit 
attached to it-“a servant appointed by Allah to attend upon it.” 

THE NAQSHBANDl ZIKR 

Zikr is the union of the heart and the tongue in calling upon 
God’s name Allah. It commences with the recital of La—ilah— ill’— Allah 
-wa-Muhammad-ur-Rasulull&h. 

Zikr is recited in two ways: loudly or silently. The former is 
called Zikr-e-Jehr and the latter Zikr-e-Khafl. The practice has 
reference to the command of the Prophet to Abu-Bakr, the first 
Caliph, whilst concealed together in a cave, ‘to recite the Zikr in silence,’ 
so as not to be heard by their pursuers, and to ’All, the fourth Caliph 
‘to call loudly God’s name without ceasing’ to receive Divine assistance. 
The silent recital is however preferred by the Naqshbandls. Eyes are 
closed, the mouth firmly shut, the tongue is pressed against the roof 
of the mouth, teeth held tight against each other, and retaining breath 
patiently in one respiration one should say Zikr three times with one’s 
heart and not the tongue allowing thus the heart to be impressed 
with meditative Zikr. The object is to keep the heart occupied with 
the idea of God. It will be filled with awe, love and respect for Him. 
Zikr is said to be perfect if one is able even in the company of a 
crowd to continue to effect the same. A proper conception of the tauhid, 
or ‘Unity of God’ is thus retained. The readers will remember that 
the TSntrikas also consider mental Japa or the recitation of Mantras 
as the best. (See p. 83 ante). 

KUNDALINl YOGA AND OTHER YOG1C PRACTICES. 

Shaikh Ahmad, Naqshbandl mystic and the Mujaddid of the 
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eleventh century, “is the discoverer of six positions in the part of man’s 
body between the neck and the navel, which he has called the six 
subtleties (Latayif-e-Sittah), one encircling the other, much after the 
manner of Kundalini of Patanjali. The colour of qulb (heart) his yellow; 
of soul red; of sir , white; of khafi , black; and of ikfa } green. * * * * 
Some say that the colour of nafs is blue, and of riih ochre. When 
the nafs entirely disappears, whiteness overshadows. The colour of 
soul often becomes green, the last stage is colourlessness, ‘everything 
disappearing, and leaving the Sdlik in a state of fana, the Transcendental 
wonder’-spoken of by Tennyson, which Sufis call ’ Alam-e-Hairat .*** 
The colour of the cloth, specially the head—dress, is indicative of the 
stage, of the pilgrim’s journey, e. g. if this cloth is of ochre colour, 
it means that his suliik has reached the stage of ruh.” 

The Sufis, however, characterize Nafs with desire, Qulb with 

knowing, soul with sight, and sir with contemplating, and Dhat with 
appearing. 

Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his article ‘Sufi’s SadhanS. 
mSrga,' already mentioned describes certain Sufi practices which very 
much resemble Yogic practices: 

Habs-e-Dam-C hishtls and Qadirls specially favour this, not so 
the Naqshbandls. The latter do not consider it as absolutely necessary 
but consider it useful all the same. This is same as Breath-Control 
or Pra.n5.ySma. 

Shughl-e-Naslr (Nazr )-This is a meditative exercise specially 
recommended by KhwSjah Mu’in-ud-din Chishti. It consists in gazing 
on the tip of the nose without allowing the eyes to twinkle and imagining 
the ‘Infinite Light’ while sitting in a knee-folded position. In Yoga 
this is a MudrS where NSsSgra-Drsti is kept up throughout DhySna. 

Shughl-e-Mahmnda-ln this exercise the practitioner gazes on the 
point between the two eye-brows until there is visualization of God in 
the heart. This is similar to the Yogic Trikuti practice in which during 
contemplation the eyes are turned upwards and gaze in the Trikuti. 

Shughl-e-Saut-e -Sarmadi -'Xhis exercise is similar to Yogic 
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practice in which the eyes, nose, ears and mouth are closed with both 
hands for ascertaining which Tattva viz, Earth, Water, Fire, Air or 
Ether (Ak&s’a) prevails at any particular time. But here instead the 
contemplation is on Ism-e-DhSLt or the name of God and attempt is 
made to hear in imagination a sound as of water falling down from a 
higher place. Then actual internal sound is gradually heard. This sound is 
called in Yoga AnSLhata NSda. There is an exercise called Sultdn-ul- 
Askar (king of recitations) in which Kumbhaka PrS.nay5.ma is practised; 
starting from navel saying ‘Allah,’ the breath is taken to the head and 
retained there saying ‘Hu’ and the eyes are turned internally towards the 
heart. Another practice called Zikr-e-Pas-e-Anfas, is to recite, with 
the breath, mentally La ilah while inhaling and Illallah while exhaling. 
This may be compared with Yogic Ajapa Gayatrl in which ‘Hamsah’ 
Mantra is recited with breath i. e. ‘Ham’ while exhaling and ‘Sah’ 
while inhaling. 

Tawajjuh as also Zikr-e-Jehr a special Chishti Zikr and MurStaba- 
e-Ism-e-Dhat are described by the learned writer. We would refer 
the curious reader to the original Hindi article. 

SPIRITUAL POWERS AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 

“It is through the performance of the Zikr , by Khalwat (pious 
retirement for purposes of deep devotion) by the tawajjuh (or turning 
the face or mind devoutly towards God in prayer), by the muraqaba 
(or feartul contemplation of God), the tasarrnf (or self—abandonment 
to pious reflection and inspiration,) and the tasawwuf (or mystical 
spiritualism), that the fervent Darvish reaches peculiar spiritual 
powers, called quwwat-e-rah-e-biatim (a mystical, internal, spiritual 
power). The life or biography, of every eminent Shaikh, or plr, 
details innumerable evidences of this power exercised in a strange 
and peculiar manner. This exercise is called the quwwat-e-iradat, or 
the ‘Power of the Will’. These powers are acquired by constant prac¬ 
tice under the instruction and guidance of the Murshid-ashab-e-yaqin 
i. e. the spiritual preceptor (the ‘Guru’ of the TSntrikas). 
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MURAQBAH, INSILA and TAWAJJUH 

There are two spiritual conditons resulting from contemplation 
and prayerfulness: one is called Muraqabah and the other insila. The 
former is an ordinary state of pious contemplation in wakeful moments 
when the senses are overpowered by the soul-force but the body and 
the soul are unseparated; the latter is the condition when the soul 
leaves the body and wanders about without regard to time or space. 
“It was in this latter (condition) that the Prophet is believd to have 
ascended in the spirit to heaven, borne there on an imaginary celestial 
animal, called the Buraq”-says Brown. Shaikh Muhyy-ud-Din al-’Arabi 
describes the insila and also speaks of his having exercised fascination i. e. 
habs-e-nazr (meaning fixing of the gaze) and having arrested another 
until he obtained an answer from him so that the latter was unable to 
move at all until permitted to do so by the former. Ibn-’ IsSLl founder of 
the Order of ’Isawls explains in a work written by him the above phe¬ 
nomenon. Talib signifies the Darvish or the active agent. Matlab is 
the person desired to appear. Mulahaza is the action of thought of the 
Talib* compelling the Matlab* to appear. 

Tawajjuh is the producing of the person. Ahl-e-hal is the person 
having power of making others appear. Ahl-e-tasarruf is the holy person 
possessing the power. Hal is the state of ecstasy into which the person 
goes who makes the absent appear to him. HsU is the condition of 
perfect submission of the person thus appearing to the power of the 
H&1. Shughl is operation of the performance of this act of power. Tasa- 
wwur is visualizing the matlab in imagination. 

Tawajjuh is produced in two manners: firstly by fixing one’s 
gaze upon the heart of the matlab and secondly not by looking at 
his heart but by praying to the Almighty. One must continue to pray 
with warmth and fervour until the matlab finally appears. Then the 
Talib blows as it were in the mouth of the matlab reciting the invocation 

* Tilib and Matl&b are the same as the Sadhaka and Sidhya of the Tantrikas. 
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and arrests the nuxtliib by crying out his name simply and%>oking 
fixedly at his heart, reciting a prayer. Another taufajjuh is when the 
Tdlib is desirous of bestowing something upon a inatliib, and he can teen 
so influence the latter by his powers as to impress him beneficially. This 
is generally done to the Sdliks or neophytes under instruction by their 
murshid. 

These powers are instances of personal magnetism and mesmerism 
or Thought-force. 

Spiritual powers 

l '‘Among the practices of these powers is the faculty of foreseeing 
coming events- of predicting their occurrence—of preserving individuals 
from the harm and evil which would otherwise certainly result for 
them—of assuring to one person success over the machinations of 
another, so that he may freely attack him and prevail over him-of 
restoring harmony of sentiment between those who would otherwise 
be relentless enemies—of knowing when others have devised harm 
against themselves, and through certain spells of preserving themselves 
and causing harm to befall the evil-minded; and even of causing the 
death of any one against whom they wish to proceed. All this is done 
as well from a distance as when near. j 

“In other parts of the world, and among other people, these 
attainments would have been attributed to sorcery and witchcraft; in 
modern times they would be ascribed to Spiritism, or magnetic influen¬ 
ces, either of the spirit or of the body; but to the instructed Darvish 
they all derive the origin in the spirit of the holy Shaikh-the special 
gift of the great Spirit of God, which commences with the spirit of 
man from which it directly emanated. The condition or disposition 
necessary for these effects is called hdl the (state,or frame), and is 
much the same as that required by the magnetised, and the object 
of his operation. The powers of the body are enfeebled by fasting 
and mental fatigue and prayer, and the imagination kept in a 
state, fully impressed with the conviction that such powers are 
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possessed by the Shaikh, and that he can readily exercise them over 
the willing mind and body of the disciple. How the Shaikh can produce 
such strange results on a distant and unconscious person is left to the 
admiration and imagination of the faithful disciple, as an incentive 
to exertions in the same true path as that of his Shaikh. 

“To exercise the power of the will, it is necessary to contract(conce- 
ntrate) the thoughts suddenly upon the object designed to be effected, 
so perfectly as to leave no room for the mind to dwell, possibly, upon 
any other. The mind must not doubt, for an instant, of the success 
of this effort, nor the possibility of failure; it must, in fact, be com¬ 
pletely absorbed by the one sole idea of performing the determination 
strongly taken, and firmly relied upon. The persons must, from time 
to time, practise this; and as they proceed, they will be able to see 
how much propinquity exists between themselves and the Hazrat-e- 
Asmi (God?) and how much they are capable of exercising this power,” 

As an instance Brown quotes from RashahSt (3rd maqsad, 1st 
fa§l) the miraculous achievements of MaulanS. Sa’Id-ud-Din K&shgarl 
and in particular his taskhlr or the subduing faculty making power¬ 
ful princes to conform to his will and his powers to make his proteges 
victorious against heavy odds. He could “commune with persons widely 
separated from him, predict coming events, and aid those in whose 
welfare and success he felt a pious interest for good.” Similar is the 
instance of ’Ubaid—Ullah, the Ivhw&jah Ahrar who caused murrain 
among Mirza Babur’s horses when he attacked Sultfin Abu Sa’Id at 
Samarqand; and caused a typhoon which caused the younger son of 
SultSLn Abu Sa’Id to raise the siege of Samarqand which was in charge 
of his elder brother Sult5.n Ahmad. The powers of Maul&nSL Sa’id- 
ud-Dln Kashgar! were connected with his prayers offered up to AllSh, 
to whose supreme will he attributed his powers. He constantly performed 
the Zikr jehr or ‘audibly called God’s name,' and the frequent repe¬ 
tition, fitted him for holy purposes. He had such mesmeric powers 
thafit he could, when he so desired, send an individual into a species 
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of trance, after which the latter could remember nothing that he had 
previously known, and continued in this state until the Shaikh chose 
to restore him to the enjoyment of his ordinary faculties. 

The writer acknowledges this indebtedness to several Muslim 
friends for information on some of the points discussed in this section 
and to Mr. M. O. Kokil for use of some of his valuable books. The 
writer’s thanks are also due to Mr. M. Y. Haindaday, Advocate (O.S.), 
who was good enough to read through the whole section and make 
valuable suggestions. It may be stated that even when not expressly 
mentioned the writer has frequently drawn upon and adapted passages 
from the two very valuable books viz. ‘The Darvishes’ and ‘Islamic 
Sufism’ and he acknowledges his indebtedness to the learned authors 
thereof. 



Jain Mantravada and Caityavasis 

M ANTRAS and Vidyas* are said to have covered the whole of 
the tenth Purva entitled Vidy&nupravS da+ of the fourteen Purvas 
forming the major portion of the Jain Canonical literature. These 
Purvas were very huge in volume and encyclopaedic in character. 
They are all lost now. According to the Jain tradition the whole of 
the Jain Canonical literature was comprised in twelve Angasx and the 
whole Purva literature was comprised in the twelth Anga.t Only the 
first eleven Angas are now available as compiled by Sri Devardhi Garti 
KsamSsramana 980 or 993 years after the Nirvana of Lord Mahavlra 
i. e. 454 or 467 A. D. 

Sri pArSvanAtiia and pCrva literature. 

'Purva’ means ‘ancient’ and the literature going under that 
name must therefore be considered to be older than the rest. The 

"‘For all practical purposes Mantras and Vidyas are the same. A technical distinction 
is however drawn between them that in the former the presiding deity is a male and 
in the latter a female or that S&dhna is strictly ceremonious in the latter but not 
so in the former. See ViScsavaSyaka Bha§ya and AvaSyaka Niryukti V. 931 

+ The commentary on Samv&y&nga Adh. XIV explains Vidyanuprav&da thus: 

fMnfarar i That is, Vidyanuprav&da wherein are des¬ 

cribed many kinds of miracles caused by Vidy&s (magic). The contents also of all the 
fourteen Purvas are there described. See also commentary on Nandlsutra, Sutra 56. 
According to the Digambaras the 10th Purva contained 500 Mah&vidyas (great Vidyas) 
named Rohini and others, and 700 Alpavidyas (small Vidyas) such as Angusthaprasena 
(questioning through the thumb) and others, and eight Mahanimittas or great omens 
or modes of divination. (See Introduction to §atkhand£gama Vol. II p. 52 and Malli- 
§etyasuri’s Vidydnus’&sana Ch. Ill vv. 18-79.) 

X See Samav&y&nga Adh I for enumeration of the twelve Angas. 

t Winternitz says the twelth Anga contained only the remanants of the fourteen Pur¬ 
vas collected together at the Council of P&taliputra about 170 years after Nirv&Qa 
of Sri Mah&vlra. (P.432 History of Indian Literature Vol.II). The contents described 
in commentaries on Samaviyanga and Nandisutra however tell a different story. 
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writer considers that the term ‘Purva’ indicates that the substance 
of the literature going under that title really belonged to the age 
of Sri P5rsvan&tha which was prior to the age of Sri Mah&vlra. Sri 
P&rsvan&tha was the 23rd Tirthankara and Sri Mah&vlra was the 24th 
Tirthankara of the Jains. Sri P&rsvanatha’s Nirvana was only 250 
years prior to the Nirvana of Sri MahSvira. The parents of Sri Ma- 
h&vira used to worship Sri P&rsvan£tha.* We would refer those who 
might be inclined to doubt the very existence of sacred literature of 
Sri Parsvan&tha’s time to Sri MahavTra’s citation of a statement 
of Sri P&rsvan&tha to convince Sri Parsvanatha’s pupils of the truth 
of his own statement as to the universe having innumerable ‘Pradesas’ 
(parts) (See BhagavatiSutra V Sataka, IX Uddesa, 226th Sutra.) + 
Further it appears that in the Jain Scriptures and specially Sri Bhaga- 
vati Sutra many P&rsv&patyas or spiritual descendants of Sri Parsva¬ 
natha are described to be well versed in Nimitta S&stra which belonged 
to the IX purva and some others like Municandrac&rya and Na- 
ndisenacarya are said to be ‘Bahusruta’ i. e. possessing much sacred 
knowledge.x This goes definitely to prove the existence of sacred litera¬ 
ture and specially Purva literature of the age of Sri P&rsvan&tha in 
the time of Sri Mah&vlra. It may be noted that when the said 
P&rsv5patyas are so described, Sri Mah&vlra had not even commenced 
preaching having then not attained Kaivalyajn&na or omniscience. A 
most convincing proof of the existence of sacred literature including 
Purvas of the age of Sri P5rsvan5tha is furnished by the fact that 

* See Achlrlnga 11 §rutaskandha, Cull 3 Sutra 401 4 ‘WWW °i WRI- 

+ " t qjMfc 3f<^i«fhToi Rmt? rity nq wirthj qfwi 

” 1 % vu 

x It is believed that Rsibhl§ita contains discourses by 20 Rsis who flourished in the 
time of the 22nd Tirthankara Sri Ari§tanemi, by 15 R$is who flourished in Sr! Plr4- 
vanlthli time, and by 10 ?sis who flourished in Sri Mahlvlra’s time. This is also 
evidence of the existence of older sacred literature. 
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Sri Kesi KumSrasramana a P&rsvgpatya (or a pupil of Sri Pirsva- 
n&tha according to Uttaradhyayana) is described in Raypaseni an UpS- 
nga (See Sutra 53, p. 118) as possessing knowledge of 14 purvas as 
also being prominent in the knowledge of Vidyas and Mantras. In 
Uttaradhyayana Adh. XXIII he is described as having reached the 
end of Vidya i. e. sacred knowledge and possessing Avadhijnana i. e. 
supersensual knowledge. Thus the Jain Mantric literature comprised 
in Vidyanupravada may reasonably be supposed to belong to the age 
of Sri PirsvanStha.* This may perhaps explain the fact that amongst 
Jain Mantrikas Sri Parsvanatha is principally worshipped and invoked. 

Several other facts showing the great popularity of Sri Parsva- 
natha’s worship are set forth in the section hereof entitled ‘Antiquity 
of Jain Mantras and Mantric literature’. These facts would also ex¬ 
plain the popularity of worship of Sri ParsvanSLtha’s attendant deities 
and particularly of Sri Padmavatl with which the present work is 
concerned. One has only to consider the literary activities of the age 
of Sr! Parsvanatha to find out an explanation for the fact that one 
whole Purva was devoted entirely to Vidyas. He lived from about 
876 B. C. to 776 B. C. This was the period when many of the later 
Mantras of Atharvaveda are supposed to have been composed.* This 


* According to the Jain tradition the sacred literature was substantially the same in 

the times of all Tfrthankaras. According to the following statement in JnitSdharma- 
kathinga the fourteen Purvas appear to have been studied also in the times of Sri 
Ari§fanemi the 22nd Tirtbankara ^ *tol**T HM- 

||“ Jnita V Sutra 54. Kalpasutra mentions that there 
were Sadhus knowing fourteen Purvas in the fold of Sri Rsabhdeva the 1st Tfctha- 
nkara as well as that of Sri Ari§tanemi, Sri Pirivan&tha and Sri Mahivlra. 

* “The Surest evidence in this respect (for the age of the Veda) is still the fact that 
P&r£va, Mahivlra and Buddha pre-suppose the entire Veda as a literature to all 
intents and purposes completed, and this is a limit which we must not exceed x x x 
we shall probably have to date the beginning of this development (of Vedic litera¬ 
ture) about 2000 to 2500 B. C. and the end of it between 750 & 500 B. C. ” P. 310 
History of Indian Literature Vol. 1 Winterniz. 
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was therefore an age when Mantras were very popular. It is natural 
to suppose that being the heir apparent to the Kingdom of KSsi, the 
ancient centre of BrShamanic learning, he was influenced by his sur¬ 
roundings and contemporary literary activities and dealt with subjects 
of popular interest in the Jain literature composed by him or under 
his direction. Thus the whole of the tenth Purva came to be exclu¬ 
sively devoted to VidySs and Mantras. That such a supposition is 
not far-fetched or fanciful can be seen from the fact that as mentioned 
in Kalpasutra I, Sutra 9 all the four Vedas including Atharvaveda 
VedSngas etc. in brief the entire Brahmanical learning, it was pro- 
phecied by Sri Rsabhadatta, would be learnt by Sri Mahavira. It means 
that Atharvaveda was not then considered as fit to be discarded as 
we see a tendency generally in the works of Vedic Hindus. This is 
also supported by the fact that the Brahmana ascetic Arya Skandaka 
is also described in Sri Bhagavatisutra (II S&taka, 1 Uddes'aka) as 
knowing all the four Vedas etc. including Atharvaveda; and, the said 
Sri Rsabhadatta is described as knowing the same in Sri Bhagavati¬ 
sutra, IX Sataka, 33 Uddesaka. 

UVASAGGAHARAM 

Even Sri BhadrabS.hu, the sixth pontiff, who died only 170 years 
after the NirvSna of Sri MahSvira, invokes ?ri PSrsvanStha in the 
hymn named *Uvasaggaharatn’ or Remover of calamities, and praises 
the Mantra * sacred to Sri PSrsvanStha. This hymn is available and 
well known amongst the Jains and is considered a ‘Smarana’ i. e. a 
hymn for daily recital. We may point out that the present work rela¬ 
tes to the worship of Sri PadmSvati who is an attendant deity of Sri 
PSrsvanStha. 


*The commentary on ‘Uvasaggaharam’ of Sri PirSvadevagaUi alias Sri Candricarya 
written in or about s. y. 1203 describes the said Mantra. It is “Namiuija Pisa visa- 
hara vasaha jipa fuliuga" It is therefore called ‘Visahara fulinga’ Mantra in the 
2nd verse of the said hymn. 
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MIRACULOUS WORKS 

The following works which are with some variations enumerated 
in ThapSnga (X, 3, 755) Nandlsutra (Sutra 43, p. 202) and VyavahJL- 
rasutra (X, 27-28) and Pakkhisutra are said to be such that, when 
properly recited once twice or thrice, they cause,without the least desire 
on the part of the reciter, the deity described in the particular work 
to appear before the S&dhu reciting the same. The deity would then 
desire the saint to ask for a boon, which being not desired by him 
(he having renounced all desires), the deity would after making obei¬ 
sance to him retire. The said works are:-(l) Arunovav&ya (2) Varuno- 
vavfiya (3) GarulovaVSya (4) Dharanovav&ya (5) VelandharovavSya (6) 
Vesamanovavaya (7) Devindovav&ya (8) Nagapariy&vaniya. There are 
other works viz. (l)Teyanisagga (2) ChSranabhavana (3) AsivisabhavanS. 
(4) Ditthivisabhavana. (See Vyavaharasutra X,29) and PrasnavySkarana* 
(different from the 10th Anga bearing the same name. See Nandlsutra, 
Sutra 54) by recital of which miraculous powers such as engendering 
fire or causing aerial flight or destruction by curse or gaze and an¬ 
swers to questions in various ways are obtained. UtthSnasuya and 
SamutthSnasuya are works by recital of which respectively houses, 
villages and towns become deserted, or are reinhabited when recited 
with that intention once, twice or thrice. All these works must have 
been very old as appears from their references mentioned above. They 
are however lost now. 

parSvApatyas and nimitta 

There is one more fact worth mentioning here which leads us 
to infer Sri PSrsvanSLth’s connection with Mantras and VidySs. In thfe 
available Jain Canonical literature ‘ParsvSpatyas’ or spiritual descen- 

*A work of 400 gathSs (with several commentaries named Lilivati, CudSmani, Jyoti 
and one without name) which may possibly be portion of PraSflavySkaraUa mention¬ 
ed here and which is called Jayapr&bhrta by Mr. C. D. Dalai through mistake-is 
still in a P&taUa Bhandira written on a palm-leaf manuscript. See article entitled 
'ApagS PrSbhrto’ by $ri KalyiOavijaya-Jain Yuga I, P. 93. 
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dants of Sri P&rsva are described at several places. Many of them 
accepted Sri Mah&vlra’s substitution of the five great vows instead of 
the four (Catury&ma) laid down by Sri P&rsvan5tha, after discussion 
either with Sri Mah&vira himself or his pupils. There were few however 
who did not like to give up the easy mode of life adopted by them 
and latitudes and liberties enjoyed by them. These latter consisted 
mainly of putting on coloured clothes and keeping bowls for begging, 
living in one place as long as desired and only occasionally performing 
‘Pratikramajja’ i. e. Repentance for transgressions of the holy Law and 
the course of conduct laid down for a ‘S&dhu’ and employing eight 
kinds of Nimitta* (Science of divination) for obtaining necessaries of 
life. These continued to live by themselves practising Nimittas. It is 
recorded in Sri Bhagavatisutra, Sataka XV, Sutra 539 that Gos&laka 
(who was first a pupil of Sri Mah&vira but ultimately left him) met some 
of these P&rsv&patyas and acquired such knowledge of the eight kinds 
of Nimitta (which is there said to be part of Purva literature) from 
them that he could pose as an omniscient person. Now some kinds 
of Nimitta require proficiency in Vidyas and Mantras for purposes of 
accurate divination. § The spiritual descendants of Sri P&rsvan&tha 
therefore knew and employed Vidy&s and Mantras. This could not 
have been possible unless they were the possessors of traditional Vidy&s 
and Mantras coming down from the time of Sri P&rsvan&tha. The 
Jain tradition as mentioned in the footnote at p. 149 definitely assumes 
existence of fourteen Purvas in the times of all the previous Tirthankaras 
qnd therefore also of the 10th Purva dealing with Vidy&s and Mantras. 

NA1MITTIKAS, sArOpiKAS AND SIDDHAPUTRAS 
How these were succeeded in the practice of eight kinds of 
Nimitta, Vidy&s and Mantras by S&rupikas and Siddhaputras is a 

* See post discussion on 'Angavidyi’ and relevant Vidy&s set forth in Appendix A. 

§ The eight kinds of Nimitta are described in Sfiyagad&nga 1,12,9. The Commentary 
thereon says that the science of Nimitta is extracted from the 3rd Vastu (named Ac&ra) 
of the 9th Pflrva. 
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problem of Jain history not yet solved. We find in the ancient literature 
like Nisitha—Bhasya I Udd. ’V. 346 and Bh&syas on Brhatkalpasutra 
(I, IV and VI Udd.) and Vyavaharasutra (IV and VIII Udd.) as also 
later Curtis and commentaries including those on Avasyakasutra, and 
Sambodhaprakararta of Sri Haribhadrasuri* references to Sarupikas and 
Siddhaputras, who are described as versed inter alia in the science of 
Divination and accomplished in Vidyas and Mantras. The Siddhaputras 
are according to Nisitha Curni I Udd. Bhasya v. 346 said to occupy an 
intermediate stage between Jain householders and Jain S«Ldhus. Most 
probably they were S§dhus who reverted to the life of householders. 
The others, who though lax in the observance of the rules of conduct for 
S&dhus still continued to put on their garb and live by begging, were 
called S5rupikas. They used to put on white garments but neither kept 
‘Rajoharana’ or sweeping brush, ‘Danda’ or stick, nor ‘Patra’ or bowl, 
which the Sadhus keep. They used to have their heads completely 
tonsured or keep only ‘Sikha’ or tuft of hair on the crown. They either 
lived alone or with their wives. They did not go about begging but 
earned their livelihood by practising various kinds of Silpa (arts or crafts) 
Nimitta and Mantra and Medicine. When invited by Jain householders 
they would take their food with them as ordinary guests. The tradition 
of Astanaganimitta, Vidyas and Mantras appears to have been continued 
by this class for a long time. Even in the biography of Sri Mahavira 
we read of Svapnap&thukas or interpreters of dreams. We also read 

*SSrfipikas and Siddhaputras are described by Sri Haribhadrasuri in his Sambodha- 
prakarana at p. 3 thus : “The Sarupikas practise Vidyis, employ magical collyrium 
and medicine and have attachment for certain families.They put on variegated apparels 
though tonsured on the head and face. They however, if asked, preach the correct 
doctrine about Jainism.” Regarding Siddhaputras we cite the original verses below:— 

“Rfofr f%3fT I 

3 ft fire? *fl%? II 333 || 

i*®Tf.53fft %5g*\hi Rfiret i 

ftt aifatr ff ftf nu< II 
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of a Naimittika named Utpala who though a PirsvSpatya had turned 
a ‘Parivr&jaka’ or non-Jain ascetic. He interpreted, unasked, to Sri 
Mah&vlra, his dreams. This he did before Sri Mahivira became om¬ 
niscient and composed or directed to be composed the 12 Angas. The 
Nimitta literature known to him therefore was portion of the Purva 
literature coming down traditionally from Sri P5.rsvan5.tha. There was 
also a class of professional Naimittikas or diviners even in the time 
of Sri MahSvira as can be inferred from the fact that Sri SiddhSrtha, 
the father of Sri MahSvTra, consulted and rewarded the SvapnapS- 
thakas, as also from the fact that Naimittikas like Sivadatta used 
to be similarly consulted by the people. (See pp. 288-289 Avasyaka- 
curni on V. 479 of Niryukti). PSrsvapatyas who did not accept the 
reforms of Sri MahSvIra and continued to enjoy liberties or turned 
Parivrajakas and the subsequent SSrupikas and Siddhaputras x were 
not professional diviners but were very proficient in that science and 
utilized their knowledge as occasion required. They were however held 
in very great esteem by the people as their prophecies were consi¬ 
dered to be infallible. 

How the M&ntric tradition was carried on by CaityavSsi Sidhus 
and in comparatively modern times by Yatis will be seen further on. 

LAX PRACTICES CONTRIBUTING TO THE RISE OF CAITYAVAsiS 

We may however state that some of the principal characteristics 
of the ‘CaityavSsis’ can be traced back to very old times. They may 
be noted in such old works as Avasyaka Niryukti (V. 1107, VV. 1175, 
1179-81) to be prevalent amongst some of the Sidhus of the times 


x Ksemankaragani, a pupil of Devasundarasuri, of the 15th century of the Vikrama era, 
mentions in his §atpurusacaritra (P. lOff.) aSiddhaputra who derives his origin from 
Cakravarti Bharata, a son of R$abhadeva the 1st TIrthankara, and says that these 
Siddhaputras were the best of Sravakas who observed the vows of the house-holders, 
led a celibate life, were versed in Mantras and Vidyfis and were possessed of miracu¬ 
lous powers and supersensual knowledge, and were noted for their unshakable faith 
in and zeal for Jainism. 
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who were lax in the observance of the rules laid down for their con¬ 
duct. These characteristics were ‘NityavSLsa’ or permanent residence, 
extreme attachment for ‘Caityas’ or temples, Kula, Gana or Sangha 
and taking all kinds of rich food including sweets, ghee, milk, curds etc. 
and also food obtained through female ascetics. Similarly five kinds of 
lax SSdhus are also described who are said to be not deserving of obei¬ 
sance. They are PasatthSs, Avasannas, Kusilas, Samsaktas and YathSL- 
chandas. Their lax practices also seem to have been later on followed 
to a cosiderable extent by Caityav&sis who also practised and employed 
Nimittas and Mantras. We think all these contributed to the rise of 
Caityavasis. The other causes and circumstances contributing to their 
rise are dealt with further on. 

PRABHRTAS 

We would here mention the PrSLbhrta* works which are sum¬ 
maries from the Purva literature. The first person who appears to be 
connected with sunnimarising or compilation of these works is Sri Bha- 
drabS.hu already mentioned. He might have composed these because 
he did not instruct his pupil Sri Sthulabhadra into the meaning of the 
last four Purvas and he therefore knew that knowledge of the Purvas 
would be lost in near future. As a matter of fact the last Acharya who 


* Pr&bhFta was the term used to signif v a chapter in Purva literature. Etymologically 
it is said to mean collecting something which may be lying scattered or a beautiful 
present. See also articles (in Gujar&ti) by the writer entitled ‘Alabhya Prabhrto’ in 
‘Jain yuga’ Voi. Ill P.162-163 and Vol.V p. 161-162 and the articles entitled ‘Apana 
prabhrato’ by Sri Kaly&pavijaya in Jain Vuga* Vol. 1 p. 87 ff. and p. 127 ff. 
Vyavaharasutra IV Udd. Bhasya V. 12 refers to Palm da and the commentary interprets 
it as Yonipr&bhita. The verse also mentions miraculous powers through Vidy2ts 
Nimittaetc. The Pihudas or PrSLbhrtas, important for our purpose, are Vijjapahuda, 
Siddhapahuda Jopipahuda and NimittapSlmda. They are all mentioned in Sr! 
Bhadre^varasuri’s KathSvali in the Prabandha of Padaliptasuri as also in Pra- 
bhivakacaritra. They respectively deal with (l) Vidyis (2) magical applications, colly- 
rium,pills and powders (3) creation of insects and animals and (4) Divination through 
astrology dreams and other Nimittas. 
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knew even the ten Purvas was Sri VajraswSmi who died in s. y. 114. 
He as well as Sr! PSdaliptasuri are the next persons credited with further 
abridging or rearranging these PrSbhrta works. x 

The importance of these works is that there is a PrSbhfta 
named Vijj5.pS.huda dealing with VidySs mentioned in the biography 
of Sri PSdaliptasuri contained in KathSvali and also in PrabhSvaka- 
caritra works of the 13th and 14th centuries respectively of the Vi- 
krama era. There, both the said Sri PSdaliptasuri and VidyScakravarti 
(Sovereign of VidySs-magic) AryakhaputScSrya who flourished about 
the beginning of the Vikrama era are described as versed in VijjS- 
pShuda. After VidySnupravSda this VijjSpShuda was considered to be 
a comprehensive work on VidySs and Mantras. It is however lost now. 

YoniprSbhrta referred to in the footnote on p. 155 is a work of 
the PrSbhrta class. An incomplete manuscript of the said work is avai¬ 
lable in a mutilated condition with many lacunae and mixed up 
with Jagatsundar! YogamSlS, a work on medicine by Muni Jasakirti 
and/or Harisena. Pahnasramanamuni is-mentioned as the author of 
the said work YoniprSbhrta in the said manuscript.* The writer has 
not personally seen the manuscript but has seen the notes taken there¬ 
from by an acquaintance and a transcript of Chs. 35 to 43 from another 
incomplete manuscript also in the BhandSrakara Research Institute 
Library. It contains Mantras at various places. At it is reputed to be 
an old work, some of the Mantras therein contained are set forth in 
Appendix A hereto. 

x See Vividha-tirtha-Kalpa, Satrunjaya-Kalpa V. 122 and Revantagiri-Kalpa V. 1 
and its colophon. 

* The manuscript is in the library of the Bhandarkar Research Institute and bears 
old No. 266/A 1882-83 and New No. 31. According to the colophon, the date of this 
manuscript is s.y. 1582 (Saka 1447) Sravaba Kfsna 3rd. The work inter alia contains 
Mantras of JvSISmilin! and KusmSLndini alias Ambika. Manibhadra and Gapadhara- 
valaya Mantra. The last two are given in the appendix A hereto. Several articles on 
YoniprSbhrta are published in Anek&nta (Vol. 11) a Hindi magazine published at 
SarsSvS, Dist .Saliar&npur; they may be persued by the readers interested in the subject. 
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angavidyA 

We have referred above to Ast&naganimitta the eight-fold 
science of divination. One of its eight divisions is ‘Anga’ or Body. It 
means principally divination from throbbings in or touching the various 
parts of the body. The work which dealt with this part of Nimitta 
called Angavidya is available. It contains several VidySs, most of which 
resemble the famous Vardhamanavidya which is said to have been 
separated from Ganabhrd Vidya alias Surimantra i. e. VidyS. of Gana- 
dhara or Mantra of Ac’harya. Some Vidy&s resemble the Surimantra 
also. We shall have occasion to deal with the latter at some length 
later on. A few Vidyas are selected and given verbatim in the 
Appendix A. From its language Angavijja seems to be a very old work.* 
One can see from the Vidyas cited that both VardhamSnavidya and 
Ganabhrd VidyS. alias Surimantra also must be very old. The five 
Paramestipadas may be noted in the beginning of Vidyas 1 to 3 and 
two at the beginning of Vidyas 4 to 6 set forth in the said Appendix 
A. They show the existence of Pancaparamesti Mantra or Vidya in 
olden times. 

PANCAPARAMESTI mantra 

We think we should here explain that the Pancaparmesti Ma¬ 
ntra contains obeisance to each of the five classes of revered persons: 
Arihantas, Siddhas, Acharyas, Upadhyayas and Sadhus and the ‘Falasruti’ 
i. e. narration of the fruit of such obeisance. It is said to be the 
destroyer of all sins and the chief Mangala or auspicious thing. 

The greatest sanctity is attached to this Mantra. It is consi¬ 
dered to be the essence of the fourteen Purvas and capable of giving 
worldly happiness as also ultimate salvation. It may be fitly called 
the Jain GSyatri and is meant to be daily recited morning and eve¬ 
ning as also in all religious ceremonies and Puji or worship. It is 

* V&rihl Samhiti of Var&hamihira Adh. 51 deals with Angavijja which is a method 
of answering questions relating to future or unknown matters by the gestures and 
position of the questioner and the words comprised in his question. 
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recited at the commencement of the reading of all sacred scriptures. 
It is considered to be the greatest Mantra and compared to the wish¬ 
granting gem-tree-pot-cow. It is said in MahSLnisitha Sutra, Adh. 
V that there were several Niryuktis BhSsyas Curnis i. e. commentaries 
on the Panca-Mangala-Mah5srutaskandha. Pancaparamesti Mantra is 
said to have been extracted therefrom by Sri Vajra-swSLmi and 
incorporated in Mulasutra.* It appears in the beginning of Avasyakasutra 
(See the Curni Edn.). 

AngavijjS mentioned above belongs to the PrakTrpaka or 
Payanno class of the Jain sacred literature. This class of work is 
believed to be the composition of Sri MahSLvira’s pupils other than 
the chief ones called Ganadharas. We may however safely take this 
one to be not later than the first century of the Vikrama era that 
is the time when Sri Vajraswami, the last person who knew all the ten 
Purvas flourished. It belongs to the time when summaries from Purva 
literature were being prepared. 

We find from PrabhSvakacaritra that Sri VIragani of the tenth 
century A. D. learnt AngavijjS from Sri Vimalagani and also acquired 
from him GanivijjS alias Surim antra. 

nirvaNakalikA 

There is another work which though not principally dealing with 
Mantras throws considerable light on the Mantras and MSLntric deities 


* It is considered incorporated in all the scriptures-see Vi^esivaSyaka Bha§ya V. 9. See 
also ibid v. 5:— 

"MwnwrarafaT vN Sn n 

There are hymns, Mantrakalpas and Rak§£-Mantra relating to Panca-Paramesti- 
Mantra. The importance of Pancaparamesti Mantra in Vidy&s and Mantras is that 
it must be recited at the beginning of all Vidy2s:- 

ffarepiRr# q*rf i 
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in olden times about the 1st century of the Christian era. It is Pa- 
daliptasuris Nirv&nakalikS. already referred to in the section hereof 
entitled ‘Buddhist MantraySna and Vajrayana.’ It contains daily rites, 
M&ntric initiation and installation of idols and in course of treatment 
of the aforesaid subjects gives Mantras and describes various deities 
of the Jain Pantheon. 

The chapters dealing with the daily rites and MSntric initiation 
are specially important as they describe the ancient Jain practices 
useful to the practitioners of Mantras. The work contains not only 
references to Surimantra and other Vidy&s but at several places sets 
forth the same verbatim. This furnishes us a very useful test to 
ascertain the correctness of the tradition and the text of Mantras 
contained in Kalpas dealing principally with the subject. There are 
several PrJLkrta verses quoted in the work as of Agama which show the 
existence of Mantras in the ancient times. 

vardhamAna-vidyA 

Now we come to the two works which are very old and deal 
principally with Vidyas and Mantras. We may first mention the Var- 
dham&na-VidySL-Kalpa ascribed to Sri Vajraswami who died in s. y. 
114. It is comprised as Ch. Ill in Simhatilakasuri’s work bearing 
identical name and appears to be a very old work on the sacred Vidya 
of Sri Vardham&na MahSvIra the 24th Tirthanakara of the Jains, 
which is meant to be recited by all SSdhus daily, except Ach&ryas who 
have to recite Surimantra instead, and also on all religious occasions viz. 
initiation, installation etc. It also refers to Surimantra and therefore 
proves the existence thereof in olden times. There is also a reference 
to Kalikunda-PfirsvanStha-Mantra and Vidyas of Mahanisitha which 
proves the antiquity thereof. The other chapters of Sri Simhatilakasuri’s 
said work comprise Pancaparamesti-Mantra-Kalpa and Rsimandala- 
Stava-Yantra and other Mantras. 

anubhavasiddha-mantradvAtri^SikA 

The next work is AnubhavasiddhamantradvStrimsika which is 
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published as appendix No. 30 in the present work. It is stated to be by Sri 
BhadraguptSLc5rya. But this BhadraguptSLcSrya cannot be the preceptor 
of Sri Vajrasw&mi as in the body of the work, it is stated in the 
eighth verse of the first chapter that Vajraswami culled out from the 
third Pr&bhrta (chapter) of VidySpravada Purva (i. e. the 10th Purva 
so called) the Mantra mentioned therein. It can be ordinarily explained 
only on the supposition that the author of the work was later than 
VajraswSimi. It does not however definitely exclude the possibility of 
VajraswJimi’s preceptor having written this work as he appears to 
have lived for several years after teaching the ten Purvas to Sri Va¬ 
jraswami. The author has in two places referred to Param&gama or the 
great Agama and Agamamah&mbhodhi or the great ocean of Agama 
(See Ch. Ill verse 30 and Ch. IV verse 19): and he states that he 
has himself culled out the Vidyas mentioned in Ch. IV from Aga- 
mamahambhodhi. That the reference is t o some Jain Agama or canonical 
work is certain because the Vidy5s mentioned are not known amongst 
non-Jains. One thing in Ch. V which pointedly draws our attention 
is that over and above gift of food, clothes and bowls gift of best gold 
is recommended to be made to the preceptor. This is a piece of evi¬ 
dence of Caityavasi influence in very early times. 

The reference to Setubandha in Ch. IV, V. 30 leads us to infer 
the date of the work to be subsequent to the composition of Setubandha 
maha-kSLvya i. e. 123 A. D. or (according to Cunningham) 432 A. D. 
(See discussion about the date of Setubandha in the footnote on P. 127 
of KavyamSLlS. Vol. I and Indian Antiquary Vol. XII p. 243). Further 
the verse containing the said reference reminds us of a similar compari¬ 
son by the poet B£$a at the commencement of Harsacarita and in that 
case we must take the work to be not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
It is possible however that the verse may have been interpolated by 
a later writer as it is not strictly required to be there by the context. 

We shall consider this work in its other aspects further on and 
also show how the famous Hemacandr&c&rya has drawn upon it while 
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writing Chapter VIII of his YogasSstra dealing with Padastha Dhyana 
i.e. Mantra-Yoga. 

tIrthAnujnA and vAsak$epa 

We may draw our reader’s attention to the ceremony with 
which Sri MahSvira granted permission to his chief pupils called 
Ganadharas in respect of the Tirtha, Dharma and Gana. He is de¬ 
scribed as taking up a handful of scented powder from a tray held 
by Indra and dropping same first on the head of the first pupil Sri 
Gautama and then on the heads of others saying to each “Permission 
is granted to thee in respect of the Tirtha in all its various aspects.’’ 
(See Trisasti Sal&ka Purusa Caritra, Parva X, Sarga 5, VV. 176-180). 
This ceremony is called ‘Tirthanujna’ and the dropping of scented 
powder is ‘Vasaksepa’. It was thereafter repeated on similar occasions 
accompanied by recitation of Surimantra composed by Sri Gautama 
at the instance of Sri MahSvira for such use in future. This is how 
Surimantra or Ganividya originated. * 

i 

SCRIM ANTRA 

Amongst the Jains the Surimantra alias GanivijjS is traditio¬ 
nally believed to have been handed down from preceptor to pupil from 

* ^rl Munisundarasuri in his unpublished Stotra on Surimantra addressed the Suri- 
mantra as Tirthakrt, Tirtha, Gautama and Sudharman and states that it originated 
through Gautama the leader of the gaccha under the direction of Sri Vardhamina : 

“?* ^ <4 utenrec* i 

c4 frsfttu R5TCR IUII 

sft ifWiPT afaferiT tffwregSrsu i 

^ imi 

Sri JinaprabhasUri who flourished earlier also calls Surimantra to be the first cause 
of the emanation or advent of the Tirtha in his SiddhJntagamastava (KavyamilA 
Pt. VIII P. 94) 

wSgmwRrcnt isrsm^T i 
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Sri Gautamasw&mi the first Ganadhara of Sri Mah&vlrasw&mi. Of 
course the tradition also connects it with the first Lord, Sri Rsabhadeva 
and his Ganadhara Sri Pundarika as shown further on. There are 
references to Surimantra in all the three works above mentioned, viz. 
NirvSijakalika, VardhamSna-Vidyakalpa as well as Anubhavasiddha- 
mantradv&trimsika. The reference in the last named work is as Gajjabhfd 
—vidyS (See Chapter I verse 12). It states that it originated from 
the mouth of Ganabhrd. The connection of Sri Gautama with Suri¬ 
mantra* is amply evidenced by the hymn in praise of SurividyS 
published as Appendix 29 to this work. It also states that all the 
numerous deities presiding over Surimantra make obeisance to Sri 
Gautama and worship his feet; and that Sri Gautama should be contem¬ 
plated as seated in a golden thousand—petalled lotus possessing 
miraculous powers and that one who repeats the VidyS one lac times 
or the Mantrar&ja three lac times would be another Gautama. This 
stotra is included in the work containing Devendrasuri’s Surimantra- 
kalpaj published by Sr Prltivijayaji and ascribed to Sri M&ndevasuri. 
There is however nothing therein to connect it with Sri M&nadevasuri. 

The Surimantra stotra by Sri MSnadevasuri (author of Laghu- 
santi published in Appendix 31 of this work) is historically very 
important. It is, however, not yet printed. We therefore give it in 
appendix A hereto. At the end of it occurs the name of Sri MSna- 
devasuri as its author. It shows that Surimantra with all its five 
Pithas or sections or divisions was practically the same in the time 
of Sri M&nadevasuri (3rd century of Vikrama era, he having died in 

* Sri JinaprabhasGri in bis hymn to Sri Gautama refers to him as 'Vidy&mantra- 
prabhava’ or the source of VidySs and Mantras. (Kavyam&l& Pt. Vlll P. 112). 

1 There are several SGrimantrakalpas by different AcbSryas. One by Sri Siiphatilaka- 
sOri called MantrarSjarahasya is hereafter discussed in details. Two others by Sri 
JinaprabhasGri and some Achirya of Purpamlyaka gaccha have been published by 
Sri Prltivijayaji which, perhaps because printed from a single manuscript, very 
much lack correction. 
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s. y. 261) as is known to us today. It proves the authenticity of the 
MSntric tradition. 

According to a tradition contained in Surimantrakalpas including 
MantrarSjarahasya by Sri Simhatilakasuri Surimantra is connected with 
the first Lord Sri Rsabhadeva also and it was in his time that 
BrShmi became the deity presiding over the first Pitha known as 
VidySLpitha out of the 5 Pithas of Surimantra. The fact that the 
2nd Pitha has B&hubalividya included in it testifies to the tradition 
being correct, Bahubali being the son and disciple of the first Lord, 
who ultimately became a Siddha. According to the said MantrarSja¬ 
rahasya 1000 Vidyas* are comprised in the first Pitha; 20 Vidyas being 
comprised in each of the 50 Labdhipadas forming the first Pitha. It 
is stated there that by contemplation of those who are possessed of 
Labdhis (i. e. Miraculous powers of the soul) Vidyas are acquired by 
the worshipper. 1000 Mantras are stated to have been included in 
MantrarSja Pitha and on attaining success by contemplation of the 
said Pitha 1000 Mantras automatically become Siddha i. e. accompli¬ 
shment is acquired in respect thereof. The said Mantrarajarahasya 
with its commentary LilSvati is a collection of Surimantrakalpas 
belonging to different gacchas and as such furnishes us the different 
versions+ of Surimantra in a single work. In the 50th verse of the said 

* The number of Vidyis being 1000 can be seen from A§tapadagiri-Kalpa, p. 93 Vi- 
vidha TIrtha Kalpa, where R&vaUa is said to remember 1000 Vidyas before he lifted 
up A§tipada mountain'^^RT?^ fttt |” That the small Vidyas are 

700 in number can be seen from the following: at p. 19, 

Section dealing with Mantr&mn&yas of Sri Namaskara Mahamantra in the work 
entitled “MahftprabhJLvika Navasmarapa", by the present publisher. See also‘Vidy&- 
nu&sana' by Sri Mallisenasuri Ch. Ill, VV.18-19.There the Mahavidy&s like Rohini 
and others are said to be five hundred and the ‘AngusthSdi’ small Vidyis are said to 
by seven hundred by Sri Mallisenasuri* 

+ The variations chiefly relate to the 1st and the 5th Pitha. In the former by inclusion 
of a lesser or greater number of ‘Stuti-padas* or ‘Labdhipadas’ the Vidya evolved is 
of 13,16,24,31, 32 or 39padas and in the latter the number of Merus being differently 
taken to be 5, 6, 7 or 13 causes the variation. 
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work it is stated that from the first TTrthankara Sri Rsabhadeva to 
the eighth Sri Candraprabha VicanS or the text was the same 
but varied afterwards. Therefore in the temple of either of them or 
in the temple of Sri MahSvira, the last TTrthankara, one should con¬ 
template in one’s heart on Sri Pundarika, the first Ganadhara of Sri 
Rshabhadeva, or Sri Gautamasw&mi, the first Ganadhara of Sri MahS¬ 
vira, seated in a golden thousand-petalled lotus. This also connects Sri 
Rsabhadeva with the Surimantra. It is further stated that the Surimantra 
as given by Sri Rsabhadeva to Sri Pundarika consisted of 300 verses, that 
the Surimantra given by SrlMahSviraswami to Sri Gautama consisted of 
2100 letters and that Sri GautamaswSmi by the Lord’s order abridged 
it to 32 verses (i. e. 1024 letters). With the lapse of time ultimately 
Dusprasahasuri’s Surimantra, it is foretold, will be reduced to a little more 
than 8 verses. At present according to one version it consists of 10 
verses and 12 letters i. e. 332 letters. The Mantra being the same 
in the line of Ganadhara Sri Sudharm5sw5mi, by worship of Sri 
Gautama it is said that all the preceptors are considered to have been 
worshipped. Then follow several Mantras of Sri GautamaswSmi. There¬ 
after the Satkona Yantra of Surimantra is described with all its Valayas. 

There is a reference to Satkarma and a statement that by obser¬ 
ving the rules relating to directions, time, seats, Mudras (manual 
gestures)* etc. the desired object can be achieved. Then contempla¬ 
tion on OmkSra in different manners is described. Thereafter contempla¬ 
tion on Hrimkara and contemplation on Arhamblja, with the different 
results that are thereby achieved, are described. Then variations as 
to directions or seasons, times of the day, seats, MudrSs, rosaries and 
Mantra-VinySsas (Mantra-suffixes) and the different objects thereby 
achieved are described. The work also deals with PujSrahasya i. e. 
mysteries relating to worship and describes the Nyfisa or the symbolical 

* The rules as to directions etc. are generally similar to those described in the pre¬ 
sent work which have been already compared with the rules prevailing amongst the 
other T&ntrikas in the section hereof dealing with Tintrika Sidhana. 
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placing of various deities in the various Mantra-padas and various modes 
of DhyJLna. 

In another Surimantrakalpa it is stated that Surimantra from 
Sri Gautamaswami to Sri Prabhavasuri was the same and the latter 
redacted it for Srtakevalis (Persons equalling the Omniscient through 
learning). Thereafter Vajraswami separated the VardhamSna VidyS 
from Garii-VidyJL alias Surimantra. This fact is evidenced by several 
Kalpas. This gives us the various stages through which Surimantra 
has passed and shows its antiquity and sacredness. 

pCrvasevA and uttarasevA 

We may note here and explain the two technical terms Pur¬ 
vaseva and UttarasevS used amongst Jains in connection with 
Mantras3dhan5. According to one explanation the former means the 
ceremonies including Japa upto Homa and the latter means Homa 
and ceremonies incidental thereto (See Appendix 31, Adh. IV, vv.8-9) 
According to another explanation the ceremony prior to Siddhi or 
success is Purvaseva and the recital of the Mantra or Vidy5 thereafter 
for a limited number of times daily or the rite required to be gone 
through for use or employment of the VidyS or Mantra is UttarasevS. 
See P. 346 SSdhanamalS Vol. II "fra: wnwui”. 

We may also note that the Homa amongst the Jains is only with 
materials like dried fruits, rice and ghee, and appears to be in 
substitution of ‘Bali’ originally offered in SSdhanS of Vidyas-See 
Vasudevahindi P. 52. + 

The writer considers that the preliminary worship as a result 
of which the Sadhaka obtains permission from the Mantra-deity to 
undertake the SadhanS. proper is Purvaseva and the S&dhana proper 
including Homa is the UttarasevS-See Yantra-CintSmani-Kalpa, pp. 
7-8, II PithikSL, vv. 27-30 where such method to obtain permission 
is recommended. The said portion being important is reproduced below : 
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ftRrtq sq&f&r: I 
f^ra^r sftfftr <t*r*it»ifNrc?r: irv»ii 
fim *HwfoB S^r: l 

wJ snw**? iivii 

g%s*wn gq**. i 

«iq# pp% ipaif^f^cir irmi 
«i8ET sr <*ra% w# trqraM ftfqftsta. i 
*ft %?WTN3 Pl<% <W§W fafHf^falRoll 
—«fl?F5lftRTmfJra^, II 

It is not stated above but is understood that during the three 
day’s worship the SSdhaka should recite the Mantra at least 12500 
times; in case of a mere Yantra, Puja alone for three days is deemed 
sufficient. 

According to LalitSsahasranSLma-BhSsya (P. 5) Purascaraiia 
means preliminary worship after initiation (Mantra-DlksS) and before 
‘Up&sti’ i. e. actual worship. Actual Up&sti is therefore ‘UttarasevSL’. 
VisesS.vasyaka-Bh5.sya V. 1199 and Haribhadrasuri’s commentary 
on Avasyakasutra (P. 74B) explaining the same are cited below as 
they give a similar explanation. 

qnrar gs^r qfwf ur^fii gqaftw i 

fofair qra sfir«n n \\ 

—fq%q<> 

“The PurvasevS-preliminary worship is generally easy and the 
rites of SSdhanS relating to MahSvidyS are very difficult and are 
generally full of obstacles”. 

qn. ffen g&n m: u%i (f^ftqrarf^33»%cqi?i.) i Here 

also actual SsdhanS is distinguished from PurvasevS and is thus identified 
with UttarasevSL. These authorities bear out the writer’s view. 

UNITY OF PANCA-PARAME§Tl-MANTRA, VARDHAMANA-VIDYA AND 

StRIMANTRA 

According to Simhatilakasuri’s VardhamSna VidySkalpa, page 
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54, Parmestividya together with some Stutipadas* and a portion extrac¬ 
ted from Sri Surimantra’s Saubh&gyavidyS etc., i. e. from the 2nd Pitha, 
formed the VidyS for UpSdhy&yas. This must have been done probably 
in the time of Sri Vajrasw5mi and for reasons similar to those which 
prompted the separation of Sri VardhamSna Vidy& from Sri Ganividya 
alias Surimantra. That they must have been one and undivided can 
be very well inferred from the following convention contained in the 
I part of Sri Vardhamanavidyakalpa of Sri Simhatilakasuri which 
contains the separate vidy&s of all the twenty four Tlrthankaras. 

'WRTffa: l 
*T§J I 

gftjn smrf^in n 

It means that at the time of recital of all Vidy&s at the commence¬ 
ment should be said by the S&dhaka complete Panca Paramesti 
Mantra or only the first five clauses comprising Panca Paramesti 
Namaskriti proper or the five (initial) syllables (A-SI-A-U-SAi.e. 
with Omk5ra at the very beginning. 

This shows that Panca-Parmesti-vidya, Vardham5na-Vidy& and 
Ganividya were formerly one and undivided. When, therefore, Suri¬ 
mantra is shown to have been connected with the first Lord, one can 
conclude that Pancaparamestividy& also must have been so connected. 
It stands to reason that in the time of a particular Tirthankara his 
VidyS must have been incorporated in the Surimantra and must have 
been finally substituted by that of the last Tirthankara. 

SIDDHACAKRA 

We shall now deal with the worship of Sri Siddhacakrax which 
is the representation in a circular Yantra or diagram of Pancapara- 

* 3®nft ertf^fisroinfr, I are the 

four Stutipadas which usually follow the five Padas of Panca-Paramesti—Mantra. 
All the nine padas are also known as N&ndipadas. 
x It is wrongly rendered as ‘Saint-wheel’ by European scholars. 
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me§ti and the four essentials+ for salvation (together forming Nava- 
padai.e. ninepadas) as it is very old and has been mentioned in Nirviija 
kalikS. and is connected with the Panca-Parmesti Mantra. We mention 
this because worship of Sri Siddhacakra alias Navapadapuja is even 
now very popular and is attended to by hundreds of worshippers both 
male and female and performed with great devotion and eclat. 

This Siddhacakra worship must have become specially popular 
since the bifurcation of the ancient Ganivij jS. into Surimantra and Panca- 
paramesti VidyS. This is supported by the inclusion of all the ‘Labdhi- 
padas’ which form the first Pltha of Surimantra in Sri Siddhacakra 
Brhadyantra. The worship of Surimantra is so to say a privelege of 
the Ach&ryas; the ordinary S&dhus must be satisfied with the worship 
of VardhamSna VidySL, formerly a part of Surimantra, and the relative 
Yantra. The worship of Panca-Parmesti is performed by the laity in 
the form of NavapadapujJL. Different kinds of, austerities have to be 
performed in all the three kinds of worship. Many elements of T&n- 
trika worship of the purer kindx can be seen in Navapadapuja. Large 
congregations of people jointly offer worship and there is chanting of 
hymns to the accompaniment of music. There is recitation of Mantras 
by each worshipper for the number of times prescribed. The period 
of worship extends over nine days; and on each of the nine days, 
one of the nine padas, which include Panca Parmesti, is principally 
worshipped, beginning from the 7th day of the bright half and ending 
on the 15th thereof in the months of Asvina and Caitra. During 
this period the worshippers take only one meal a day consisting of 
simple spiceless food, devoid of milk, ghee, oil, sugar and vegetables. 
Sri Siddhacakrayantra is worshipped daily and a five-colovtred-Nava- “ 
pada-Mandala is also drawn in the centre of the place of worship. 

+ They are faith, Knowledge, good conduct and austerity i.e>^t«T, fIR, and fWI 
x Contemplation on the five ‘Tattvas’ is a requisite for the Divya’ or divine class of 
T&ntrika worshippers. The five colours given to Panca-Parame§ti in Navapada-PQji 
are said to be meant for such Dhyina. 
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The worshippers read or hear from S&dhus the biography of Srlp&la 
from Srip&lar&sa a work composed by Up&dhySya Sri Vinayavijaya 
and the famous Jain logician Upadhyaya Sri Yasovijaya about s. y. 
1738. The Siddhacakra worship is completed when it is performed 
nine times i. e. for nine periods of nine days. It thus takes four and 
a half years to complete. When completed each worshipper celebrates 
it by offering special worship and distributing gifts amongst the wor¬ 
shippers. One of the places believed to have been visited by the 
legendary King SrlpSla, who is described as an ideal worshipper of 
Sri Siddhacakra, in course of his voyage, is believed to be the town 
“SopSraka”, not far from Thana * In fact at Thana, a temple of 
Sri Navapada alias Sri Siddhacakra is being constructed to commemorate 
this visit as a result of the preachings of Sri Jinarddhisuri and his 
learned pupil Sri Gulabamuni. A large Siddhacakrayantra is represented 
there in the form of a large many-petalled lotus carved in stone. 

WORSHIP OF MANTRA-DEITY NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
KARMA-PHILOSOPHY 

We may here refer the readers, desirous of knowing the Jain 
view as to how Mantra acts, to the writer’s view set forth at p. 35 
et seq.; and also draw their attention as to how MantravSda which 
is essentially AdhidaivikavSda merges ultimately into Adhy&tmikav5da. 
One may question as to how the Jains who are staunch believers in 
the philosophy of Karma reconcile with it Mantrav&da or Adhidaivi- 
kavSda. How can a Mantra-deity make anyone happy or otherwise? 
We do not desire to tax our reader’s patience with any philosophical 
discussion about the matter. To explain we would only cite what 
Yasodevasuri, pupil of Sri Candrasuri, says in his commentary (written 
in S. Y. 1180) on Pakkhlsutra (P. 72) as to why SrtadevatSL or Sarasvatl 
sould be worshipped. The worship of 16 Vidyadevls 64 Indras, atten- 

* ThSni also appears to be an old town. It is mentioned in the commentary of Sri 
Malayagiri (who flourished circa 1160 to 1220 of the Vikrama era) on Sr! Vyavahi- 
. rasutra, I Udde&ka P. 127. 
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dant deities of Tirthankaras like 24 SSLsanadevIs and 24 Sfisanayaksas,* 
9 Planetary deities (Nava Grahas), 10 Wardens of Directions (Dasa 
Dikp&las) and Warden of land (KsetrapSLla) and various Mantra-deities 
presiding over various Mantras, Miraculous works, Sutras§ and Stotras, 
deities presiding over Gacchas, Gotras, Kulas, villages, towns, forests etc. 
is to be similarly reconciled. Here is the explanation by Sri Yasodevasuri. 
He cites the following verse from Kalpa Bhasya, which says “All that 
is endowed with good characteristics or excellence is presided over by 
a deity and Sutra having been propounded by the omniscient is so 
endowed”;+ and says that SrtadevatS i. e. the deity presiding over 
the sacred literature therefore does exist. If it is urged that devotion 
to the sacred literature personified as a deity may be justified as such 
devotion is known to destroy the veil of one’s Karmas but not that 
of Srta-devata, a deity merely of the Vyantara or similar class as 
she cannot be supposed to have power to destroy other’s Karmas. The 
answer is “As the Dhy&na of Srtadevata is said to destroy the Karmas 
(of the worshipper), to say that Srtadevata does not exist or is incapable 
of doing anything is irreverence in reference to her.” 

* In SenapraSna by Sri VijayasenasQri, in answer to the question No. 16, it is said 
that worship of Ekaksa N&likera (a kind of cocoanut) like that of conch curved to 
the right for worldly benefit and prosperity is not considered want of faith i. e. a 
transgression of Samyakdar$ana. 

§ The Jains like others believe some githas or verses of their Scriptures to be endo¬ 
wed with miraculous qualities. The first that may be mentioned is the benedictory 
verse of Candrapannatti sutra, and the next the benedictory verse of DaSavaik&lika- 
sutra. Uttar&dhyayana has also a githi considered to be so endowed. It is: 

WWW I 

ufiroft ah* «rcft wstoh, \< 

The hymns for daily recital also are supposed to have miraculous qualities and parti¬ 
cular verses of some of them are considered to be especially miraculous. There are 
Mantra-Kalpas also in respect of some of these hymns. 

+ ^rai i 
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Readers interested in a detailed discussion are referred to 
Samicari Sataka by Upadhyaya Sri Samayasundara P. 186 et seq. 
There a further objection against worship of deities, who have not 
attained salvation, is raised that they are at a lower stage of spiritual 
progress (Gunasthanaka) viz. the fourth while even a layman who has 
taken vows meant for the laity is on the fifth and S&dhus on still 
higher stages and that it is not proper that a person more advanced 
spiritually should worship one who is at a lower spiritual stage. The 
author while meeting this objection cites a verse to the effect that even 
a layman knowing only Pancaparamesti-Mantra (and therefore not 
gone beyond the fourth stage of spiritual progress) should be looked 
upon with such regard as is shown to the best of friends.* This is on 
the principle that even the slightest merit does deserve praise and 
praise of one possessing the right faith destroys the veil of Karmas. 
It is therefore natural that the deities possessing the right faith though 
only on the fourth stage of spiritual progress being endowed with 
great miraculous powers and supersensual knowledge may be worshipped 
for obtaining the right faith, higher knowledge or miraculous powers 
or worldly happiness. By obtaining the right faith and higher know¬ 
ledge one advances on the path leading to salvation and thus worship 
of Mantra-deities also can contribute towards spiritual uplift and ulti¬ 
mate salvation of the worshipper,§ But those who care for final beati¬ 
tude only will naturally prefer to worship as their ideal deity only 
one who is Siddha and Mukta. They are pure Adhyatmavadis. Some 
intermediary deities however are much pleased with such a truly 


* HSTRmor lit Sigw^eit i 

stsfir w 

§ “nr t 

EwjwmI wwraro ?ft* ?wt u attwrrociTw n 
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spiritual worshipper and voluntarily aid him in whatever he does though 
he never desires their aid. It is thus that Mantrav&da which is princi¬ 
pally connected with AdhidaivikavSda leads to AdhyStmavida and is 
practised even by persons striving only for final beatitude. Om, Hrim, 
and Arham are the Mantra Bljas usually recited by such AdhyStmikas*. 

We may here mention that of the various Tantrika Sampra- 
dSyas already mentioned the Jains may be said to follow Kashmere 
SampradSya, for the reasons that Jain worship is essentially Sattvika 
and that Jains are known from the most ancient times to worship 
Sarasvati or Srtadevata, the goddess of learning, and the principal 
quality of Tirthankara is omniscience universal knowledge,* and Sarasvat! 
is known to be a S&uvika deity, principally worshipped in Kashmere 
SampradSya, and Kashmere is known to be her abode.+ It is true that 
sometimes she is worshipped there under the name of TripurS, but it 
is only another name of Sarasvati. It is said by a Tantrika writer that 
of the 51 or 52 Pithas§ in various parts of India, the Pitha at Kash¬ 
mere is of Ksira-Bhavanlx who can be easily identified with Sarasvat! 
who is known to be of milk-like whiteness. According to Bhagavat! 
Bhagavata the Pitha there is of MedhS or intellect. According to a 
legend the famous scholar HemacandracSrya also proceeded towards 
Kashmere for the Sadhana of Sarasvati but she was pleased to grant 
him the desired boon on the way and he returned to Cambay having 
achieved his object. Similarly as Jain Ac&ra is Sattvika it can be 

* See NirvSnakalika p. 34 where Shakti of Arhan is said to be Jninashakti i. e. 
Sarasvati. 

§ The Pithas are considered to be 72 or 108 according to other authorities. 

The Pitha is situate near Gandharval which is fifteen miles to the north of Sri¬ 
nagar, the capital of Kashmere. The temple of K?irabhavani is in the midst of a Kunda 
or tank. The deity is variously known as Yogamiya or MahamiyS. A fair is held in 
her honour on Jye§tha £ukl& A?tami each year. See p. 639 Shakti-issue Vol. IX 
Kalyifla, 1934. 
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compared to Samay&c&ra which has been propounded by Sri SankarS- 
c5rya in his famous hymn ‘Saundaryalahari’. His other works propounding 
SSmayikamata are Anandalahari, Prapancasara, Lalitatrisati—BhSsya 
as has been stated by the learned author of ‘Sskta Sampradaya’ in 
Gujarati (See P. 33 and P. 100). It must be noted however that 
Panchatattva worship is not countenanced in JainScara in any form 
whatsoever. At P. 69 Sskta Sampradaya it is said “only in JainacSra 
these things i. e. Panchatattvas have no place.” 

HADI MATA 

Strictly speaking there are no distinctions made amongst Jains 
in respect of Matas based on the worship of different deities or on 
different Mantras as they begin with the letters ‘Ka’ or ‘Ha’ etc. As 
however in what is termed the Jaina Bija ‘Arham’ the principal letter 
is ‘Ha’ and because ‘Hrlm’ is considered an equally important Bija 
amongst Jains indicating 24 Tlrthankaras with their male and female 
attendant deities and is the central Bija in Rsimandala Yantra and 
because ‘Hrlm’ is also the ‘EkSksari Mantra’ of Sri PadmSvati iden¬ 
tified with Tripura the deity principally worshipped in Hadi Mata 
(See P. 53 ante) and Kashmere Sampradaya and because in Surimantra, 
the principal Mantra amongst the Jains, the Bijas adopted along with 
‘Om’and‘Hrlm’ and ‘Arham’ and not any Bija beginning with the letter 
‘Ka’ the Jains may be generally speaking said to follow Hadi Mata 
without thereby suggesting acceptance thereof with all its implications. 

EARLIER MANTRASIDDHAS 

The name of Sri GautamaswSmi stands at the forefront of 
Mantrasiddhas as he was the first Ganadhara of Sri Mah&vlra and 
composed Surimantra under his direction. He was possessed of all 
kinds of miraculous powers (Labdhis). Exercising one of them he flew up 
the A§{Spada Mountain unapproachable by ordinary beings, and made 

* See Nirv&Uakalik4 P. 7 for principal rules of JainacSra. Digambara Jains also hold 
identical views on Mantra and Acira, see the article by Pt. K. Bhujabali SSstri enti¬ 
tled Jain ‘Mantra-SSstra’, Jain Siddhanta Bh&skara Vol. IV, 3, P. 135 ff. 
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obeisance to the Sasvata Caityas or permanent images of the Tlrthanka- 
ras there; and exercising another he fed 1500 ascetics from his single 
bowl full of Kslra (milk and rice preparation). Invocation of his name 
in the morning is believed even today to keep the devotee well fed, 
clad, provided for and free from want of every kind. The readers will 
learn in the next section that according to a set description all Ganadharas 
are said to be Mantrapradh&na and VidyapradhSna or prominent in 
Mantras and Vidyas and that not only Gautamasw&mi but SudharmSswS- 
mi and Kesikum&ra Sramana a spiritual descendant (of Sri P3.rsvan5.tha) 
also are expressly so described. Similarly many of the ‘TherSs’ or old 
SSdhus are so described at p. 32 of Sri AupapStika Sutra. 

We have already mentioned how the sixth pontiff Sri Bhadra- 
bahu composed the M&ntrika hymn ‘Uvasaggaharam’. * 

The Acharyas who may be noted next are the ninth pontiffs, Sri 
Susthitasuri and Sri Supratibuddhasuri (291 to 372 of Viraera). They gave 
to the Nirgrantha gaccha the name of the Kotika Gaccha, as they recited 
Surimantra a crore (Koti) times. Next Acharya in the main line was 
Indradinnasuri who died about 421 Vlra era. Priyagranthisuri was his 
co-pupil. In Pattavali and commentaries on Sri Kalpasutra an annecdote 
is related about him that he recited Mantra on VSsa (scented powder) 

* Muni Sri Punyavijayaji in his recent article in the Silver Jubilee issue of Sri 
Mahivira Jaina Vidy&laya considers the hymn to be by a later Bhadrabihu, of the Sixth 
century of the Vikrama era, probably a brother of the astrologer Var&hamihira. He 
has however not shown therein that the knowledge of Mantra or Nimitta was in any 
way inconsistent with the knowledge of 14 Purvas of the Srutakevali Bhadrab&hu, 
the sixth pontiff. We have shown above that Nimitta was a part of the ninth Purva 
and Vidyis and Mantras of the tenth Purva. NiSItha is admitted to be by the 1st 
Bhadrab&hu and was extracted by him from the ninth Purva which also comprised 
Nimitta. Ni£kha itself refers in its I3th UddeSa to Vidyis Mantra and Nimitta. 
Sth&labhadra, the pupil of the 1st Bhadrab&hu, while studying the tenth Purva 
employed a Vidyi and assumed the form of a lion and was taken to task by his 
preceptor for such wanton employment of Vidyi. This shows that the 1st Bhadrab&hu 
knew Nimitta, Mantras and Vidyis and there is nothing against his having composed 
the hymn‘Uvasaggaharam.’ 
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and caused it to be dropped on the goat tied to the sacrificial post for 
being sacrificed and it flew up in the sky and, inspired by Sri AmbikS, 
extolled in human speech the doctrine of AhimsS and directed the Bra- 
hmanas there to approach Sri Priyagranthisuri for learning the true 
Dharma. They thereupon approched Priyagranthisuri and thereafter 
strictly observed the doctrine of Ahimsa. 

Chronologically we should mention here Arya Rohana, KSlakSca- 
rya, Revatimitra Vidy&cakravarti Arya Khaput5.carya, and Up&dhyaya 
Mahendra, then Srigupt&c&rya, Vajrasw&mi, P&daliptasuri, NSgSrjuna 
and others but as details from their lives are given further on we need 
not say anything about them here. We would only mention Arya 
Nandila (circa 600 Vlra era) here. He composed the famous Mantrika 
hymn to Sri VairotyA one of the queens of Dharanendra. This hymn 
is preserved and printed. The details about the life of Arya Nandila 
the readers can learn from Prabhavakacaritra. 

vidyAdharas 

We have described in details in the next section the origin of 
VidyAdharas through the two brothers Nami and Vinami, in the times 
of Sri Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara, who were gifted with 48000 
VidyAs of Gandharvas and Pannagas by Dharanendra the Indra of 
the serpent-deities (See p. 161-162 Avasyakacurni) and who used to 
worship Sri Rsabhadeva as also the presiding deities of the several 
VidyAs.* As these are more or less legendary persons we describe below 

* That daily worship of Vidyadevls was current in the ancient times amongst Jains 
is evidenced by such mention thereof in Vasudeva-Iiipdi (P. 366) as the following: 

i. e. "I always worship VidySdevI RohiijJ.” The importance of this reference would 
be immediately recognised when it is remembered that it occurs in a work written by 
Sri Sanghadasagagi who holds an unique position amongst Jains as a Bhasyakara of 
Siddh&nta. The above is not a solitary instance. On a careful perusal of the said 
work, several instances of worship of Vidyadevls and other deities for accomplish¬ 
ment in Vidyis would be found. Seep. 318 ibid for worship of the idol of Dharanendra. 
A reference to worship of the idol of Hariuegamesi is found in Antagadadasinga, III, 
8, Sutra 6: sifwftwqflui” 
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VidySdharas who were contemporaneous with Sri Mah&vira. 
vidyAdhara pedhAlaka and vidyAcakravarti maheSvara 

At pp. 685 ff. of Sri Haribhadrasuris commentary on Avasya- 
kasutra are described the doings of Vidyasiddha Pedhalaka who was 
a non-Jain ascetic contemporaneous with Sri Mahavira and his son 
Satyaki who accomplished the Sadhana of MaharohinI killed Pedhalaka 
and became known as Rudra and overpowered K&lasamdipaka who 
created three Puras or bodies in the fight. He thus became VidyScak- 
ravarti and was given the name ‘Mahes'vara’. He had two pupils 
Nandisvara and Nandi who were also similarly accomplished. The 
important feature of this annecdote is the belief amongst Jains in the 
extraordinary powers acquired by Sadhana ofVidyassuch as Mah&rohini 
and others even in such early times. We need not add that RohinI 
is the first in the group of sixteen Vidyadevis + in the Jain Pantheon. 

In the next section we shall show by references from Suyaga- 
dangasutra, Paumacariyam and Vasudeva-Hindi that Vidyas used to be 
employed by Vidyadharas from the most ancient times, and how Sri 
Parsvanatha’s worship became extremely popular. 

SrI ratnaprabhasCri 

In the line of Sri P&rsvan&tha in 52 Vira era flourished Acharya 
Sr! Ratnaprabhasuri. He was a pupil of Svayambhavasuri and a grand- 
pupil of Sri Kesikumara Sramana. It is related about him that he was 
a Vidyadhara accomplished in Vidyas especially AkasagSmini or the flying 
lore and Bahurupini or the lore enabling one to assume as many bodies as 
one liked and bore before his initiation the name Ratnacuda. He revived 
the son of a minister bit by a serpent and given up as dead by his 
magical power and converted lacs of people headed by the said minister 
to Jainism and formed them into the Osw&la caste which exists to 

+ “Of all the conceptions found in the Jains Iconography, none is so original as the 
conception of the Vidyadevis or the Goddesses of learning”. Page. 163, The Jain 
Iconography by Prof. B. C. Bhattacharya 
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this day amongst Jains. He was such a powerful and accomplished 
preacher that he made even the deity C&mundS. accept the doctrine 
of AhimsS who was thence known as Satyiki or SaccikS. He founded 
the Upakesa Gaccha and Saccikl became the patron-deity thereof as 
also the Gotradevi of Osw&la families. He installed simultaneously 
in the two cities of Upakesa and Koraijtaka the idols of Sri Mahivlra 
by projecting his double at Korantaka. For details about him and 
other Ach&ryas of Upakesa Gaccha gifted with miraculous powers the 
readers are referred to Upakesa Gaccha PattSvali in Sanskrt published 
in Jain S&hitya Samsodhaka Vol. II, 1. 

vidyAdhara-kula etc. 

It is worth noting that there is a VidySdhara lcula, Gaccha, 
Vamsa or Sakha known amongst the Jain S&dhus. Vidy&dhara Gop&la, 
one of the several pupils of Susthilasuri and Supratibuddhasuri, on the 
one hand and Vidy&dhara, the pupil of Vajrasena and grand-pupil of 
VajraswSmi on the other, are credited with starting the same. The writer 
thinks that Vidyadhari Sakha, Gaccha or Vamsa was started by Vidya- 
dhara GopSla and Vidyadhara kula by Vidyadhara the grand pupil of 
Vajrasw&mi. It is but natural that one of the pupils of Acharyas, who 
were credited with doing one crore Japa of Surimantra, should be a 
Vidyadhara i. e. one accomplished in Vidy&s and start a Sakha or 
Gaccha-Vamsa known after his name. This really indicates that from 
Susthita and Supratibuddha Acharyas commenced great activities to 
acquire proficiency in Mantras and Vidy&s. These activities ultimately 
produced such grand personalities as K&Iak&c&rya, Vajrasw&mi, Vidya- 
Cakravarti Arya Khaput&c&rya, Up&dhySya Mahendra, P&daliptasuri, 
Ary a N&g&rjuna and others. 

caityavAsis 

Although CaityavSsi Sidhushad great authority and influence 
over Svet&mbara Jains for about a thousand years, their connected 
history is not available nor is it possible satisfactorily to reconstruct 
it. We have to rely generally upon probabilities and can draw only 
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tentative conclusions. We have some information about some AchSryas 
who were Caityavfisis or disciples of Caityav&si preceptors or in whose 
life we find CaityavSsi practices. The causes and the circumstances 
which contributed to the rise of the CaityavSsis seem to be practically 
buried in the past except for our suggestion in the foregoing portion 
hereof that practices similar to those prevalent amongst them did exist 
in the past as noted in Avasyaka Niryukti and might have contributed 
to their ultimate rise. We can therefore place only such facts before 
the readers as can be gathered on the subject together with our sug¬ 
gestions as to what might have probably occurred which would 
satisfactorily explain the situation as it might be imagined to have 
gradually developed. We do it in the hope that it may give an impetus 
to the antiquarians working in the same field to discover further ma¬ 
terials with which a more satisfactory Jain history can be reconstructed. 

Although nowadays ‘Caitya’ means a temple or an idol origi¬ 
nally it meant also a memorial constructed on the place of cremation 
of a dead body or the abode or temple of a Vyantara deity or Yaksa 
or a sacred tree around which some sort of platform was constructed. 
Some time in the beginning of the Vikrama era it came to be com¬ 
monly understood as a temple. ‘CaityavSsis’ meant those Jain ascetics 
who took up their residence in Jain temples. The Jain SSstras however 
never permitted such residence which was more or less of a permanent 
character and brought in its train the management and ultimately 
the ownership of the temples where the particular SSdhus resided. 
Consequently much laxity in the observance of the rules of conduct 
for SSdhus prevailed amongst them. The liberties taken originally 
were slight e. g. acceptance of honorofic paraphernalia of a king 
such as horse, elephant, palanquin, umbrella and chowries, as an AchSrya 
was considered not only the head of the Sadhus but the spiritual head 
of the people in no way lesser than the temporal head, a king. 
In fact, according to NirvaiiakalikS, when Ach&ryaship was conferred 
upon a Sadhu, it was the practice inter alia to present to him the 
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royal paraphernalia above described. (See page 9-B NirviijakalikSL). 
The author-of NirvS.ijakalik§. is Padaliptasuri above referred to who 
flourished about the first century of the Christian era. * Now about the 
time this practice of presentation of royal paraphernalia to an Ach&rya 
arose, he must have had also some place to keep them. It can be well 
imagined that they must have been kept somewhere near a place which 
he might have taken up as his residence for the greater part of the year; 
that such a place was usually connected with a Jain temple appears 
to be proved by the accounts we are able to gather of the Caityav&sis. 
We would therefore be justified in inferring that about the time of 
Sri Padaliptasuri CaityavSsa must have been considerably old to allow 
an AchSrya to accept, and maintain even royal Paraphernalia. 

Arya mahAgiri and Arya suhasti 

On a careful study of the ancient Jain literature we find that 
the question of residence of the Jain Sadhus assumed prominence which 
it had not done before, first about the time of Arya Mahagiri and Arya 
Suhasti the two joint pontiffs who succeeded Sthulabhadra in or about 
215 Vira era. The former is generally supposed to have died about 
245 and the latter about 291 Vira era. 

Arya Mahagiri resolved to follow, as far as possible, Jinakalpa 
or the strict course of conduct which had been followed by most of 


* Sri KalySnavijayaji in his introduction to the Gujariti translation of §rl Prabh&va* 
kacaritra has tried to show the date of P&daliptasuri, the author of Nirvanakaliki, to 
be from about the end of the 2nd century to the first half of the 3rd century of the 
Vikrama era, on the supposition that the word ‘Murunda’ which means ‘master’ could 
have been applied to the ruler at Patliputra only after it came under the sway of the 
KuSana rulers, and that it came under their sway between s. y. 177 and 219, and from 
the date of Arya NSLgahasti given in ‘Yugapradhana-Pattivali viz. s.y. 151 to 219. He 
has however not explained the mention of Tarangavaikkara, (author of Tarangavati 
novel) i.e. Padaliptasuri, by Aryaraksitasuri in his work Anuyogadw&ra. Aryaraksita- 
stiri, who is supposed to have died in s. y. 127 (s. y. 114 according to Sri Kalyfcna- 
vijaya himself), could not have mentioned Padaliptasuri supposed to be born later. 
.The writer therefore considers the 1st century as the correct date of Sri Padaliptasuri. 
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the SJtdhus who were Sri Mah&vira’s contemporaries. It had however 
gone out of vogue after him owing to the hardships -it entailed. 
Arya MahSgiri as a rule remained away from cities and villages. 
Even when he did visit them it was only for a very limited time 
except that during monsoon he would stay at any one place 
throughout. He performed severe austerities and underwent hardships 
incidental to the practice of Jinakalpa. 

Arya Suhasti on the other hand, having regard to the lack of 
requisite stamina in the Sfidhus of his time, preferred taking up 
residence in towns and villages, which was again of much longer duration 
than that allowed to the followers of Jinakalpa. It also appears that 
Arya Suhasti did not prevent his pupils from accepting food offered 
to them by persons in charge of the Royal alms-houses out of what 
came to their share. These keepers of the alms-houses did so as they 
were promised and paid price thereof by the King. Arya Mahigiri 
suspecting this remonstrated with Arya Suhasti, and when the latter 
did not admit his connivance, Arya Mahagiri threatened not to take 
food jointly with Arya Suhasti and his pupils. Arya Suhasti thereupon 
apologised to him and Arya Mahagiri accepted the apology but re¬ 
marked that it was a fault occasioned by the decadent times and left 
the place. Thus arose the separation in food or ‘‘Asambhogikati. ” 
among different groups of Sadhus. 

JAIN EMPEROR SAMPRATI 

It is a generally accepted historical fact that Emperor Asoka 
had a son KunSda (called Suyasas by some PurSnas) whose son was 
Samprati (or Sampadi according to the Buddhists). Samprati governed 
Ujjain alias AvantI for a considerable time as a Viceroy during 
the reign of Asoka. According to the Buddhist sources Sampadi was 
the heir apparent during the life time of Emperor Asoka and during 
the last illness of Asoka prevented the latter from entirely squandering 
away the Royal treasury by making very huge gifts of crores of gold 
coins to the Buddhist monastery KurkutSrSma. He was crowned King. 
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on the death of Asoka.(See DivyJLvadana, * XXIX Avadina, pp. 430-433. 
See also BodhisattvSvadSLna KalpalatS, Pallava 74, vv. 8-12 p. 597). 

Matsyapuraija (Adh. 272) which is considered the most reliable 
among PurSijas, mentions Saptati i. e. Samprati as the grand-sori of 
Asoka and that he ruled for 10 years, and that Dasaratha, his son 
(i. e. Asoka’s son) for eight years. The only other Purina which men¬ 
tions Dasaratha is VisnupurSLna. It mentions ‘Samyuta’ (i. e. Samprati) 
as his successor. BhSgavata, V&yu and Brahm&ndapurSna do not 
mention Dasaratha at all. Bhagavata mentions Sangata and Brahmi- 
ndapur&na mentions Bandhupalita instead as successor to Suyasas alias 
KusSLla or lvun&la. It would appear from this confusion thatPuranas gene¬ 
rally had no reliable tradition or exact information about Maurya Kings 
subsequent to Asoka. According to the Jain tradition x Samprati was 
a great emperor and his kingdom extended in the north beyond Taksa- 
sili and in the south included Andhra and Dramila or Dravidian 
territory. This Samprati saw Arya Suhasti + when the latter was going 
in a religious procession (RathaySLtra) at Ujjain or VidisSL (modern 
Besnagar or BhilsS. a town about 120 miles to the East of Ujjain). 
He thereupon interviewed him. Being impressed by the deep and 
wonderful knowledge and religious discourse of Arya Suhasti, Samprati 
embraced Jainism. His life since that time shows his great zeal for 


* According to Rhys David DivyfivadSna appears to have been written about 3rd 
century A.D. 

x The earlier references to King Samprati are as follows: Brhatkalpabh&sya (circa 
6th century A.D.), UddeSa 1., vv. 3275-3289, Vol. Ill, pp. 917—921; BfhatkalpacQrni 
p. 22; Vi$e§avaSyakabh&sya (circa 645 A.D.), V. 861 and commentaries thereon. See 
Ni$Ithabh&§ya and NiSithacUriiT, V UddeSa,(circa 6th and 7th centuries respectively), 
p. 191 (Ms.), and p. 437 s.y. 1995 edn. 
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Jainism. He is credited with building numerous Jain temples throughout 
his kingdom and installing idols of Jina. Magnificent processions with 
the idol of Jina carried in a chariot used to be taken out not only 
by Samprati but also by kings under his suzerainty. Special worship 
used to be performed in Jain temples on such occasions. J By his influ¬ 
ence he spread Jainism throughout his kingdom § and made through 
missionary activities even border countries fit for the visit and stay of 
Jain SSLdhus. The missionaries went there dressed like Jain S5dhus and 
instructed the people there into the practices of Jain Sadhus and the 
rules regulating their mode of obtaining food and other necessities* 

J aiSFnSl susptftfl, sfaR’mr* i 
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* Some important later Jain references to Samprati are: 

1. YaSodevasfiri’s commentary on DevaguptacSrya’s Navatattva-Prakaraija (1174 
Vikrama era) describes the life and doings of Samprati (pp. 4 to 12). 

2. Maladhari Sri Hemacandrasuri’s PuspamilS-Prakarana wi .h his own commentary 
(12th century Vikrama era) v. 244, P. 426. 

3. Sri Hemacandricirya's Pari$i$tha Parvan (13th century Vikrama era). 

4. Dharmaghosasuri’s R?imandala Prakarana v. 184(1328Vikramaera);commentary 
on ditto by Sri Padmamandiragani. 

5. Satrunjaya Kalpa by Sri Dharmagho§asuri (14th century Vikrama era). 

v 6. Satrunjaya Kalpa by Sri Jinaprabhasuri v. 33 (14th century Vikrama era). 

7. Kakkasuri’s Nibhinandana Jinoddhara-Prabandha (1393 Vikrama era) III, v. 100. 

8. Sr! JayaSekharasQri's Prabodha Cintimahi (1462 Vikrama era), Adh. VI vv. 77 
to 80. 

9. Sri Ratnamandiragani’s Upade^atarangihi (Circa 1517 Vikrama era) pp. 104-107. 

10. Sri Jinasundarasuri’s DIp&lika-Kalpa (1483 Vikrama era). 

11. Sri SubhaSUagani’s Sri Bharatedvara Bihubalivrtti (1509 Vikrama era) pp. 168 
to 173. 

12. KalpadipikfL p. 144 A (1677 Vikrama era). 
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European historians like Vincent Smith think that Maurya King¬ 
dom was perhaps divided on the death of Asoka between Dasartha 
and Samprati, the former taking the eastern and the latter the western 
provinces; + but the fact that Pur&nas mention the name of Samprati 
amongst rulers of Magadha contradicts such a conclusion. Further, 
Buddhist works like Divy&vadana state that Samprati succeeded to the 
throne of Asoka and was crowned as king on the death of Asoka. 
Even the inscriptions of N&garjuna hills recording gift of three caves 
by Dasaratha to Ajivikas do not say that Dasaratha was the successor 
of Asoka nor do they bear any date. Further the inscriptions do not 
describe Dasaratha as a Maurya. He is there styled ‘the beloved of the 
gods’ (^iHi ffo). This is the only phrase which may lead one to consider 
that Dasaratha might possibly be a Maurya. If we take the Buddhist and 
Jain evidence together it definitely proves that Samprati was the successor 
of Asoka. We have considered it necessary to go rather in details into 
this question as the meeting of Samprati with Arya Suhasti and his 
efforts for the spread of Jainism as detailed above form the central plank 
in the history of the CaityavSsis. Although the CaityavSLsis as a body 
came to be organized much later, Caityavasa and various lax practices 
found with it had already taken roots about this time* and gradually grew 
and gathered strength by about the 2nd century of the Vikrama era. 


13. Kalpasutra’s commentaries: Kiranivali (1628 Vikrama era) p. 165, Kalpalati 
(1685 Vikrama era) p.224, and Subodhika (1696 Vikrama era) p. 163 B-all being 
of the 17th century Vikrama era. 

14. UpadhySya Sri Samayasundara’s Ghanghani or Dliandhani Tirtha Stotra which 
records finds of idols of Samprati on Jetha Sud 11th 1662 Vikrama era, P. 178 
Sri Jain Svet&mbara Conference Herald Vol. XIV, Nos. 4 to 6 

15. Vijayalaksmlsuri’s Upade$apras«Lda (19th century Vikrama era). 

* Even Vincent Smith admits that “there is no clear evidence to support this hypo¬ 
thesis.” P. 181 Early History of India. 

* Arya Mangu a contemporary of Sri Kalak&carya being fond of rich food remained 
at Mathuri continuously for a long period till he died there and became Yaksa. He 
is cited as an instance of lax practice although he was otherwise a great Ach&rya. 
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PERIOD AFTER SAMPRATI 

The innumerable temples constructed and the far more innu¬ 
merable idols installed in the most distant parts of Samprati’s kingdom 
might have found from amongst those who were freshly converted to 
Jainism necessary worshippers and care-takers not only during his 
reign but also for some time thereafter. Ultimately however the duty 
must have devolved upon those who were hereditarily Jains, and where 
they were very few or non-existant the Jain SSdhus must have been 
compelled to take upon themselves the care of the temples. Many of 
these temples were built in far distant parts of Samprati’s kingdom, to 
travel where, the Jain S&dhus must have experienced great hardships. 
Gradually, those Sidhus who were not very self-sacrificing constantly to 
undertake travels in strict accordance with the letter of the rules of 
conduct for them must have remained near about such temples for 
longer periods and must have ultimately taken up their residence in 
temples themselves. This must have of course taken finally to crys¬ 
tallize obout a couple of centuries. There must have been also forces 
of ideal SSdhus trying to check and counteract this downward ten¬ 
dency. In fact we find such efforts in the biography of Sri VajraswSmi. 
How the times aided this downward tendency can be seen from the 
occurrence of several famines including three long famines * since 
Nirvana of Sri MahSvira each extending over a period of twelve years, 
which devastated the land and annihilated men and animals and put an 
end to »all culture. The wonder is that good conduct, learning and 
culture at all survived these recurring long famines. All the same they 
took their toll; and we find the best of SSdhus fasting unto death 
with Sri VajraswSmi. 

Before we deal with the life of Sri VajraswSmi we would briefly 
describe the times after Samprati as evidenced, by history. Within 50 

* The first occured a little prior to the death of Sr! Bhadrab&hu i.e. 170 years after 
Sri Mahivlra’s Nirviua and the second a little prior to the death of Sri VajraswSmi 
584 VIra era and the third was about 980 VTra era. 
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years from the death of Asoka Pusyamitra Sunga, * the greatest oppre- 
sser of the Buddhists and Jains, usurped the throne of Magadha by 
slaying his master Brhadratha. His dynasty ruled from 184 B. C. to 
about 72 B.C. until the murder of Devabhutithe last king of the dynasty. 
In such mad persecution and dire calamity Jains must have naturally 
resorted to the AchSryas noted for their magical prowess and great Ma- 
ntrasiddhaslikeSusthita, Supratibuddha, Arya Rohana, Priyagranthisuri, 
VidySdhara Gop&la + Revatimitra, K&lakacarya, Srigupta, AryakhaputS.- 
c&rya and Up&dhy&ya Mahendra did or must have done what they could 
to protect the Jain fold. The effect of all this was however to increase 
the value of Mantrikas immeasurably in the eye of the people and 
therefore also in the eye of the S&dhus. Protection of Sangha and Caityas 
became the main duty of all whether laymen or monks. The importance 
of royal friendship and favour were also considered necessary at first 
for the protection and then for the spread of the Jain faith. 

From all these necessities and the resulting atmosphere arose 
the Caityav&sis. 

SrI vajraswAmi 

In the biography of Sri Vajrasw&mi we find that he also for 
some time made exception to the ideal rules of conduct for S&dhus 
and foi* a time helped his pupils with food obtained by his magical 
powers. We also find that employing Pata-VidyS. he removed the 
whole of the Jain Sangha from a town afflicted with famine, and 
carried the whole body flying over to another place named Puri. 
Further though a Jain S&dhu is not permitted to touch a flower even 
for worship of Jain idols, Sri Vajrasw&mi through his flying-lore flew 
over from place to place gathered flowers and brought them down for 

x Sr! Kaly&Oavijaya identifies him with Kalki. 

* Vidyidhara was not merely his family-name, as his family-name (Gotra) is addi¬ 
tionally mentioned as KISyapa. He was therefore very probably a Vidyisiddha and 
-so came to be known as Vidyidhara and started Vidyadhar! Sakha of SIdhus. 
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being used for worship in Jain temples. The later S&dhus took all 
these as precedents and justification for their own laxity. They never 
cared however to take a lesson from his conduct in preferring death 
to taking food obtained through magic, but as mentioned in Avasyaka 
Niryukti vv, 1179-81 they preached that even S&dhus should worship 
Jain idols with flowers and other materials (i.e. perform Dravya-Puj&) 
from the said example of Sri Vajrasw&mi and that such worship was 
one of the causes leading to salvation. They thus defended their own 
laxity. It may be assumed that till Vajraswami there was no Caitya- 
vSsa.but extreme devotedness to Caityas does appear from his biography. 
He is credited with deciphering of the flying-lore, through his mira¬ 
culous intellectual power, from ‘Mahaparijna-Adhyayana’ of Sri 
AcSrangasutra.* He is said to have incorporated ‘Pancamangala 
Mah&sruta Skandha’ i.e. the sacred Panca Parmesti Mantra (which was 
formerly an independent Sutra) in Mulasutras. It also appears as 
already stated that Sri Vajraswami separated Vardham&na VidySL 
from Surimantra.+ It appears from Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s Vividha Tlrtha- 
kalpa that Sri Vajrasw&mi rearranged certain works extracted by Sri 
Bhadrabahu from Kalpaprabhrta and also extracted others from 
Vijj5pahuda which was a summary by Sri Bhadrabahu from the 10th 
Purva. These are said to have been abridged by Sri P&daliptasuri. All 
these facts go to show Vajrasw&mi’s great interest and proficiency in 
Vidyas and Mantras. It must also be remembered that according to 
Svetambara tradition, he was the last Ach&rya versed in the ten 
Purvas, the tenth Purva being the Purva relating to Vidy&s and 


# f**sn wiramni nfrcfiwiisft i 

eroftsfit 5ft n eusRTO fagftR, u 

Sri Munisundarasuri praises Sri Vajrasw&mi thus: 

‘**n sun «r: swra*i «tt i 

sn^si firs^tli II 

4 Sri C mdrasena K§am&4rama#a, probably the grand pupil of Sri Vajraewftmi, a great 
M&ntrika is considered by some to have done this. • . 
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Mantras. x As such AchSrya he was expected to summarise or cull 
out important matters from the Purva in which he was the last man 
versed. Naturally, therefore, to VajraswSmi are ascribed such works 
in the nature of summaries from the Purva literature styled 
PrSbhrtas. He was such a great Mantrasiddha that his name like 
that of Sri Gautamasw&mi is invoked for obtaining food and other 
necessaries of life.§ 

We have described above (pp. 152 ff. supra) SSrupikas and 
Siddhaputras. It would appear that they were in existence much prior + 
to the rise of CaityavSsis and were probably concerned with the 
preservation and carrying on of the Mantric and Naimittika tradition 
of the ancient Parsvapatyas and Naimittikas. They also appear to 
have existed side by side with CaityavSsis as appears from SriHari- 
bhadrasuri’s Sambodha Prakarana. All the same they influenced 
CaityavSsi practices both being practitioners of Mantra, VidyS and 
Nimitta. The real difference between CaityavSsis on the one hand 
and SSrupikas and Siddhaputras on the other is that the former in¬ 
spite of some of their lax practices were SSdhus while the latter were 
not. As Sadhus, CaityavSsis had their predecessors in the five kinds 
of lax Sadhus (of whom Kusilas practised Vidyas, Mantras and 


X YativF§abha the author of Tiloyapannatti, a work well-known amongst the Digam- 
bara Jains, refers to ‘Vairajasa’asthelastof Pahnasamapas (v. 70); and Prof. Hir2.111 
Jain of Amraoatl the learned author of the Introduction to and one of the Editors of 
§atkhand&gama considers that this reference may be to Arya Vaira mentioned in 
Svetambara works as the latter mention him as possessed of PadSnusSri Labdhi a 
miraculous power connected with intellect, which quality is also included in the term 
Pahnasamapa see AvaSyaka-Niryukti V. 767 aigooipr •WiifT I 

mi nf**n, <ungRif{ °wsnfir n” 

§ The Mantra fafsJRIWR PUR WRR 

+ Hemacandracirya describes Narada as a Siddhaputra who would break up a sacrifice 
if the idol of Sri Jina were not kept underneath the sacrificial post. See Paridptha 
•Parva, biography of Sri Prabhavasiiri. 
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Nimitta *) and P5rsv5patyas above described. As practice of Mantras 
and Vidyis required certain facilities for SSdhanS, so they took their 
clue from PSrsvSLpatyas. It would appear that as Sri P&rsvanStha 
was especially worshipped by P&rsv&patyas he came to be the Mintric 
deity par excellence of Jain MSntrikas. 

As the Sfidhus became more and more associated with temples, 
they naturally took part in the rites and ceremonies relating thereto 
as also in the installation ceremonies in performing which Mantras are 
usually recited. Taking part in such rites accompanied by Mantric 
recital, in the eye of the public, they came to be considered masters 
of magical lores. As men of the world wished for health, wealth and 
happiness, the aid of such Sadhus must have been freely sought but 
restrictedly given. Various facts which appear to have contributed to 
the development of Caityavasa and its lax practices can be easily 
gathered from the biographies of some of the prominent AchSryas of 
olden times. 

We have noted above at pp. 174-175 how, the pupils of Arya- 
suhasti, Sri Susthita and Sri Supratibuddha came to be known as Kau- 
tika and Mantravada gained impetus with them. Arya Rohana was also 
a pupil of Arya Suhasti and was a Mantra-siddha as shown below. Next 
came Priyagranthisuri whose MSntric achievements are described at 
P. 174 supra. Vidyadhara GopSila and other Mantrasiddhas, who flou¬ 
rished about this time, we have already mentioned above. 

All of them were famous as Mantrav&dis and MantravSda was 
one of the chief factors that helped the progress of CaityavSsa. An¬ 
other factor was the establishment of contact with kings and through 
them realization of the ambition to spread Jainism. The effect was. 
that the contact of AchSryas with the rulers of the land culminated 


* See Sambodha-prakaraija p. 13 v. 16. 

ftfJwwnNt i 
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usually into such intimate relations that the AchSryas commenced 
accepting emblems of royal honour such as palanquin, elephant, horse, 
chowries etc. They thus became lax in observing the rules of conduct 
for S&dhus. We would give concrete instances. We have already me¬ 
ntioned how it became a practice to give such presents when AchSrya- 
ship was conferred upon a SSdhu as recorded in Nirv2nakalik5 of 
Pidaliptasuri. P&daliptasuri himself had come in intimate contact 
with king Murunda of Patliputra as also king HSLla or some other 
king of S3.tavS.hana Dynasty. He is also known to have possessed 
magical powers. A verse recording this fact is found in Nisitha BhSsya: 
sif gif «ttifRf9r *rrHP>iftr irf&nsit I 
tif tr? li 

He used to visit five Jaina Tirthas flying daily. He was a poet, a 
novelist (having written the first novel Tarangavati), and knew astrology 
and other branches of Nimitta Ssstra (science of Divination). In GJL- 
thSsaptasati are found several verses ascribed to him (PSlitta). He 
composed ‘Prasna Prak&sa’, a work on astrological mode of answering 
questions as mentioned in Prabh&vakacaritra, the PrSkrta commentary 
on Jyotiskarandaka (see p. 26 same work with Malayagiri’s commentary), 
and commentary on K3.lajn2.na (i. e. knowing approach of death before 
hand). His only available work is Nirvanakalika already described above. 
According to Kalpacurni PSdaliptasuri was a VScaka. * 

$Rl kAlakAcArya 

Some time prior to PSdaliptasuri flourished the famous KSla- 
kScSrya, who on abduction of his sister SSdhvi Sarasvatl by king Garda- 
bhilla deposed him with the aid of Persian princes. There have been 
other KSlakScSryas before and after him with whom we are not here 
concerned. The KalakScirya who deposed king Gardabhilla is said to 
have learnt the science of Divination (Nimittasastra) from Ajivakas and 

* See Introduction to §atkhau<Jigama p. 59 where the title 'MahSvicaka:’ is consi¬ 
dered the highest. 
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wrote a comprehensive work containing biographies and stories pertain¬ 
ing to Carit&nuyoga, the first division of Jain literature and also 
started GandikJLnuyoga i. e. Prakranagranthas versifying sutras. He 
also changed ParyusanSL Samvatsarl from the 5th of the bright half 
of Bh&drapada to the 4th of the bright half of the same month at 
the request of SStavShana the king of PratisthSnapura. + All these facts 
are referred to in Pancakalpacurnl, Nis'Ithacurni, Vyavahiracurni 
Avasyakacurn! or Kalpacurnl. 

With Sri KiLlakasuri’s precedent Ssdhus realised that when an 
important occasion arose they must have power and be prepared to 
redress the wrong to Sangha and Mantrasiddhis came to be valued 
more and more. 

This deposition of king Gardabhilla by Sri K&lakacSrya was in 
453rd year of VIra era i. e. 17 years prior to the commencement of Vikrama 
era. Sri Revatlmitra, Arya Mangu and Arya Samudra were his contem¬ 
poraries. One incident in the life of Sri K&lakacSrya is important to us, 
as it shows his magical powers. It is that when accompanied by Persian 
princes, he came across a kiln where bricks were being baked, the Ach&rya 
sprinkled some magical powder on it, which put out the fire and turned the 
clay-bricks into gold-bricks. This supplied the Acharya and the Persian 
princes with sinews of war. It appears from the life of Sri K£lakSc£rya 
that although he was strict in observance of the rules of conduct for 
SSdhus, he was bold and courageous enough to make a great exception, 
when he saw in the abduction of his ascetic-sister by the king Garda¬ 
bhilla an insult to the Jain religion, and a danger to the Sangha, and 
went the length of leading an army and deposing the king. His 
example must have been looked upon by his contemporaries as well 
as successors with greatest regard and admiration. The real significance 
of the incident is that it must have impressed on Sadhus the very 
great necessity of possessing magical powers, by which even a king 


♦ According to some this was by a later K&lak&cirya who flourished about 930 or 
993 Vfra era and the King concerned was Dhruvasena of Anandpur alias Vadnagar. 
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could be punished, if such an occasion arose. This must have given 
a great impetus to the practice of Mantras and acquisition of mira¬ 
culous powers. 

Arya KHAPUTAcArya 

We see the same thing in the life of Vidy&cakravarti '* (Universal 
monarch of magical lores) Aryakhaput&carya. He flourished about the 
same time but must have been a younger contemporary of K&lakScSLrya. 
He died about the 484th of the Vira era, and was a contemporary 
of Balamitra and Bh&numitra, Kings of Broach, who were the sons 
of the famous K&lak&c&rya’s sister. As stated by the writer at page 
11A of his introduction to NirvSnakalika, “about the time the Buddhists 
had great influence in various courts of India and controversies between 
Buddhists on one side and Jains on the other were very common. 
Aryakhaput5c5rya and UpJLdhy&ya Devendra (Mahendra) his pupil were 
Jain Sadhus well known for their learning and accomplishments in 
magical lores. One Buddhist from Gudasastrapura, who was defeated by 
a Jain Sadhu in a controversy before the King of Broach, died and 
became a malevolent spirit and began troubling the Jains. The services 
of AryakhaputSc&rya were requisitioned, and by his prowess he made 
the Buddhist Yaksa (spirit) do his bidding and follow him out of the 
town. The king was thus won over, and the spirit gave up harassing 
the Jains. Devendra (Mahendra) similarly punsihed the jealous 
Brahmins in the Court of King Dahada at Patliputra by twisting 

* See Vi$e§2Lva$yakabh&§ya: 

Effort ustf^niT n » 

He Who is accomplished even in one great Vidyi like VidySsiddha Arya KhaputacSrya 
is one who is accomplished i. e. adept in Vidyas or the universal monarch of the 
magical lores. Similarly verses 933 and 934 ibid say that one who is accomplished in 
a principal Mantra or several or all Mantras is a Mantrasiddha like the Sadhu who 
drew away columns of a royal palace and one versed in important magical powders 
or applications is a Drvyasiddha like Arya Samiti, the maternal uncle of Sri Vajra- 
sw&mi, who divided the river Bena to cross over to the other shore. 
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back the faces of the Brahmins by his magical prowess. When 
they promised to become Jain ascetics they were released and the 
King thenceforth never insisted on the Jain SSdhus bowing to the 
Brahmin householders. Both these preceptor and pupil were respectively 
versed in “Vidya-P&huda" and “Siddha-Pahuda” ”. The said Aryakha- 
putacarya thus acquired great fame by protection of the ancient Jain 
Tirtha at Broach known as Asv&vabodha against the Buddhists. We may 
mention here that Aryakhaputac&rya has been mentioned as a Vidy5- 
siddha twice in Nisithacurni. Sri Kalyanavijaya suggests that Dahada 
might be Devabhuti, the last king of the Sunga dynasty who died in 
or about 72 B. C. 

MANTRASIDDIIAS 

According to a statement in Surimantrakalpa Revatl (Circa 414 
-450Vlra era), Rohinl-really Rohan a, a pupil of Arya Suhasti, (Circa 300 
Vlra era), Nagarjuna, (Circa 813 to 891 Vlra era) Aryakhaputacarya 
(Circa 484 Vlra era) and Yasobhadraare the five Acharyas who are known 
as Mantrasiddhas obeisance to whom aids worshippers in acquisition 
of Mantrasiddhis. x Revatl is most probably Revatimitra + who was a 
Yugapradhina-leader of the age, a famous Anuyog&carya contemporary 
with KilakSLc&rya (who deposed Gardabhilla), and flourished circa 
414-450 Vlra era. No details of his life are known. 

Arya roha$ta 

“Rohinl’’ as such we are unable to identify. It is probably a 
corruption of ‘Rohapa’ by some scribe owing to the name of VidyidevI 
Rohinl being well-known and as it follows ‘Revatl’ which was possibly 
misapprehended as the name of a female. 

This must be so because AchSryaship is not conferred on a 
female ascetic. We find in one of the Mathura inscriptions mention 

* See AvaiyakasOtra p. 509 A: R l HW W WIT I 

ainifoi fomnfetr * u <»av» 

+ There has been a later Revatimitra who flourished circa 676 to 735 Vlra era. 
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of one Arya Rohana who founded a school-gana. (See page 179 ‘On 
the Authenticity of the Jain Tradition’ by G. Buhler). The said 
iniscription is dated 98th year of king Vasudeva, i. e., the 2nd 
century A. D. and refers to Arya Devadattagapi who belonged to the 
Gana or Kula founded by Arya Rohana. It means that Arya Rohaija 
must have been a spiritual ancestor of Arya Devadatta. So considera¬ 
ble time must have passed between Arya Rohana and Arya Devadatta. 
It appears from the same inscription that he must have also started 
‘ParihSsaka’ Kula and ‘Paurnapatrika’ Sakha mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion. Arya Rohana is mentioned in SthavirS.vali of Kalpasutra p. 166 
(Devachand Lalbhai Edn. with Subodhikavrtti) as the first of the 12 
pupils of Arya Suhasti. It is also stated therein that he started Uddeha 
gapa which had four Sakhas and six Kulas including Paurnapatrika 
Sikha and Parihasaka Kula mentioned in the inscription. We have 
no more information about Arya Rohana. 

Aryakhaputacarya, we have already described. 

SrI nAgArjuna 

Sri Nagarjuna here referred to could not have been the Rasa- 
Siddha* or alchemist who learnt the ingredients of Padalepa (i. e. foot 
application) for flying from Sri Padaliptasuri as he is not known to have 
been initiated as a Jain Sadhu. He could not therefore have acquired 
accomplishment in Surimantra which is communicated by a preceptor 
to pupil only on conferment of Acharyaship on him. He must be the 
famous Acharya Nagarjuna (circa 813 to 891 VIra era) who is re¬ 
sponsible for the Vallabhl Vacana of the sacred scriptures of the 
Jains contemporaneously with Skandilacarya (circa 827 to 840 Vira era) 
who was responsible for the Mathurl Vacana and who is said to be of 
same spiritual line viz. Vidyadhara as that of Padaliptasuri. There 
have been several Nagarjunas and the one who started the Madhya- 
maka school of Buddhists has nothing to do with Nagarjuna of Vallabhi 

* One who can convert base metals into gold with the help of special mercurial 

preparations. 
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VScanS. There was also a later Buddhist Tantrika named NSgSrjuna, 
who flourished in the 7th century of the Christian era. Kaksaputa and 
AscaryayogaratnamJLljL ascribed to NSgSrjuna are claimed to be the 
works of the Buddhist Tantrika Nagarjuna. 

SrI yaSobhadkasCri 

We make some observations about Sri Yasobhadrasuri at this 
place as he is one of the five Mantrasiddhas mentioned above although 
he flourished so late as the 10th century of the Vikrama era. 

Sri Yasobhadrasuri belonged to Sandera Gaccha and was not 
therefore a member of Caityavasi Gaccha. He was however very 
famous as a Mantravadi. He was the pupil of Sri Isvarasuri. He was 
born of Pragvat parents S5pu (of N&r&yana Gotra) and Guni. His 
name was Sudharma. He lived with his parents at the Village of 
Paiasi in Rohai Khanda near Mt. Abu. As a child he took an ink¬ 
pot of a Brahmin co-pupil and accidentally broke it while replacing 
it. The Brahmin student insisted upon the identical ink-pot being 
returned. The demand could not possibly be satisfied by Sudharma 
and the Brahmin student vowed that he would eat rice-meal in the 
skull of Sudharma. The latter retorted “If I am a true Bania I would 
kill you even if dead.” The said Isvarasuri being in quest of a good 
pupil worshipped a deity named Badarl who informed him that the 
said Sudharma was a fit pupil to be initiated and become his successor. 
Thereupon Isvarsuri came to Pal&si village and initiated the said 
Sudharma. Then they went to Mudahada town and Ach&ryaship was 
there conferred on Sudharma, and at the time his name was changed to 
Yasobhadrasuri and BadaridevI promised to help him. Then they came 
to Pali for stay during the monsoon when the Sun-god was pleased 
with Yasobhadrasuri and gave him a boon promising to fulfil all his 
desires. Isvarasuri died there during the monsoon and as soon as it 
was over Yasobhadrasuri with his co-pupil Balibhadrasuri went to 
Sanderft and there in a new temple installed the idol of Sri Sre- 
y8nsanatha in s.y. 969. In the same year as a result of Yosobhadra- 
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suri’s preaching another temple was constructed at Mudahada. In the 
Sangha-dinner given at S&ndera on the occasion of the installation 
ceremony Ghee (clarified butter) used for preparing food was exhausted 
owing to a very great number of people unexpectedly attending the 
dinner. The Acharya, at the request of Dhanraja the leading layman 
managing the function, through the aid of VIras (Powerful Mantric deities) 
obtained ‘Ghee’ immediately from Pali though much distant. On the 
third day Dhanraja reached Pali and offered to pay for the ‘Ghee’ to 
the merchant there. The latter having learnt the object for which 
it was utilised refused to take the moneys and the same were given 
in charity at Pali by Dhanraja. Yasobhadrasuri visited Ahada, 
Khamanura, Karhetaka, Kavilana, Bhesura and other places and by 
his preachings made many to embrace the Jain faith. Yasobhadrasuri 
came from Chitor to Ahada i.e. Aghata at the request of the mini¬ 
ster of Ahada and installed the idol of Sri Parsvanatha in the temple 
constructed there. The said Balibhadrasuri cured the Queen of Ahada 
who was possessed by a malignant spirit named Revati. Ultimately he 
came to Nadalai for stay during monsoon. The Brahmin student being 
too poor to maintain himself became pupil of a Kanafatta Yogi (i.e. a 
follower of Natha Yogis, one who puts on big thick rings in large 
holes made in the centre of the ears) and learned black magic. Searching 
for the Bania student he came up to Nadalai and came to the place 
where the Acharya was preaching. He produced serpents from his 
matted hair and there was a panic amongst the hearers there. 
The Acharya recognising him as his old co-pupil produced with 
the aid of Badar! deity from strips of his mouth-cloth mungeese and 
the serpents immediately disappeared. The Yogi thus baulked of 
his object went away thoroughly disappointed. Then there was a 
competition between the two to bring temples from other towns 
and the Acharya brought down from Kantinagara and Vallabhi towns 
the temple of Sri Rsabha and the Yogi brought down a 'temple of 
Sambhu. Then the Yogi made the faces of the Jain idols distorted 
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and the AchSrya by giving them bath of M&ntric-waters restored them 
to their original appearance. Then the Yogi made the columns and 
the seats in the temple quake and the AchSrya stabilized them 
with his magical powers and brought down the cupola from the turret 
of the temple of Sambhu. Yasobhadrasuri died in 971 Vikrama era 
according to ViravamsJLvali but 1029 Vikrama era according to 
“AitihSLsika Rasa Sangraha Part I". When his body was placed on the 
burning pyre the Yogi brought down rains to extinguish the fire and 
obtain the natural gem from the skull of the AchSrya, but the rain 
was intercepted by a cover raised on the pyre and BadaridevI, who 
was angry at the hostility of the Yogi even to the dead AchSrya, 
threw him on the burning pyre and he died. 

Sri KalySnavijaya says at page 73 of his introducion to Pra- 
bhSvakacaritra that according to PattSvalis Caityavasis arose in 882 
Vira era, i. e. 412 Vikrama era but that really it is the date when they 
had gathered great strength and much power and influence and had 
outnumbered SSdaus who were observing strictly the rules of conduct 
laid down in the scriptures for them. He further says that according to 
statements in BhSsyas and Cumls on Jain Sutras CaityavSLsis appear to 
have been in existence even before the said date. That the decadent 
times helped the growth of CaityavSsis would appear to be probable 
from the fact that according to Vincent Smith “The period between 
the extinction of the KushSn and Andhra dynasties about 220 or 230 
A. D., and the rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a century 
later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of Indian history.” 
(P. 257 Early History of India). 

SrI mAnadevasOri 

Sri Minadevasuri flourished from the end of the 2nd century 
to 261 Vikrama era. His grand preceptor Devasuri, before AchJrya- 
ship was conferred on him by Sarvadevasuri, was known as Upidhyftya 
Devachandra and managed the temple of Sri MahSLvIra at Koragtaka 
alias Korafa in Marwar. This, if true, establishes the existence of 
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Caityavisis in the beginning of the 3rd century of Vikrama era, 
Manadevasuri having died about 261 Vikrama era. 

At the instance of Sri Sarvadevasuri, Up&dhySya Devachandra 
gave up the management of the temple and commenced observing the 
rules of conduct for the ideal Ssdhu, and ultimately Acharyaship was 
conferred on him. It is said in the biography of Sri Manadevasuri that in 
his time there were 500 Jain temples at Taksasila (TaxilS) and that 
there was a great population of the Jains at that place. Once there was 
a great epidemic at Taksasila and the Jain Sangha having assembled 
to learn the cause thereof and its remedy was informed by the S&sanadevi 
that the only remedy was to approach Sri Manadevasuri at Nandol in 
Marwar. Sri Manadevasuri was suchaMantrasiddha that deities Jaya and 
Vijaya used to remain in attendance upon him. Sri Mandevasuri having 
been requested to help the Sangha composed S§ntistava containing Ma- 
ntradhiraja (Mantra of Sri P5.rsvan5.tha as propounded by Kamatha) and 
Mantra of Sri Santinatha and informed the representative Vlracandra, 
who had come there at the instance of the Sangha of Taksasila, that the 
epidemic would end and would not harm those who would recite the said 
Stotra and sprinkle round about their residence water over which the hymn 
was recited. The said Stotra is now known as Laghusinti to distinguish 
it from the BrhadsSnti (big Santi) of V&divetala Santisuri. He has also 
composed a Surimantra-Stotra published in appendix A hereto. There 
was a later Mandevasuri a contemporary and friend of SriHaribhadrasuri, 
about whom it is said that he having forgotten Surimantra learnt it 
again from Sri Ambikadevl. 

As it would be interesting to investigate since when the Sadhus 
commenced taking up residence in temples, we would note here the 
following facts. 

At page 318 B of Avasyakasutra with Haribhadrasuri’s com- 
mentrary, it is stated that Srlguptacarya (Circa 533-548 VIra era) re¬ 
sided at a temple (of Vyantara deity) named Bhutagrha or Bhutaguha 
in the town named Antaranjika. This gives us a clue to the practice 
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of Jain Sidhus taking up residence in Caityas or temples of non-Jain* 
deities before they commenced doing so in Jain Caityas. Srlgupta was 
an Upadhyaya and should not be confounded with a pupil of Arya 
Suhasti bearing the same name. This Srlgupta was versed in several 
Vidyas, and taught them to his pupil Rohagupta, who had accepted the 
open challenge of an ascetic for a religious controversy. The said pupil 
succeeded in the bout both intellectual as well as magical. He would not 
however admit at the instance of his said preceptor Srigupta that Jains 
did not believe in the TrirSiika principles propounded by him as a 
stratagem to defeat his shrewd adversary and was driven out of the 
fold. We may, therefore, infer that sometime after expiry of Vajra- 
swami in the 2nd century of Vikrama era Caityavasa became common 
and continued to be more common until it gathered great strength 
about s. y. 412 as noted in Pattavalis, and as noted in the biography 
of Sri Siddhasena.cS.rya the latter accepted palanquin and elephant 
from king Devapala. 

SrI siddhasena divAkara 

Sri Siddhasenacarya was a grand-pupil of Skandilacarya, famous 
for Mathurivacana. He must be therefore taken to have flourished 
not earlier than the 5th century of Vikrama era. Some put him down 
even to the 5th or 6th century A. D. He wrote a BhSsya or a versified 
commentary on Nisltha Sutra. His name also occurs in Mahanisltha- 
sutra. He is referred to in Nislthacurni, which is a work of the 7th 
century of the Vikrama era, as SiddhasenaksamSsramana and Siddha- 


* See Jnitldharmakathinga P. 107 A for practice of Jain Sadhus taking up residence 
temporarily. The places mentioned include Devakulas i. e. Caityas which there mean 
non-Jain temples: “g*f! ** 

wflg n” i. e . oh Suka i 

that is harmless (not involving injury to living beings) residence which is taken up 
by us in gardens, parks, temples, meeting-places and places for supplying drinking 
water, not frequented by women and eunuchs, where seats, sleeping boards and grass 
beds are only borrowed for use. 
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senSyariya. From several references in the same work it appears that he 
must have written BhSsyas or commentaries on the Jain canon. At one 
place in Nisithacurni, it is stated that he created horses by a magical 
process contained in YoniprSbhrta. It is also stated about him that 
from a column at Chitor, he obtained a book on magic and read a 
page containing methods to prepare gold from base metals and 
create warriors. It really means that the Ach&rya was versed in ma¬ 
gical lores and that he helped a king-friend to overcome his enemies. 
That is the reason why he got the name of Siddhasena i. e. one 
possessed of magical army. He also composed the famous Kalyana- 
mandira stotra, which he recited, when a king insisted on his making 
obeisance to Mahadeva, and on his reciting the 13th verse, there 
appeared the idol of Sri ParsvanStha from out of the phallic Siva. A 
M&ntrika hymn imitating Sakrastava praising Sri Jina by various epi¬ 
thets is also ascribed to him. x At the beginning of his life he expressed 
a desire to translate all Prakrta scriptures into Sanskrit, which offended 
his preceptor and the Sangha and he was excommunicated for twelve 
years, the condition of re-admission being that he should do some¬ 
thing, by which the reputation of the Jain religion may be greatly 
enhanced in the estimation of others. He fulfilled the condition. He 
was since known as Div&kara. He was a great poet and composed 
DvStrimsikSLs. He was a great controversialist and composed the famous 
Sanmatitarka. He made several kings accept Jain faith by his magical 
prowess and he was thereupon re-admitted to the Jain fold. There is 
no doubt that in his time CaityavSsis had already gathered great 
strength, otherwise an AchSrya of his attainment would not have dared 
to ride an elephant and use a palanquin. It would also appear that 
CaityavSLsa and Mantrav&da were going hand in hand. 

SrI MALLAvAdisOri 

In the biography of the famous logician Sri MallavSdisuri who 

x See BhaktSmar&distotratryamfDevachand Lalbhai Edn.No.79) PP. 242-245. Note 
the epithets ‘Sarvamantramaylya’ and ‘SiddhasenadbinSth&ya’ given to Sr! Jina. 
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flourished in the 5th century of Vikrama era, it is stated that he 
conquered in debate the Bauddhas and their Vyantaras* (deities) sfep* r 
It is said that this Mallav&disuri had obtained a boon from Sarasvat! 
after six months worship in the cave of a mountain named Girikhanda. 
He composed NayacakrasSra, by virtue of the said boon, based on the 
single verse which he was allowed to read of the original work on Naya, 
by Sarasvatl. He was thus a great MSntrika. He also wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the famous Sanmatitarka of Sri Siddhasen&cSrya. 

TEMPLE-BUILDING ACTIVITY IN THE 6th & 7tli CENTURIES. 

The importance given to Jain temples from the time of Samprati 
rose gradually; and whenever a Jain Ach&rya succeeded in bringing 
a king into the Jain fold we find that grand temples were constructed 
at different places by such king. We find great activities of temple¬ 
building going on in Gujar&t as a result of the preachings of the 
predecessors of D&ksinyacinha the author of Kuvalayam&lS in or about 
sixth and seventh centuries of the Vikrama era. In the colophon of 
Kuvalayam&l& it is said:-“There are two regions and only two count- 
ries-Uttar&patha and Daksin&patha; amongst them UttarSLpatha is the 
country full of learned men. In Uttar&patha there was a prosperous 
town named Pavvaiy& (ParvatikS) on the beautiful shores of the river 
ChandrabhSg& (Chen&b), which was like the beloved of the Sea with 
a lotus-like face. It was the capital of King Torar&ja (v.l. ToramStja). 
His preceptor HariguptSc&rya of Gupta dynasty had taken up his 
residence there. His pupil was the great poet Devagupta. (Devagupta’s 
pupil) Sivacandra Mahattara went on pilgrimage from place to place 
for making obeisance to Jinas. He ultimately stayed like the wish¬ 
granting tree at Bhillam&la. His pupil Yaksadatta Gaiii, possessing 
qualities of a Ksam&sramaua and a Mah&tm&, was very famous. His 
many pupils possessed of miraculous powers of speech, austerity and 


u it s. it 
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strength of soul adorned the country of Gujar&t with temples. Of 
them the chief were NSga, Vinda, Mammata, Durga, AchSrya Agni- 
sarmSL and the sixth Vatesvara. Vatesvara got a beautiful Jain temple 
constructed at Akasavapra* seeing which even an angry man would 
be calmed. Another pupil of his named Tattvicirya was possessed 
of the lustre of austerity and character, with which he destroyed sin 
and darkness of ignorance-true to his name like the Sun; and his 
pupil (Udyotanasuri) bearing the appellation of DSksinyacinha has 
composed this story of Kuvalaym&lJL being inspired by the sight of 
Hridevl. + “AchSrya Vlrabhadra and Haribhadra were his Vidyagurus 
the former in respect of sacred scriptures and the latter in respect 
of logic. From a coin found by Cunningham bearing words ‘Sri 
Mah5rSja Hariguptasya’ on the obverse and a Kalasa with flowers 
i.e. Kumbhakalasa on the reverse, and from the fact that such a 
Kalasa is unmistakably the sign of Jainism, it appears that he must 
be a Jain. A,s the coin is supposed to belong to the sixth century of 
the Vikram/ era he must probably be the same as HariguptSLcilrya 
mentioned in the colophon quoted above and a contemporary of the 
famous ToramSLna of the Hupas. The readers will note that the 
temple building activity was a special characteristic of CaityavSsis 
and that it was thus carried on in the 6th and 7th centuries of the 
Vikrama era. 

* This is modern 'Vadnagar alias Anandpur in GujarSt’ according to Sri Jinavijaya 
but ‘Amarkot alias Ambarkota’ on the border of Sind according to Sri KalySnavijaya. 

* According to Aciradinakara pp. 235 ff. Sri, HrI, Dhrti, Kirti, Buddhi and Lak$mi 
are the six deities who are invoked to bring prosperity to the worshipper. Of the 
well-known six objects of M&ntric worship they are worshipped for Pusti: 

ftrc: i qtfCTKntfr tom n 99 See loc. cit. for 

Dhyinas of Hridevl and the other five deities. 

So, Sri BhagavatisQtra, IX Sataka, 11 Uddefo, 430 Sutra records a present of the idols 
of these six deities on the occasion of marriage. 
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SRl mAnATU^GASOri (Circa 7th Century A. D.) 

We then come to Sri MinatuDgasuri who was a contemporary 
of B&ga and Mayura and composed BhaktSmarastotra to show that 
the Jains also possessed magical powers. Mayura composed his famous 
hymn in praise of the Sun to remove leprosy from which he was 
suffering. BSna Vying with him composed his famous hymn Candl- 
sataka in praise of Candi through whose favour his hands and legs 
which had been got amputated were miraculously joined to his body 
as if nothing had happened to him. Minatungasuri was invited by 
the king to his Court at the instance of his minister who had in¬ 
formed the former that the Jains also possessed miraculous powers. 
Manatuiigasuri when requested in the Court to show some miracle 
said: “Like house-holders we do not do anything of the sort for 
money having taken a vow of poverty, but merely to show that 
Jains are not devoid of such powers I also shall perform a miracle.” 
He asked the king to put him in a prison chained and locked with 
as many locks as he liked. It is said that 48 locks were put on the 
chains and he was locked up in a prison. He then commenced compos¬ 
ing the famous hymn in praise of Lord Rsabhadeva now known as 
BhaktSmarastotra which originally consisted of 48 verses. As he 
composed and recited each verse one of the locks broke open till 
all of them broke and the prison doors also flew open and he walked 
out amidst the applause of all. He has also composed the famous 
Bhayaharastotra popularly known as Namiuiia stotra. It contains the 
famous CintSmapimantra of Sri PSrsvanStha. It is intended to remove 
all kinds of fear and diseases. He has also composed the famous Panca- 
Parame§ti stotra called ‘Bhattibbhara’ from its first words. This 
Ach&rya flourished in the 7th century of the Vikrama era being aeon- 
temporary of the King Sri Har$a. The tendency to impress and win 
over kings through miraculous powers and by their friendship to pro¬ 
pagate the Jain religion can be noted in Mcinatungasuri’s biography. 
His performing the miracle mentioned above would not be justified 
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according to the strict rules of conduct to be observed by Sftdhus as 
the only exception recognised is that in times of great calamity to 
the Jain fold such powers may be exercised without committing sin. 
Perhaps justification might be urged that the result of the performance 
in the Court would contribute greatly to the spread of Jainism but 
such exception is not recognised in the strict rules of conduct for Jain 
ascetics. It is an illustration of the tendency of the times and in¬ 
fluence of Caityav&si Sadhus. 

In brief, temple building activities, recurring famines, foreign 
invasions, internal feuds and unwillingness to undergo hardships inci¬ 
dental to acting upto the ideals of SSLdhu’s conduct, SSLdhus taking 
up residence in population instead of forests, contact and friendship 
with kings, anxiety to protect Jainism from the onslaughts of rival 
religions, desire to succeed in constant debates, necessity of magical 
powers to meet disputants belonging to rival religions who were reputed 
to be T&ntrikas possessing magical powers, all jointly and severally 
contributed to the rise and continuance of the CaityavSLsis for nearly 
a thousand years. 

SrI HARIBHADRASORI (Circa 8th Century A.D.) 

We have to note here that at no time during the period 
of nearly one thousand years Caityav&sis were so powerful that 
they could completely overwhelm or root out the ideal Sadhus. 
Although the latter were comparatively few in number, they existed 
side by side; and when by sheer strength of character and learning 
a member of the latter class rose to leadership CaityavSsis did suffer 
a set-back for a time. The famous Haribhadrasuri is the Achirya 
who so opposed the Caityav&si’s lax practices, although it is said that he 
himself arranged for food being given to the hungry and a conch 
used to be blown inviting the hungry to meals before he would him¬ 
self partake of food-which practice is not in conformity with the vow 
of poverty i.e. not to have any belongings. Some explain this practice 
by saying that it was not Sri Haribhadrasuri himself but a Srivaka- 
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a layman devoted to him who used to distribute food as stated above. 
This HaribhadrasQri appears to have been himself a great MSntrika. * 
He defeated the Buddhists who were assisted by their Patron-deity 
‘TftrSL’ in debate. He had on his side the Jain Amniya deity Sri 
Ambiki to help him through. There is one tradition about him which 
says that when he learnt of the death of his two favourite pupils, 
who had gone to the Buddhists to learn their scriptures, at the hands 
of the Buddhists he with his great magical powers drew them flying 
through the air to be dropped in a pan of boiling oil but desisted 
when reminded of the sin he was about to commit by his preceptor 
who sent three verses for his benefit showing the consequences of 
such revenge. It is said that he composed his famous “Samar&iccakahS” 
on the basis of the said verses to atone for his sinful resolve. 

The generality of the Sidhus in his times was however un¬ 
willing to undergo the hardships incidental to the ideal ascetic life 
prescribed in the scriptures and took up their residence in particular 
temples and sometimes in separate houses termed Mashas. As already 
noted they had formed themselves into a Gaccha known as Caityavasi 
Gaccha. Their activities have been well described by Sri Haribhadra- 
suri in his Sambodhaprakarana (pp 13-18). One should not, however, 
from the said description jump to the conclusion that all Caityav&sis 
were from the beginning so lax in every respect. The fact is that 
once liberties commence to be taken the habit grows and gathers 
strength and what was originally perhaps a venial transgression be¬ 
comes an unpardonable sin. We have not sufficient materials to show 
this development through all its stages. We have noted and would 
note the various exceptions made and liberties taken from time to 
time as appears from the biographies of different AchSrySs who were 
otherwise great and even now command respect. 

* In bis commentary on Avafyakasutra at p. 411 he mentions AmbS. Ku?inandl and 
HariRegame$t as instances of Vidyis and Mantras respectively and Maha-puru$adattft 
as an instance of Mahividyt. 
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SrI SILAGUNASORI (Circa 8th century A.D.) 

We then come to the times of the famous Silagunasuri who 
brought up under his personal care the famous VanarSj of the Ch&wdS 
dynasty who founded AnhilapurpStan in s.y. 802. In PrabhSvaka 
Caritra the name of the AchSrya who brought up VanarSj is given 
as Devacandra. This Devacandra was himself a pupil of Sri Sllagupa- 
suri and it might be that he took charge and care of VanarSj under 
the orders of Sri Silagunasuri. According to the inscription No. 510 in 
the 2nd volume of the Inscriptions collected by Sri Jinavijaya he was 
a pupil of Silagunasuri : 

* This suggests that the idol bearing the 
inscription was of Sri Devacandrasuri and that he was the preceptor of 
Sri VanarSj. According to Sri PrabhSvakacaritra, VanarSj had given 
a writing to the CaityavSsi SSdhus that only those SSdhus who were 
permitted by the CaityavSsis should stay in his capital and others 
not so permitted should not stay. CaityavSsis were considered as 
Kulgurus (i.e. family-priests of ChSwda dynasty) as appears from the 
following DuhS (couplet). It also shows that there were other Gacchas 
also at that time such as SandesarS, ChaudasiyS (as distinguished 
from Paunjamikas) and others known to be family-priests of other 
royal dynasties: I 

3*135 3* tow ll” 

P. 188 Short History of Jain Literature, 
by M. D. Desai. 

SrI bappabhattisCri 

We then come to SrI Bappabhattisuri alias Bhadraklrti. He was 
a great poet and also a great dialectician and has composed several 
stotras of which Caturavimsati-Jina-Stuti and hymns to Sarasvati x and 
SantidevatS only are available. He lived from 800 to 895 Vikrama era. 


* See appendix 12 hereto; the hymn referred to in PrabhSvakacaritra is not available. 
He has also written a Sarasvati-Mantra-Kalpa. See appendix 12. 
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The most noteworthy feature of his life is his intimate friendship with 
king Ama and that is the reason why he was called R&japujita. He 
was also friendly with a king named Dharma of Gaudadesa whose 
capital was Laksan&vatl. He was a contemporary of the famous poet 
V&kpatir&ja. Sri Bappabhatti got temples constructed at Kanoj and 
Gwalior by king Ama. He defeated the Digambaras in a peculiar kind of 
debate which necessitated possession of great magical powers on the 
question of the right of precedence in worship at and the ownership 
of the Girinar Tirtha. It also appears that Sri Bappabhatti and his 
co-pupils used to reside in Jain temples. Bappabhatti and his pupils are 
said to have resided in a temple named Amavihara. He composed 
52 literary Prabandhas one of them being T&rSgana reference to which 
is made by the Jain poet Dhanapala in his work Tilakamanjari. 

SrI S1DDHAR$I SrI VlRAGAtfl AND $Rl SAnTISOrI 
We have already mentioned that although Caityavasis were in 
power they had not completely rooted out those who were still following 
strictly the rules of conduct laid down for Sadhus. Sri Siddharsi is an 
instance. He wrote his famous Upamitibhavaprapancakatha in s. y. 
962. He used to give religious discourses sitting in the Agramandapa of 
Jain temples. Although it was the practice in former times to give 
religious lectures in the Agramandapa of Jain temples and although 
there was nothing objectionable in it from the scriptural point of view, 
it being wrongly taken to be one of the activities of Caityavasi Sa¬ 
dhus was stopped by the reformists. Similarly there were such Sadhus 
as Sri Viragapi who were ideals of renunciation and asceticism. He 
was a Mantrika all the same and learnt Angavidya* together with 
Ganividya from Vimalagani through his book kept in the niche in 
the dome of a temple. According to Sri Kalyanavijaya he must have 
flourished in the 11th century of Vikrama era and not in the 10th 
as stated in Sri Prabhavakicaritra. 

* According to Himvat Sthavir&vali Balissaha a pupil of Arya MahSgiri extracted 
Angavidy & from the 10th POrva. See p-174 Vira Nirv&ua Samvat and Jain K&la Gauanft. 
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Coming to the famous Ach&rya Vadivetala Sri SSntisuri, we 
find that on his defeating 84 disputants in the Court of king Bhoja 
he got the said title of Vadivetala and 84 lacs of Malvl rupees equal 
to 12,60,000/- rupees of Gujarat. He had obtained such miraculous 
powers by virtue of a boon frcm Sarasvatl that he could make even 
inanimate objects carry cn successful debates and could silence all 
opponents merely by raising his hand while debating. He spent 
all the moneys in getting Jain temples constructed. He is the author 
of the famous Brhadsanti containing Mantras for peace and prosperity 
which is even now recited by Jains in their periodical expiatory rites 
namely Pratikramanas. This shows that he was versed in magic. It 
is noted in his biography that once he cured through his MSntric 
powers, the son of a Jain merchant bitten by a serpent and given up as 
dead. x In his biography his place of residence is twice called Matlia. 
One may, therefore, infer that there was laxity in observing the ideal 
rules of conduct for S&dhus, particularly in respect of residence, in the 
Gaccha to which he belonged. He died in 1096 Vikrama era. 

SrI SORACARYA (Circa 11th century A. D.) 

We then come to Sri SuricSrya who was the son of King San- 
grimasinha and bore the name of MahlpSla as a house-holder. His 
paternal uncle was the famous DronScirya. MahipSla’s mother, having 
lost her husband eirly during the childhood of MahlpSla, entrusted 
him to DronicJLrya who made him versed in all the branches of learn¬ 
ing and initiated him as his chief pupil and gave him the name SurS- 
cirya. The said DronacSrya was the maternal uncle of king Bhimadeva 
of PStan. SurScSrya was a highly intelligent scholar well versed in 
logic and poetics but was rather proud and of angry temperament. 

x From this fact we infer that he was rightly called Gandharva as the title used to 
he given in ancient times to one versed in curing persons bitten by serpents through 
magical powers. Sr! Kalyinavijaya thinks that Gandharva Vadivetala Sintisuri was a 
contemporary of Sri Devardhigahi and assisted him in Agamavicani, we should think, 
on insufficient evidence-See Vira-NirvSpa Samvat and Jain K41a GahanS. p. 113. 
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He was scolded by his preceptor for being cruel to his pupils and 
taunted that if he was so anxious to make his pupils great disputants 
why did he not himself go to the Court of Bhoja and defeat his 
famous disputants. On that he vowed to do so and ultimately went there 
and defeated all the disputants of the Court of King Bhoja. He was 
not, however, discreet and pointed out mistakes in the work on gram¬ 
mar composed by the king himself and would have been punished 
for his audacity but with the help of the poet DhanapSLla he secretly 
escaped from his CpSiraya and safely reached Gujar&t. He was a 
Caityav&si as in fact his grand preceptor Govindasuri owned a Jain 
temple at P&tan where male as well as female dancers used to dance 
on ceremonious occasions such as Parvas. When he entered the town 
of DhSrS and also on his return to P&tan he rode an elephant. All 
this goes to show how CaityavSsis flourished at the time at Pjtan. 

SrI jineSvarasOri 

We would now note the fact that Sri Jinesvarasuri defeated in 
debate Caityav&si Sfidhus at P&tan in the presence of King Durlabhar&ja 
in s. y. 1080. According to the followers of Kharataragaccha the 
leader of the Caityav&sis who lost in the debate was Sur&c&rya. 
At the date however Durlabhar&ja was not the ruler of P&tan. From 
this day reformists gained ascendance and Caityav&sis became 
gradually extinct. 

Although CaityavSsis met with a reverse in or about s. y. 1080, 
they did not all disappear from the scene at once. For over a hundred 
years thereafter we hear about them in some connection or other. 
Their influence however continued for a long time thereafter and a gradu¬ 
ally increasing number of S&dhus continued to be lax in the observance 
of the rules of conduct laid down for SSdhus; and ultimately about 300 
years back they were distinguished under the name of Yatis or Jatis, 
These may with some justification be called the successors to Caitya¬ 
v&sis as the latter as also S&rupikas and Siddhaputras were of .Par* 
sv&patyas, Naimittikas and the five kinds of fallen S&dhus viz. P&satthas, 
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Avasannas, Kusilas, Samsaktas and Yathacandas. Reforms were intro¬ 
duced from time to time by various Acharyas like Sri Jagaccandrasuri, 
who received the title of Tapa by his great austerities and founded the 
TapSgaccha and Sri Hiravijayasuri of Tapagaccha and Sri Jinacandra- 
suri of the Kharatara Gaccha in Akbar’s time and lastly by Pannyasa Sri 
Satyavijaya (s. y. 1674 tos. y. 1756) * amongst the followers of Tapa¬ 
gaccha and by Sri Ksamakaly&na amongst the followers of Kharatara 
Gaccha. But Yatis and their chiefs called BhattSrakas have continued 
side by side with varying fortunes all the same. They might be compared 
with Cailyavasis and S«irupikas of olden times. They put on the 
white garments of Sadhus but would practice Vidya, Jyotis and 
Curna i. e. Magic, Astrology and Medicine. They lost most of their influ¬ 
ence and power over the Jain laity since the advent of Sri Atmaramaji 
alias Vijay&nandasuri. They however still exist in comparatively small 
number and practice Medicine, Astrology and Mantra. The western edu¬ 
cation, the modern atmosphere and the activities of the other Sadhus have 
taken away most of their adherents. Generally the backward sections 
of the Jain population residing far away in small towns and villages 
beyond the influence of modern civilization and education still support 
them. Some of them have their hereditary J5girs and allowances conferred 
on them by States for services rendered in the past by their predecessors. 
They earn their livelihood otherwise by practice of medicine. It should 
not be understood however that the reformed Sadhus did not or do not 
believe in Mantras. They are required for religious purposes to do Japa at 
least of Vardhamanavidy«L or Panca Parmesti Mantra. The Acaryas have 
to do Japa of Surimantra. The difference is in theory only, and it is 
that the reformed Sadhus are to be real Adhyatmikas and are not 
therefore to practice Mantras for gaining worldly prosperity or happi- 

* The reformed Sadhus of TapSgaccha since his time and those of Kharatj^^raccha 
from the time of K§amakalvana commenced putting on yellow garments instead of 
white to distinguish themselves from others who continued their lax practices. These 
are known as ‘Satpvegis.’ Sadhus of Kharatara Gaccha have resumed putting on 
white garments. 
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ness either for themselves or others. All however do not strictly observe 
this restriction and the conduct of those amongst Samvegi S&dhus 
also who take liberties in this respect is not approved of by ideal 
SSdhus. The fact however that MantravSda existed and exists amongst 
Jains cannot be denied by anyone. 

We would here note the names of the famous Jain MSntrikas * 
who flourished since 1080Vikrama era about which time the Caityav&sis 
were defeated in the debate as already stated. Yasobhadrasuri of SSndera 
Gaccha, who died in 1096 Vikrama era we have already mentioned-(See 
supra pp. 194 et seq.) Abhayadevasuri, VIrScSrya, Jinadattasuri, VSdi 
Devasuri, HemacandrScarya, Malayagiri, Devendrasuri of N§.gendra 
Gaccha of Seris5-Txrtha fame, Sri P&rsvadevagani alias Candr&carya 
(Circa 1203 s.y.) author of Upasargaharavrtti and Padm5.vatyastaka-Vrtti, 
Sagaracandrasuri, Amaracandrasuri the author of Bala Bharata and 
several other works, B&lacandrasuri, Dharmaghosasuri of TapSgaccha, 
the Guru of PethadashSh who became very famous by his charities, 
Devabhadragani author of Pratyangira-Kalpa in Pr&krta,Purnakalasagani 
author of Sri Stambhana-Parsva-Jina-Stavana with commentary(circal307 
s. y.) Jinaprabhasuri, Jinakusalasuri, Bhuvanatungasuri and Merutungasuri 
of Ancalagaccha, Munisundarasiiri Subhasundaragani, Hemavimalasuri, 
Jinacandrasuri (of Kharataragaccha, a contemporary of Akbar), 


* It is not possible to give an exhaustive list, as almost all the Sadhus of note who 
wrote any work in Sanskrta, Prakfta, Apabhraipsa, or Gujariti include obeisance to 
Sarasvatl in the opening benedictory verses. Some like Amradeva and others are 
known as having their distinctive Mantras for worship of Sarasvatl, but no Mintric 
works of theirs are available nor any miraculous achievement of theirs known to us. 
Even such a prominent personality as Sri HIravijayasuri though known to have been 
opposed to performance of miracles or fortune-telling was a M&ntrika he having achie¬ 
ved accomplishment in Surimantra.(See Hirasaubhigya poem cantosVIltoIX) Amongst 
Digambara Jains, besides the author of the present work,Sri Malli$eQasuri,there were 
before him $rl El&c&rya alias Hel&cirya (who first composed, Jv21&malini-Kalpa) 
and Sri Indranandi and after him Sr! SubhacandracSrya author of Ju&n&rnava and, 
Bhattaraka Subhacandr&carySL author of Ambiki-Kalpa and others. 
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Up5dhy5yas SSnticandra, Yasovijaya and Meghavijaya, and Viravijaya 
the poet who composed several Gujarati Rasas and PujSs, lyrical 
poems, Sajjayas and Stavanas (hymns). Coming to the modern times 
Sri Mohanlalji, as a memorial to whom a library and Pathasala are 
even now being conducted in Bombay, was a famous M&ntrika. He died at 
Surat in 1963 Vikrama era. Amongst contemporary personages who have 
the reputation of being Mantrikas we may mention the famous Yogl- 
svara AcSrya Sri S&ntivijayaji who is 'Guru’ to several rulers of the 
Native States of India. Only a few years back H. M. the king of 
Nepal sent a deputation to wait on him and honour him as ‘Rajaguru’ 
of Nepal. We may also mention Sri Jayasimhasfiri who has drawn all 
the Yantras in this work and other works like Mahaprabhavika Nava- 
smaraiia, Mantradhiraja Cintamani etc. published by the publisher of 
the present work. The writer has come in close contact with Sri 
Jayasimhasuri and has great regard for his knowledge of Mantrasastra 
and Jain Architecture. 



Mantrikas Subsequent to 1080 Vikrama era. 

W E shall now make a few observations on the lives of the various 
MSntrikas mentioned above, referring specially to their magical 
powers and miraculous achievements. 

SrI abhayadevasOri 

Sr! Abhayadevasuri is the famous Ach&rya who has commented 
on nine out of the eleven Angas-Jain sacred scriptures. His parents 
were Mahldhara and Dhanadev! of Dh5r«L. He was initiated by Sri Jine- 
svarasuri already mentioned. Ach&ryaship was conferred on him at 
the age of 16 years about 1088 Vikram era. The nine commentaries 
on the nine Angas mentioned above were written by him at the in¬ 
stance of S&sanadevi who as the legend goes made a present of one 
of her ornaments bedecked with jewels to provide moneys for making 
the first copies of the nine commantaries. He also wrote a BhSsya- 
gloss on his preceptor’s work ‘SatsthSnaka’ and SangrahanT on the 3rd 
Pada of Prajnapana and commentaries on UpSriga UvavSi and Hari- 
bhadrasuri’s Pancasaka. He also wrote Agama-Astottari and Ar&dhanS- 
Kulaka. Sri Abhayadevasuri’s health was greatly impaired by the conti¬ 
nuous strain of writing the voluminous commentaries and when he went to 
Dholka after completing them he suffered from a skin disease. He was, 
however, cured of the same by Dharanendra. Thereafter being directed by 
Dharanendra, he went guided by a goddess in white to a place on the 
bank of the river Sedhikfi-near modern Cambay and discovered the idol 
of Sri P&rsvanSLtha by reciting the Jayatihuana hymn composed by him 
extempore. It is said that the last two verses of the hymn having 
special magical effect were kept secret at the instance of the presiding 
deity Dharanendra. The idol is known as Sri Stambhana Parsvanatha and 
the place Stambhanapura, (modern ThambhapS) a village near Cambay. 
The supervision of the construction of the temple of Sri Stambhana 
Parsvanitha was entrusted to Sri Amresvara, a pupil of MallavSdi of 
MehsanS, and he was paid one Dramma (a silver coin) per day as remu- 
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neration. This is very significant and shows the depth in the downward 
tendency to which the CaityavSsis had sunk. 

Amresvara, however, lived like a true Sadhu obtaining his food by 
begging and applied his remuneration to the construction of a small temple. 

Abhayadevasuri died in 1135 Vikrama era at Kapadvanj. 

SrI vIrAcArya 

Sri VTrScarya was a contemporary of King Siddharaj of Gujarat. 
In his biography contained in Prabhavakacaritra details about the place 
and date of his birth and parentage are not mentioned nor are the 
dates of his initiation or death given. He was a pupil of Vijayasimha- 
c5rya of §andilla Gaccha. Once Siddharaj out of kingly pride told 
the Acharya that his importance was due to the King’s friendship. 
Thereupon the Acharya informed Siddharaj of his intention to leave 
his capital immediately. Siddharaj said that he would not allow him 
to leave his capital. Thereupon the Acharya flew away by his miraculous 
power from Patan to Pali in Marwar. King Siddharaj coming to know 
of it sent his ministers to request him to come back to Patan. The 
Acharya however did not immediately return but promised to go there in 
due course. He defeated several noted disputants in religious debates 
at several places including Gwalior. The King of Gwalior thereupon being 
pleased with him presented to him the royal paraphernalia. Thence he 
went to Nagore. Siddharaj again sent his ministers to escort the Acharya 
back to Patan and accordingly he returned there. He defeated there a 
Sankhya disputant named Vadisimha carrying on his debate in verse, 
employing the metre and figure of speech stipulated by his opponent. 
It is stated in his biography that he owned a Caitya (temple) and that 
at Siddharaj’s request he recited a benidictory verse on the occasion 
of Siddharaj’s leading an attack on Malwa. As Siddharaj succeeded 
in his said expedition, on his return he hoisted a flag on Viracarya’s 
temple. Thence started the practice of hoisting flags on Viracarya’s 
temple whenever important missions were undertaken. Some remnants 
of Caityavasi practices can be noticed in Viracarya’s life. It shows 
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that the influence of Caityav&sis persisted for a considerable time after 
1080 Vikrama era. 

VlrScSrya was endowed with such miraculous power through 
worship of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, that he once made even 
a girl of five years successfully carry on a learned debate with a 
Digambara dialectician named Kamalakirti on the subject whether 
women can attain salvation. 

SrI jinadattasOri 

Sri Jinadattasuri was born in s. y. 1132 of Vacchiga father 
and B&hadadevI mother of Humbada caste at Dhavalak (modern 
Dholk&). He was initiated in s. y. 1141 by Sri Dharmadeva a pupil 
of Sri Jinesvarasuri. He was ordained Acharya and was declared suc¬ 
cessor to Sri Jinavallabhasuri (who had died in s. y. 1167) by Sri 
DevabhadracSLrya (a pupil of the famous Nav&ngavrttikara Sri Abhaya- 
devasuri) in s. y. 1169 and received the name, ‘Sri Jinadattasuri.’ He 
was thus a contemporary of the famous Vadi Devasuri and Kalikala- 
sarvajna Hemac&ndr&carya. He was a great Mantrika and was 
successful in securing control through S&dhanS. over the famous 52 
Vlras (Powerful male Man trie deities) and 64 Yoginis. (Powerful female 
Mantric deities) as also 5 Plras x presiding over and having their abode 
at the confluence of the five rivers named Panjnad with the Indus in 
the Panjab. At Ajmer he secured control over the deity presiding 
over lightning and obtained a boon. He made thousands of people 
of all castes including several princes embrace Jainism by his preachings 
and miraculous powers. He warded off an epidemic at Vikramapura, 
modern Bikaner, and thousands embraced Jainism as a result. It is said that 
a Jain layman named Nagadeva worshipped Sri Ambika to find out who was 
the ‘Yugapradhana’, the leader of the age, and Sri Ambika wrote a verse 
in his palm and said that he who would read the verse was the Yuga¬ 
pradhana. Nagadeva went round showing his palm and ultimately came 


* See p. 243 post for S&dhani of 5 Plras. 
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to Sri Jinadattasuri who put V&sa (fragrant powder made of Sandal* 
wood saffron etc.) on his palm and asked his pupil to read it and to 
the surprise of the hearers he read the verse which mentioned the name 
of Sri Jinadattasuri as YugapradhSna.+ The verse ran as follows: 

n afarra; groreHt fsRSWjffc II 

His favourite Mantra was ‘Om Hrim Namah’ which he recited 
crores of times. Sri Jinaprabhasuri describes it in his Padm&vatl Catuspa- 
dika and attributes it to Sri Jinadattasuri (See Appendix 10 vv. 16-18). 
Sri Purrta Kalasagani, in his commentary on v. 1 of his M&ntric hymn 
of Sri Stambhana P&rsvan&tha (p. 50 Jain Stotra-Sandoha Vol. II), 
cites two verses describing the said Mantra and attributes the same 
to Sri Jinadattasuri.* The said verses are really taken from Sri Bhairava 
Padm&vatl Kalpa, Ch. Ill, and are verses 33 and 34 there. They 
describe the Ek&ksari Mantra of Sri Padm&vatl. As Sri Jinadattasuri 
was probably the first Ach&rya to propound the said Mantra amongst 
Svetambara Jains, it is attributed to him. The worship of Sri Padm&- 
vatl appears to have become more popular amongst Svetambara Jains 
about his time. * Sri Jinadattasuri and Sri Jinakusalasuri and Sri 
Jinacandrasuri, whose achievements are recorded below, are said to 
respond to devotional M&ntric invocation even after their death. They 
are known under the honorific title ‘D&d&ji’ or grandfather as they 
promptly fulfil the desires of their devotees and protect them as a 
grandfather would protect his grand-children. They can, therefore, be 
said to be M&ntrikas par-excellence. They are worshipped and invoked 

<■ This title is mentioned Kharatara in the colophon of the palm-leaf Ms. of Pattavali by 
Jinacandra written in 1171 Vikrama era. See Catalogue of Jesalmere p. 17 under No. 150. 
* For an explanation of the discrepancy see p. 229 post. 

x See Supisan&hacariyam (s.y.ll99)p. 131, verse 54 for a reference to Sr! Padmavati 
as a very famous Vidyi: 

"91% fforawiatwraqia*!! 1 

5HJT II” 
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like Sri Gautamasw&mi and Sri Vajraswtmi. They were all ideal Gurus 
and it is through such Gurus that Gurupuja on which special stress is 
laid in Mantrasilstra can be justified. 

Sri Jinadattasuri was also a scholar and composed Ganadhara- 
sSrdhasataka, Ganadhara-saptati, Sandehadolfivali, Carcari Prakaraija, 
Kfilasvarupa Dvatrimsika, UpadesarasSyana, Prabodhodaya, Pada- 
sthapanSvidhi, Pattavali and several Kulakas and Stotras. He died at 
Ajmer on Thursday, on AsadhaSud 11th, 1211 Vikrama era. A shrine 
was constructed in his memory on Visalapurlake and his footprints were 
installed therein. The said shrine still exists and the place where it 
is situate is known as Dadawadi. The footprints of Sri Jinakusalasuri 
mentioned below, are also installed there. 

vAdi devasUri 

Vadi Devasuri was a contemporary of the famous Mantrikas Sri 
Jinadattasuri, Sri Hemacandracharya and Sri Malayagiri. He is famous 
for his historic debate with Digambara Sri Kumudacandra, which took 
place in 1181 Vikrama era at Patan in the Court of Siddharaj Jayasing 
King of Gujarat, in which he successfully established that women can 
attain salvation. The debate between them was as representatives of 
the two main factions of the Jains, Sri Devasuri representing the 
Svetambaras and Sri Kumudacandra the Digambaras. The condition of 
the debate was that whosoever was defeated therein should leave the 
province of Gujarat with his followers. Sri Devasuri succeeded in the 
debate and Sri Kumudcandra had to leave Gujarat with his followers. 

Siddharfij offered one lac gold mohurs to Sri Devasuri on his 
succeeding in the said memorable debate which was however refused 
by him in conformity with the rules of conduct for S&dhus. The said 
sum was thereupon spent by Siddharaj in the construction of a temple 
wherein quddruple idols of Sri Rsabhdeva were got installed by four 
Acharyas in 1183 Vikrama era. 

Sri Devasuri yvas bom in a Pragvat family of Devanaga and 
JinadevI parents in Madahfta in Gujarat (Modem Madua near Mt. 
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Abu) in 1143 and was initiated by Sri Municandrasuri in 1152 and 
was ordained an AchSrya in 1174 Vikrama era. He wrote Pram&na- 
naya-tattvaloka containing 374 aphorisms on Jain logic and an 
encyclopaedic commentary thereon named SySdv5da-Ratn5kara said 
to be of the size of about 84000 verses of which a portion of about 
20000 verses in size is still available. The said work is a standard 
work on Jain logic and is a testimony to the great acumen and the 
vast knowledge of the various systems of philosophy of its learned 
author. 

There is a curious magical bout recorded to have taken place 
at Broach between Sri Devasuri and a Yogi named Kanhado who 
had with him different kinds of snakes with deadly poison. The Yogi 
prompted them to bite Sri Devasuri and the latter drew three lines 
around him which they would not cross. On that the Yogi let loose 
a pair of snakes one riding the other. They approached the magical 
boundary and one of them, the rider, rubbed it off with its tongue and 
they were about to proceed onwards when the goddess Kurukulla, who 
was pleased with Sri Devasuri, in the form of a kite picked off both 
the snakes. Thus ended the bout in which Sri Devasuri triumphed 
over the Yogi. There is a Mantric hymn of Sri KurukulladevI composed 
by Sri Devasuri still available which is believed to be of such miraculous 
efficacy that those who recite the same are said to be safe from the 
danger of snake-bites (See p. 230 Jain Stotra-Samuccaya). Both Sri 
Devasuri and his preceptor Sri Municandrasuri have composed Mantric 
hymns of Sri Kalikunda-Parsvan&tha (See p.118-120 Jain-Stotra- 
Sandoha). 

It would appear that Sri Devasuri having been a grand pupil of * 
Gandharva * Vadivetala Sri S&ntisuri must have inherited from him the 


* It appears from the biography of Sri Santisuri that a serpent goddess (Nagini-devf) 
used to attend his preachings. It shows his connection with serpent deities and elu¬ 
cidates his title of Gandharva. Sri Devasuri cured minister Amb&pras£da who was 
bitten by a snake wh.ile going up Mt. Abu. Reaching the top thereof, he made obei- 
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Mantras andVidySs which ensured protection to the SSdhaka against snakes 
and success in debates. As Santisuri had achieved extraordinary success 
in the SadhanS of Sarasvati his grand-pupil also must have been 
similarly successful. His other MSntric achievements in removing the 
troubles created by the said Kumudacandra are described in his bio¬ 
graphy in PrabhSvakacaritra and elsewhere and we need not narrate 
them here. He performed installation ceremonies in new temples 
constructed at Falodhi and ArSsana (modern Kumbharia near Mt. 
Abu) in 1204 and died in 1226 Vikrama era. 

SrI hemacandrAcArya 

§Rl MALAYAG1RI AND Sri DEVACANDRASORI 

Tradition says that Sri Devacandrasuri Sri HemacandracSrya 
and Acharya Sri Malayagiri jointly performed the Sadhana of Siddha- 
cakra and obtained boons from the presiding deity. Sri Hemacandracarya 
was granted the boon which endowed him with powers to convince 
king of the truth of the Jain doctrine and to make him accept the Jain 
faith, Sri Malayagiri obtained the boon enabling him to comment on 
the Jain canon and Sri Devacandrasuri, by the boon, secured to himself 
power by which Vlra-deities may be at his command so that he might 
get them transfer temples idols and things from distant places whenever 
he desired. Now Devendrasuri, the AchSrya who actually installed in a te¬ 
mple at SerisS idols brought there in a single night from AyodhyS to SerisS 
was of NSgendragaccha and flourished later (Circa 1264 Vikrama era). 
He could not, therefore, be one of the three AchSryas concerned in 
the aforesaid SSdhanS. This anachronism can be explained by the 
supposition that the AchSrya concerned was Devacandrasuri, the pre¬ 
ceptor of Sri HemacandrScarya and not the said Devendrasuri. He 
might have been the recipient of the said boon. He was actually 

sance to Sri R?abhadeva and then before Sri AmbikSdevI he recited*a hymn in her 
praise on which she appeared before him and advised him to return immediately to 
P&tan as his preceptor was destined to die there after eight months from that day. 
Sri Santisuri is also credited with the restoration of AngavidyS. 
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credited with powers to turn base metals into gold. It is a well known 
fact that Sri HemacandrScarya made king KumarapSla accept the Jain 
faith and the latter issued proclamations prohibiting killing of living 
beings for any purpose whatsoever. Sri HemacandracSrya wrote Yoga- 
sSstra which describes four kinds of Dhy&na viz. Pindastha, Padastha, 
Rupastha and Rijp&tita and while describing Padastha Dhyana sets 
forth several Mantras meant for obtaining salvation as well as other 
worldly objects. * He was an encyclopaedic writer of very versatile 
intellect and wrote standard works on every branch of literature which 
need not be recounted here. His works include Sanskfta and Pr&krta 
grammar, lexicon, logic, metrics, poetics, poetry, biographies and history. 

In more senses than one he was an epoch-making AchSrya 
and a great scholar. Not only was he a Jain scholar but also the 
foremost savant of his times and the foremost savant of Gujarat for 
ages to come. He has, therefore, rightly received the title of ‘The 
omniscient of the Kali Age.’ 

We have already referred to his having received a boon from Sara- 
svatl and his works bear ample testimony to his having been a divinely 
gifted scholar and a genius. The hymn toSarasvati contained in Appendix 
No. 13 hereto is really his composition and is wrongly attributed to an un¬ 
known SivSryS only through misapprehension. It seems practical Yogahad 
acquired much popularity by his times, and that explains his dilating on 
Hatha Yoga practices in his Yogas&stra. He was born at DhandhukS 
in a Modha BaniS. family of Caeca and Cahini parents on KSrtika Sukla 
15th, 1145, Vikrama era. He was initiated by Sri Devacandrasuri in 1154 
and was ordained AchSrya in 1162 at Nig ore in MSrwSr. He was 
present in the Court of SiddharSj with Sri Devasuri in 1181 Vikrama 

* He has composed ‘Arhannamasahasrasamuccaya’, a hymn containing a thousand 
names of Sri Arhan-TIrthahkara, which is one of the five parts (Panc&figa) of Min- 
trie worship. It is published in Jain-Stotra-Sandoha, Pt. I, pp. 1-13. Amongst these 
names the following as epithets of TIrthankara are significant: 

mwpsft mm?* r 
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era at the time of his said memorable debate. He was on the best 
of terms with King Siddhar&j and composed his famous Sanskrta and 
PrSkrta grammar Siddhahema at his instance. He was a ‘Guru’ of 
King Kum&rap&l in every sense of the term. 

Srt Hemacandr&cSrya cured minister Ambada (the second son 
of Minister Udayana) who was seriously affected in health under the 
malefic influence of YoginTs at Broach when engaged at the instance 
of Sri HemacandrScSrya in carrying out the repairs of the old wooden 
temple of Sri MunisuvrataswSmi. It is narrated in his biography how 
Sri HemacandricSrya accompanied by his pupil Sri Yasascandragarii 
went to the temple of Sri SaindhavadevI outside the fort of Broach 
making offerings (Bali) at various stages and ultimately pursuaded Sri 
SaindhavadevI to order the Yoginis leave off affticting the minister 
Ambada. This incident illustrates the MSntric accomplishments of the 
great AchSrya. * 

Further when King Kum5rap5la was threatened with an invasion 
by the King of Kaly&nakataka Sri Hemacandr&c&rya recited Surimantra 
and was informed that the said King would die on the 7th day on 
the way and his army would withdraw. As a result of Sri Hemacandri- 
c&rya’s preachings King Siddhar&j built two temples ‘R&yavihara’ and 
‘Siddhavih&ra’ and King Kum&rap&la built ‘Kum&ra Vihara’, ‘Tribhuvana 
Vih&ra’, ‘Trivih&ra’ and several other temples. 

Ach&rya Malayagiri is an exceptionally lucid commentator of 
great acumen and independence of thought. His life very probably 
extended from about 1150 to 1220 Vikrama era. In his commentary 
on Sri Avasyakasutra at p. 11 he cites the 30th verse of HemacandrS- 
c&rya’s Anyayoga-vyavaccheda Dv&trimsika and there mentions him 
by the respectable title of ‘Guru’. It is therefore possible that Sri 
Hemacandr&c&rya may have been at least his VidySguru. 

* He was respected by all Pilhas (deities thereof) Jalandhara and others-See Prabhi- 
vakacaritra P. 341 v. 748 of his biography. - . ■ 
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SrI pArSvadevagaNi alias SrI candrasOri 

Sri PSrsvadevagani received the name of Candrasuri when he 
became AchSrya. He was a pupil of Sri Dhanesvarasuri of Candrakula. 
There are several commentaries written by him on some of the sacred 
scriptures of the Jains especially on the five UpShgas going under 
the name of NiraySvalis. He also composed ‘Sukhabodh5 S5.m5c5.ri/ 
a work on rituals for S5dhus as also laymen which includes a chapter 
on installation ceremonies. The UpSnga commentaries and ‘SukhabodhS 
SSmac5rf are composed by him under the name ‘Candrasuri’. There 
is a Panjika commentary written by him in 1169 Vikrama era under 
the name of PSrsvadevagani on Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary on 
the manual of Buddhist logic ‘NySya-Pravesa’ by the famous Buddhist 
Acarya Dinn5ga. Among his Mantric writings are his commentaries 
on Sri Bhadrabahu’s hymn ‘Uvasaggaharam’ and the hymn ‘Sri 
Padm5vatyastaka.’ He shows therein intimate knowledge of Mantra- 
sastra.* He flourished from about 1150 to 1228 Vikrama era. 

SrI SAGARACANDRASORI (Circa 1246 Vikrama era) 

Sri Sagaracandrasuri is the author of Sri Mantr5dhir5ja Kalpa, 
a work in five Patalas (chapters) on the famous MantradhirSja of SrI 
Parsvan5tha, as propounded by Kamatha, giving details of worship of 
Sri PSrsvanatha, diagram, DhySnas of Vidyadevls SSsanayaksas. 
SSsanayaksinls and SStkarma and several other Mantras incidentally. + 
The author states in the colophon that the said work was one of the nine 
Kalpas relating to PratyangirS and ethers. The said statement is sufficient 
to establish the M5ntric character of the author. He has also stated 
in the fourth Patala that he is giving details from various old Kalpas. 


* At one place he refers to SrI Candrasena K$amS3ramana as an old and recognised 
authority. The title of Ksam&£ramapa shows that he must have flourished when 
Purva literature was not entirely lost. 

+ Be gives the following Mantra of SrI Pidm&vatl, p.264 Mantr&dhir&ja Cintimani: 
3 ^1# 5m: II i 
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As there have been several persons bearing identical names it 
is difficult to state with certainty who amongst them was the author 
of the said work. From the references however in the said work to 
Sriprabha, Nemiprabha, Lalitaprabha, Sri Padmadeva and others we 
think that he probably belonged to RSjagaccha and was the pupil of Sri 
Nemicandra. His pupil Manikyacandrasuri wrote in 1246 Vikrama era the 
commentary named Sanketa on K5.vyapraka.sa of MammatSc&rya and 
P5.rsvacaritra (1276 Vikrama era) and also Santinithacarita. 

SrI amaracandrasOri 

Sri Amaracandrasuri, author of Bs.labh5.rata MahakSvya ranks 
among the great classical Sanskrta poets and his fame is not restricted 
merely to the Jain world but has spread far and wide amongst all 
Sanskrta-knowing people. He was a contemporary of ministers VastupSla 
and TejapSla and flourished in the 13th century of the Vikrama era. 
He is known as a Siddha-SSrasvata Kavi i. e. one who has been 
fortunate in securing the favour of the goddess of learning Sarasvatl 
by her MSntric worship. His life is described in Sri Rajasekharasuri’s 
Prabandha Kosa from which an extract is also given in the introduc¬ 
tion to his poem B&labharata published by NimayasSgara Press. It 
is stated in his said biography that he obtained a Mantra for worship 
of Sarasvatl from Kaviraja Amarasimha, * a devotee of his preceptor 
Sri Jinadattasuri of Viyadagaccha, and successfully performed the 
S&dhana of Sarasvatl, for twenty one days accompanied by necessary 
Homa. At the end of the said S&dhanS Sarasvatl appeared before 
him, in her divine form, at midnight from the disc of the moon that 
had risen in the sky, gave him nectar from her own bowl to drink and 
gave him the boon that he might be an accomplished poet honoured 

* He was a protegee of VastupSla and wrote Sukrta Sanklrtana praising the good 
deeds of the minister VastupSla. At the end of each of its 11 cantos five verses are 
by Sr! Amaracandrasuri in course of which he praises the poetic powers of Amara- 
siipba and calls him the fv^. moon of the great ocean of nectar of Sarasvatl. This 
shows the great regard he had 'pr Amarasiipha. 
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by all the kings. His preceptor Sri Jinadattasuri was accomplished in 
Yoga and knew the art of animating the dead body of any creature 
by transferring his soul to the same. He belonged to the line started by 
Sri Jinadevasuri whose life and miraculous achievements are described 
in Prabh avakacari tra. 

As in his poem BSlabhSrata he introduced an original comparison 
comparing the Vepi (a braid of hair) with KrpSna (Sword) he became 
known in the poetic world as ‘ Venikrpano-marah. ’ Here is the saidverse:- 

wrfiw WTORftfiKRfft II* (wf^-Ro 1 <1 J@>o y) 

Visaladeva King of Gujarat having heard of him as a great poet sent 
his minister Vaijala to invite and escort him to his capital Dholka. 

Thereupon Sri Amaracandra went to his Court. Here various 
poets at the instance of the King proposed to him 108 sama- 
syas-parts of stanzas for appropriate completion by him which he did 
immediately to the satisfaction and delight of all. The Court and the King 
were so much engrossed in this pastime that they sat there without rising 
for meals till the evening, which shows Amaracandrasuri’s powers to 
keep his hearers delighted and spell-bound. The King thereupon remark¬ 
ed that Amara was really the universal monarch of poets. x We would 
cite here only one SamasyS proposed by the poet Nanaka for comple¬ 
tion by Sri Amarcandrasuri. It is r which was 

completed thus: 

‘«cRT 'eqSbHfRli R^RTC^ trq | 

Besides BSlabhirata he composed ‘Padm&nanda MahakSvya’ Kavi- 
kalpalata with Kavisiksa commentary, Chandoratnavali, and Syadisamu- 
ccaya. His Suktavali, Kala-Kalapa, Alankaraprabodha and Kavyakalpa- 
lataparimala with Manjari commentary are not yet found. 


x ‘rw sftwrc: i’ 
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SrI bAlacandrasCri 

Sri B&lacandrasuri was born at Modhera in Kadi of BrShmana 
parents DharSdeva and Vidyut. He was named MunjSla. He was 
initiated by Sri Haribhadrasuri. The best part of his life was spent in the 
later half of the 13th century of the Vikrama era. PadmSditya the 
famous RSjaguru of Chaulukyas was his teacher. He obtained SSrasvata- 
Mantra from Udayasuri, an AchSrya in the line of the famous Vadi- 
devasuri. He wrote the famous MahSk&vya Vasantavil&sa in the 
beginning of which he himself mentions his having worshipped Sara- 
svati and having obtained a boon from her to be a Mah5kavi-great 
poet like Kalidasa. He also describes himself as the adopted son of 
Sarasvatl (V&gdevipratipannasunu). He was thus a Mantrasiddha. He 
must have written some works on Mantras as would appear from his 
short PratyangirSL-Kalpa in the form of a hymn. The writer has in his 
possession the said PratyangirS. Stotra of 25 verses. We give below the 
opening verse, and also the last verse as it mentions the name of 
the author. 

4 II 

II II* 

From the reference in the last verse to DivySgamS one might surmise 
that he was a student of the DivyamSLrga of the Saktas and their 
Agamas. He also wrote a drama named Karug5-Vajr5,yudha and 
commentaries on the two noted works of his contemporary Asada named 
Vivekamanjarl and Upadesakandali. He has been praised by Sri Pradyu- 
mnasuriin his ‘SamarSdityasarnksepa’ as the author of many Prabandhas. 
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He was praised also by the minister Vastup&la for his high poetic merit.* 

SrI dharmagho§asCri 

Sri Dharmaghosasuri was a pupil of the famous Devendrasuri* 
of TapSgaccha and became the 46th pontiff. He was born at Ujjain 
of a merchant Jinabhadra about the end of the 13th century of the 
Vikram era. His name was Bhlmasimha. His elder brother was named 
Viradhavala. As a result of Sri Devendrasuri’s preachings, when Vlra- 
dhavala was about to marry, he renounced the world and was initiated 
in 1302 Vikrama era. Sometime thereafter his younger brother 
Bhlmasimha was also initiated. The former was given the name of 
VidySnanda and the latter DharmakTrti. In 1323 the former was 
ordained Acharya and the latter Up&dhyaya. Both Sri Devendrasuri 
and Sri VidySnanda died in 1327 at an interval of 13 days and there¬ 
after in 1328 Dharmaklrti was ordained Acharya and named Sri Dhar¬ 
maghosasuri. He was a great M&ntrika and possessed prophetic powers 
of divining future. Minister Prthvldhara alias Pethad, when in ordinary 
circumstonces approached him to take a vow not to retain in his possession 
or enjoyment properties aggregating in worth over one lac rupees. Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri having known by his prophetic powers that he would 
attain great prosperity and become extremely wealthy in future asked 
him not to take such a vow. Ultimately Pethad became a great man and 
a minister of the King of Mandavagadha and acquired much wealth, a 
large portion of which he spent in building 84 temples and constructing 
seven Bhandaras or libraries for keeping manuscripts of Jain religious 
and secular literature. He also celebrated the entry of Sri Dharma- 

* 'ejjpF'rol: l 

* He is famous as the author of five new Karmagranthas-works on Karma philo¬ 
sophy with commentaries, three Bhi§yas, VandSruvrtti, SidhusSmSciri, SrSddhadi- 
nakrtya with a,commentary, commentary on Dharmaratnaprakarapa, Sudarian&carita, 
Siddhapanc&$ik& with a commentary, Siddhadap<?ik& several hymns, Kulakas and a 
Surimantra Kalpa. 
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ghosasuri in Mlndavagadha spending a very large amount. He had 
an only son Z&nzapa who also was very religious and became famous 
for his charities. 

We shall now shortly describe Sri Dharmaghosasuri’s miraculous 
achievements. In Prabha.sap5.tana by reciting a MSntric hymn he made 
the rising sea offer jewels to the Jain temple on its shore. There he 
made the old heretic Kapardi Yaksa, who appeared before him attracted 
by his contemplation, accept the Jain faith and undertake the duty of 
protecting the idol of Sri Jina. Once he punished the women who sought 
through charmed food to adversely affect Jain S5dhus but let them 
off when they begged his pardon and prayed for mercy. He himself 
was once adversely influenced magically in the midst of his religious 
discourse at Vijapur(Gujar5t) by female magicians of a different pursuasion 
who created obstruction in his throat with a view to affect his voice. 
They were thereupon paralysed and stuck to the ground, where they 
were seated, by the Ach&rya, and were let off only when they promised 
not to trouble any one of his followers. His most important Mantric 
bout was with a Yogi at Ujjain who would not allow any Jain Sadhus 
to remain there in peace for any length of time without creating various 
troubles for him. As was his wont, he threatened the disciples of Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri, when once they went to Ujjain along with their 
preceptor. They did not however pay heed to his threats and only 
informed their preceptor about them. Very soon the Yogi giving vent 
to his ire created swarms of ferocious rats in the Up5sraya-the place 
for stay of the Sadhus. Sri Dharmaghosasuri thereupon recited Mantras 
over an earthen pot, which was covered up with a piece of cloth, and 
the Yogi was compelled to come down there crying with excruciating 
pain. He asked to be forgiven for his malicious misdeeds and was let 
off on his promising not to trouble any S5dhus in future. Sri Dhar¬ 
maghosasuri was once bitten by a snake and informed by his prophetic 
powers the Jain Sangha assembled there that a man with a bundle of fuels 
who would be entering the city-gate at a particular time would have 
in the bundle a medicinal herb which was an antidote and. a positive 
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cure for snake—bite. It was thereupon procured and Sri Dharamaghosasuri 
was cured. As a penance for using green herb, even when faced with 
such situation, against the rules of conduct for S&dhus he gave up all 
sweets, milk, curds, ghee, oil etc. for the rest of his life and lived only 
on Juwari-bread. 

He composed many hymns some of them being MSntric. He 
also composed Sangh&c&ra-vrtti and KalasaptatikS, Samavasarana 
KSyasthitI and Bhavasthiti Prakaranas. 

His pupil was Sri Somaprabhasuri who was so strict in observing 
the rules of conduct for Sadhus that apprehending possible abuse he 
did not accept the book of magic which was offered to him by his 
preceptor Sri Dharmaghosasuri. This throws a considerable light on 
the high ideals and selfless and pure life led by these Sadhus. 

SRI DEVABHADRAGANI 

There is a Pratyangirakalpa in Prakrta consisting of 76 verses 
by Sri Devabhadragani who describes himself in the last verse thereof 
as a bee in the feet of Pradyumnasuri and alludes to Devendra and 
Munlndra. He is not, therefore, the famous Upadhyaya Devabhadragani 
of Caitravalagaccha the preceptor and co-worker in the Kriyoddhara 
(the reinstatement of the original religious practices and observances) 
of the famous Sri Jagaccandrasuri who having remained invincible in 32 
debates with Digambara c'iilecticians in the Court of King Jaitrasimha 
of Aghata(near modern Udaipar) received the title of ‘Hlrala’ i. e. ‘Dia¬ 
mond* meaning of ‘adamantine quality’and also the title of‘Tapa* because 
of the performance of severe austerities and 1 gave that name to his Gaccha, 
which till then bore the name of Vadagaccha or Brhadgaccha, in 
1285 of Vikrama era. He must have been a pupil of the famous scholar Sri 
Pradyumnasuri * who wrote Samaradityasamksepa in 1324 Vikrama era. 


* He also wrote Pravajyividhlna in 1338. He also critically examined and revised 
works of Udayaprabha, Devendra, Dharmakum&ra, Prabhicandra, Bilacandra, Mi- 
naturiga, Munideva, Ratnaprabha, Vinayacandra and others* 
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The reference to Devendra might be to Devendrasuri (a pupil of Sr!* 
Candrasuri of Candragaccha) whose Upamitibhava-Prapanca,—KathS- 
SSroddhSLra was revised by Sr! Pradyumnasuri and the reference to 
Munindra might be to Munideva in the line of VSdi Devasuri who wrote 
Ss.ntin5.thacaritra in 1322 Vikrama era and also a commentary on Dharmo- 
padesam&lS. Both were revised by Sri Pradyumnasuri. Both flourished 
circa 1300 Vikrama era. The date of Sri Devabhadragaiji author of 
Pratyangir&kalpa would therefore be the same. Worship of PratyangirJL 
seems to have become popular amongst Jains about this time, as Sagara- 
candrasuri already described above also wrote a PratyangirS Kalpa. 
There is no wonder that her worship was popular as she is conceived 
as a deity counter acting the malevolent Krty&as well as all kind of MSntric 
influence of others from the time of Atharvaveda as her name literally 
means counter to Angiras i. e. adverse Mantric practices of Atharvaveda. * 

Sri purNakalaSagaNi 

Sri Purnakalasagani was a pupil of Sri Jinesvarasuri of Kharata- 
ragaccha and flourished circa 1307 Vikrama era. His Mantric hymn 
‘Sri Stambhana-P&rsvan&tha-Jina Stavana and its commentary establish 
him not only as a M&ntrika but also as one proficient in the use of 
medicinal herbs. It also appears from some of the Mantras contained 
in his said commentary that a beginning was already made to assimilate 
non-Jain Mantras^ some of them being on a par with Sahara Mantras. * 

* “The oldest name, however, by which this Veda is known in Indian literature is 
Atharvarigirasah, that is “the Atharvans and the AAgiras." The two expressions 
atharvan and angiras, however designate two diflerent species of magic formulas; 
atharvan is “holy magic, bringing happiness,” while angiras means “hostile magic, 
black magic.” Among the Atharvans, for example, are the formula for the healing 
of diseases, while among the Ahgiras are the curses against enemies, rivals, evil 
magicians and such like.” 

P. 120 History of Indian Literatute Vol. 1 by M. Winternitz. 

\ sffcit Nnqiq-TOUJt 

mm \ lint® m 

x See commentary on V. 37 of the hymn. 
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In his commentary on the first verse of the said hymn he quotes 
verses 33&34from Ch.III of Sri Bhairava Padm&vatl-Kalpa wrongly attri¬ 
buting them to Sri Jinadattasuri. A possible explanation of the mistake is 
that Sri Jinadattasuri must have incorporated some portions including the 
said verses, of Sri Bhairava PadmSvatl Kalpa in some work of his own, 
possibly a work on Hrimk5raor M&ySLbija which Mantra is known to be a 
favourite Mantra of Sri Jinadattasuri, and since his time of the followers of 
Kharataragaccha, and then amongst all the Jains. The dates of his birth, 
initiation etc. and details of his parentage and place of birth are not 
known. He studied under Sri JinaratnSc&rya. There is no doubt that 
he was a very learned man as his commentary on Sri HemacandrScS.- 
rya’s Pr&krta Dvy&sraya K&vya composed in 1307 of Vikrama era 
shows conclusively. 

SrI jinaprabhasOri 

The exact years of the birth and the death of Sri Jinaprabha¬ 
suri are not known, but his life most probably extended from about 
1320 to 1390 Vikrama era.* It appears from an account contained in 
a Pattavali of the 17 th century that he was the third or the fifth son of 
a Bania merchant of T&mbI Srim 5.1a Gotra who lived at Zuznu (VadodrSL 
according to another version) in V&gada. According to an older account 
the merchant lived at Sohilav&di or Mohilavadi and his name was 
Ratnap&la. His wife KhetalladevI gave birth to a son named Subhata- 
p&la who was initiated in 1326 or 1336 Vikrama era, by Sri Jinasimha- 
suri of Kharatagaccha at the suggestion of Sri PadmSvatldev! who 
promised to be the tutelary deity-IstadevatS. of the suggested pupil. 

* In the addendum to Kanninaya-Mahivira-Kalpa by Sri Vidy&tilaka (alias Soma- 
tilakasuri, a pupil of Sri Sanghatilakasuri who has described Sri Jinaprabhasuri as 
his VidySguru although he was a pupil of Sri GunaSekharasuri), Sri Jinaprabasuri is 
described as living and his doings upto 1390 Vikrama era are narrated. 

As Ibn Batutah the famous Moorish traveller, who came to the Court of Mahomed 
Tughlaq adout 1390 Vikrama era does not mention Sri Jinaprabhasuri, although he 
describes several prominent persons in the Court, it may be presumed that Sri Jin* 
prabhasuri was not living then. 
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This Subhatap&la was given the name of Sri Jinaprabha on initiation 
and ultimately became Sri Jinaprabhasuri. Sri Jinasimhasuri appointed 
him as his successor at KidhiwSijft in 1341. He performed the SSLdhanS. 
of Sri Padm&vatldevl some time after his initiation, as directed by his 
Guru, and Sri Padm&vatl appeared before him and promised to attend 
whenever invoked. + Once Sri Jinaprabhasuri inquired of Sri Padmavatl 
the place where he would rise and attain fame and was told that it 
would be at Delhi. He thereupon went to Delhi and met Sultan Mahomed 
Tughlaq on or about Posa Sud 2nd 1385 and impressed upon him the 
truth of thejain doctrine, and its basic principle of AhimsJL. He made the 
Sultan restore to the Jains the famous idol of Sri MahSLvIra of Kann&naya 
(modem Kann&flS, which is four miles from Dadri in Jind State. * It is 
said to be in Vigada near AsikS. i. e. HJLnsi) which was temporarily 
removed to a temple in Malik TSjdin Sar&i in Delhi and subsequently 
to the temple at Sultan-Sarai. It was Sri Jinadevasuri, the learned 
pupil of Sri Jinaprabhasuri, who had secured the grant of the SarSi 
named after the Sultan for the habitation of the Jains. The Sultan 
also got a temple and an Up&sraya-monastery built therein at his 
own expense. 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri obtained through his influence with the Sul¬ 
tan Firm2Lns for the protection of the sacred shrines (Tlrthas) of 
Sa,trunjaya, GirnSr and Falodhi. He similarly secured protection of 
the Jain temples at Devagiri alias Daulatabad built by the minister 


* That Sri Jinaprabhasuri was constantly helped by Sri Padmivatl is a fact mentioned 
in lyrical poems composed in his praise some of which werewritten when he was actu¬ 
ally living. See also V. 5 of his own hymn (p. 129 Appendix to Vidhiprapi): 

urfstftr h” 

See also V. 13 in the colophon of Vidhiprapi p. 120 

* According to Pt.L. B. Gandhi it is modern Cannanore in the South.. 
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Pethad, Shah SahajS. and Thakkur Through his intercession hundreds 
of prisoners were released by the Sultan. 

Once again about 1388 Vikrama era he was invited by the 
Sultan and he went from Devagiri to Delhi. The Sultan was much 
pleased to see him. He received him with great pleasure and kissed 
his hand. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereafter stayed at a sarai which was 
built in 1389 by the Sultan near his palace. It was named after him 
as Bhattfirakasar&i. 

Once the Sultan started for Gujarat and camped under a large 
shady Banyan tree in the first stage of the march. The Sultan liked 
the tree very much. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereupon asked him whether 
he would like the tree to move along with him. The Sultan replied 
that he would be pleased if it did so. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereupon made the 
tree move along with them for a considerable distance shading them 
from the heat of the sun. Then the Sultan requested the Ach&rya to send 
the tree back which he did. 

He was wonderfully accurate in his prophecies, and consequent¬ 
ly the Sultan was much pleased with him. x 

Once the Sultan heard from Sri Jinaprabhasuri the miraculous 
qualities of ‘Vijaya Yantra’. It was thereupon got prepared under the 
direction of Sri Jinaprabhasuri. It was found that the person or ani¬ 
mal under the protection of ‘Vijaya Yantra’ was immune from every 
sort of harm or injury. 

x Sri Jinaprabhasuri in his Siddhintigamastava (Kivyamali, Pt. VII, p. 94) says: 
bt srcffag BtnwfaBR?rafafaBran ihnii” 

and at p. 119, Vidhiprapi in Ahgavijj&siddhivihi he describes the rites incidental to 
the Sadhani of Ahgavijjias taught by Saiddhintika Sri Vinayacandrasuri and says: 

“fafawi 5»r «Kif& fasfa swfeflfrqEt l 
fa g farn'wrafaft n” 

This shows his great faith in Angavidyi for accurate predictions. Probably he him¬ 
self might have employed Angavidyi for the purpose. 
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These were times when persons reputed to possess miraculous 
powers used to be welcome at the Royal Court. They used to vie 
with each other to establish their superiority and to belittle their 
opponents. There was one RSghavacaitanya + proficient in Mantras 
who became a favourite of the Sultan. He once thought of driving 
away Sri Jinaprabhasuri. He, therefore, by his magical powers removed 
the ring from the finger of the Sultan and clandestinely introduced 
the same in the Rajoharana (sweeping brush) of the AchSrya. Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri was immediately informed of this by Sri PadmSvati 
and he thereupon introduced the said ring unnoticed in the head-dress 
of RSghavacaitanya himself. When the Sultan missed his ring, R&ghava- 
caitanya accused Sri Jinaprabhasuri who told the Sultan that the 
ring was in the head-dress of Raghavacaitanya and it was found 
there on the head-dress being searched. Thus worsted in his own art 
Raghavacaitanya left the court crest-fallen. 

Once a Qalandar (Muslim Darvish) came to the royal court 
and offered to show miracles. He threw up his Kulah (cap) and it 
remained hanging in the air without any support. He challanged any 
one to bring it down. When no one else came forward and the Sultan 
turned his eyes towards Sri Jinaprabhasuri he brought it down with 
his Rajoharana. Then the Darvish kept earthen water-pots which were 
being carried by a woman, hanging in the air. The AchSrya asked 
him to keep the water therein so hanging without the earthen pots 
to support it. He was unable to do so. The AchSrya thereupon got 
the earthen-pots which were hanging in the air broken up. But the 
water therein still remained in the air without support. The AchSrya 
thus triumphed over the Qalandar. 

Amongst the Muslim Darvishes of the time was the famous 
Nasir-ud-din Mahomed, Chiragh-e-Delhi, he having succeeded in 1325 
A.D. the famous Nizam-ud-din AwliyS as his Khalifa. It is possible that 

+ See his Jw&limukhidevi Stotra (Priclna Lekhamila, Vol. II, Lekha 100), and 
MahSGatyapatistotra (K&vyamSli Pt. 1, p. 1). 
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the relations between the said Nizam-ud-din and GhiySsuddin Tughlaq 
having been strained Nasir-ud-din might not have been on the best of 
terms with Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq especially because the latter was 
not interested in the propagation of the Islamic religion.J This fact as 
well as the influence exercised by the Jains over him are borne out by 
the following extract from an article by Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah published 
in the issue of the ‘Sunday Standard’ dated 18th August 1940 A. D. 

“Not interested in the propagation of the Islamic religion, his 
belief in which was known to be shaky, he specially favoured the 
Hindu on a number of occasions. And a writer evidently belonging 
to the opposition, bitterly laments that the Sultan destroyed the best 
Mussalmans in India and replaced them by the ‘infidels’ whom he 
consistently patronised. Contemporary writers accuse him of not only 
inclining towards atheism but also to excessive intercourse with Hindu 
jogis and Brahmans; while evidence has come down to us, in the 
form of a Jaina Manuscript, of his active patronage extended to a 
distinguished Jain scholar named Simhakirti. * ” 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri at the request of Sultan Mahomed also cured 
Sult5na Bal3.de who was possessed by an evil spirit invoking KsetrapSla 
Meghanada for the purpose. He also secured control over sixty four 
Yoginls + (powerful female spirits) and obtained a boon from them that 

t According to Firishta Mahomed Tughlaq desired that Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh 
-e-Delhi should attend upon him for personal service viz. dressing him, and impri¬ 
soned him on his refusal to do so and released him only when he agreed to perform 
the said service. 

* Perhaps Sri Jinasimhasuri is meant by this name. He was the preceptor of Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri who acquired considerable influence over Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq. 
The mistake might be due to the mistranslation of the Sanskrit manuscript due to 
which preceptor's name is given and the pupil’s name is omitted. Epigraphia Carna- 
tica Vol. 88, pp. 377-78, inscription No. 46 however mentions BhattSraka Simhakirti 
who was connected with Sultan Mahomed of Delhi. 

<- The following are the names of sixty four yoginls given by Srf Jinaprabhasuri in 
his famous VidhiprapS (composed in S. Y. 1363) a work on rituals for laymen and 
monks at pp. 116-117:— 
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they would not trouble AchUryas in his line when they visited any of the 
four towns famous for the Pithas (abodes) of the sixty four Yoglnls, viz. 
Delhi (formerly known as Yoginipura), Ajmer, Ujjain and Broach. Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri had acquired such influence over Sultan Mahomed that 
the latter went with him to the famous Satrunjaya temples at Palitana 
and also to GimSr. On the Sultan performing at Satrunjaya, at the 
instance of Sri Jinaprabhasuri acts of devotion appropriate to a leader 
of Jain Sangha the AchSrya made famous R&yana tree (PiySla tree) 
rain milk over the Sultan. 

He preached the Jain doctrine to the KhandelvSls of the Jungle 
country i. e. Rajput&nS. and in consequence they embraced the Jain 
faith and gave up the trade of distilling alcoholic liquor from molasses 
on which they were engaged. He got repairs to the famous Jain Stupa 

'‘mu# \ * i-an# v wnfefr m mwn s Ni# * aw# c s 

utaw fan# aiaft n Wft nv fircra# farar wigsr 

>c arat from mfarcn wnufatn ^ ^ S'aai ** 

^ fpki 3 *n ^ azt \° gtzr utafam ^ mrotgu 13 3* «iai 

3^ ejfwmaft M *rcfu# \< aim# ^ awatrr •*« eiar yi d»it v| 

*wa«?r w smi v<\ saw aai ### m gmu v m tf# m #agafl 

w fa^u# hh ant# sra v saw ^ uspfawi %o fci# ^ 

Star s\ *ww# u sjrnm# v* i 

argiaft: amraamf l 

qfarar: Hftnjaa# arai II 

er$ mnwfos atmRr ai fctwr sroNiun^f 

^a^nar srf^srfngifaaRtbaiarS: $uk n WTRf£#fm# 3 *w , T?irc> 3 ®” 

They are differently given in Aciradinakara at pp. 207-208 and another set 
of names is found in M&ntric literature (See Appendix No. 24). Tantrasftra gives 
S&dbani of Yoginfs. 

V&can&cfirya Sri CSritravardhana, the famous commentator of Raghuvatpfo 
and Naftadha, who was known as male embodiment of Sarasvatl (Narave$a-V4i?i) 
and was a spiritual descendant of Sri JinaprabhasGri praised him thus: 

ttafarawr w*ri q < Nnpgwrt 11” 
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(tope) of Mathura executed through his preaching. Amongst his 
contemporaries were Sr! Somaprabhasuri and Somatilakasuri. Sri Jina¬ 
prabhasuri met the latter at Pa^an. Their relations were very friendly. 
Sri Jinaprabhasuri composed and presented to Sri Somatilakasuri hymns 
for the instruction of his pupils. Out of these about 75 available 
hymns show the great poetic powers of Sri Jinaprabhasuri. Some of 
them are MSntric and establish his Mintric proficiency. Amongst them 
are two hymns of Sarasvati, a CatuspadikS of Sr! Padmtvatl and a hymn 
of VardhamSnavidyS. He studied and acquired great mastery over the 
Persian language. He has composed a hymn of Sri Rsabhadeva and 
a hymn of Sri SjLntinatha in Persian which shows how much he was 
in advance of his times. VidhiprapS. we have already mentioned. His 
Tirthakalpa alias Kalpapradlpa is a work of great historic value. It 
contains kalpas (treatises) of several Tlrthas or sacred places and also 
of deities devoted to the Jain faith like Kapardi Yaksa, AmbikadevI 
KohandiyadevI i. e., KusmandidevI another name of AmbikadevI, and 
Padmavatldevl. One of the Kalpas relates to Sri Satruiijaya and is named 
Rajaprasada by him as on its commencement the Sultan was pleased 
with the Jain Sangha. It therefore establishes Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s 
connection with the Sultan by his own account. He composed Suri- 
mantramnaya in 1381 Vikrama era, and also wrote a Mayabljakalpa, 
a Mantric work on Hrlmblja. He wrote several commentaries like 
Katantravibhramatlka, Kalpasutravjrtti named Sandehavisausadhi, Ajita- 
santistavavrtti, Upasargaharastotravrtti, Bhayaharastotravrtti and a 
commentary on Sri Padaliptasuri’s Vlrastava. Another work of his is 
Rahasyakalpadruma which is not available. This shows that he was a 
great scholar. * He also helped Sri Mallisenasuri in writing ‘Syadvada 
Manjarf and taught philosophical works like Sridhara’s Nyiyaka- 
ndall to S&dhus of other Gacchas like Sri Rajasekharasuri of Har§apuriya 
Gaccha. He was alsp a Vidyaguru of Sri Sanghatilakasuri. 

We may note here the fact that both Sri Jinaprabhasuri and. 
his pupil Sri Jinadevasuri rode elephants having been entreated by 
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Sultan Mahomed Taghluq to do so, when they returned to the UpSsraya 
(place for stay of Jain Sidhus) after their first interview with him. 
Caityav&sis used to do so formerly and their opponents considered it 
to be one of their lax practices. SuracSrya did so and before him Siddha- 
sena Div&kara as well as Bappabhattisuri did so. It really illustrates the 
necessity for making exceptions even on the part of the ideal S&dhus on 
special occasions for the greater good of the Jain fold and for enhancing 
the credit of the Jain religion in the eye of the public. 

The reasons why Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s services to the Jain Sangha 
do not appear to have been fully appreciated appear to be (i) that he was 
not in the main line of Khartaragaccha (ii) the unseemly quarrels which 
sometimes took place between members of different gacchas and (iii) 
the absence of a suitable biography. We consider his achievements 
even higher than those of Sri Hiravijayasuri as religious bigotry was 
at its zenith in his times and he had to deal with a Sultan who was 
nicknamed ‘the mad’ owing to his senseless conduct devoid of reason. * 

Sri Gunabhadrasuri, Sri Munibhadrasuri, Sri Mahendrasuri the 
famous astronomer and mathematician and Sri Ratnasekharasuri were 
recipients of great honours at the Court of Firoz Tughlaq. This shows that 
the position and influence aquired for the Jains by Sri Jinaprabhasuri 
were retained during the reign of Firoz Tughlaq although the latter 
was a great fanatic and followed strictly verdicts of Ulemas and spared 
no pains to convert Hindus to Islam. 

SrI jinakuSalasCri 

After Sri Jinadattasuri and Manidhari Sri Jinacandrasuri, it was 
Srijinakusalasuri who bore the honorific title of ‘Dadiji’. He is equally 
famous as a great M&ntrika as already stated. He was born in 1337 Vikram 
era at SamiyipS. of JilhSgar and Jayantasri parents of Ch&jhadagotra and 

* For some of the information about Sri Jinaprabhasuri the writer is indebted to the 
•mall but valuable Gujarati book of bis learned friend Pt. L&lacandra B. Gandhi 
entitlpd “Sri Jinaprabhasuri and Sultan Mahomed." 
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OswSl Caste, was initiated in s. y. 1347, became AchSrya in s. y. 1377 
JyestaVad 11th and died in s. y. 1389 Falguna Vad 5th or 30th (Mfiru). 
1200 Sidhus and 105 S&dhvls were his pupils. He wrote a commentary 
on Caityavandana-Kulaka which is published at Surat. His another 
important work which seems to have been lost was VandanaKulaka-Vrtti. 
There are several hymns composed by him. One of his pupils Sri Vinaya- 
prabha Up&dhy&ya composed the famous ‘GautamarSsS.’ in Gujarati 
for his brother, who became rich again by recital of the R5sa and Mantra 
incorporated therein. Many are the miracles attributed to his Mantric 
powers, one of them being the protection granted by him to Dumgara- 
simha, a Rajput ruler of N&dol, against the wrath of the Sultan 
of Delhi (probably Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq or his predecessor Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq) whereupon the whole family of Dumgarsimha 
embraced Jainism. It is said that owing to his preachings and mira¬ 
culous powers over 50,000 persons embraced Jainism. How, even after 
his death, protection is granted to his devotees immediately he is 
invoked-is illustrated by Sri Samayasundara Up&dhySya by his own 
experience. He was in the Punjab and was crossing the Panjnad x to 
go to Uchnagara in a boat. Suddenly, it began to rain heavily and 
the weather became stormy and the boat was about to capsize owing 
to whirlpool and sudden flood. He invoked Sri Jinakusalasuri and was 
brought to the shore safely. He composed a hymn to celebrate this 
escape commencing with the words “Ayo AyojI Samaranti D&doji 
Ayo”. Similary he says, at the commencement of MrgSLvatl Caritra, 
II Khanda, that on his being invoked in the city of Marot it rained 
immediately. This is the reason why shrines of ‘D&d&ji’ are found 
in almost all places of importance. There are such shrines in several 

x The confluence of the five rivers viz. Jhelum, Chenab, Rivi, Beas and Sutlej till 
they meet the Indus is known as Pafijnad. This is the place where AchSryas of 
Kharataragaccha like Sr! Jinadattasfiri, Sri Jina-KuSalasfiri and Sri Jinacandrasuri 
performed Sidhan& of the presiding deities thereof known as Panca PIras viz. (l) 
Khadira (2> Lanji (3) K&nhu (4)Somarija and (5) Khafija and Sri Mftijibhadra and 
Khodiyft K?etrapala. 
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temples in Bombay, one at Byculla temple being considered of 
special note. In practically every temple in the management of 
Kharataragaccha shrines of'Dadiji’ are usual by installed. The popu¬ 
larity of his worship can be easily judged by the great number of his 
shrines spread over hundreds of places in India. See the hymn of 108 
Stupas of Sri Jinakusalasuri by Sri R&jaharsa. 

SRl BHUVANATUtfGAStRI 

Sri Bhuvanatungasuri was an Ach&rya of a branch of Ancala- 
gaccha. He attained fame as a MSLntrika as in a bout with snake- 
charmers he invoked Taksaka N&ga the chief of the N&gas (snakes) 
and made him appear in the royal court of KhengSra IV (who ruled 
from 1336 to 1390 Vikrama era) at JunSgadh and none of the 16 Garudis 
(snake-charmers) present could control Taksaka. They were therefore 
declared defeated in the MSntric contest with Sri Bhuvantungasuri 
who in his turn controlled all the various Nagas of the said Garudis. 
As a result he made these Garudis give up catching snakes and made 
the said King Khengara prohibit casting of lj lacs of fish-nets and 
stop 500 Bhatthis or ovens and accept the principle of Ahimsa or non 
-killing. 

SrI merutuNgasCri 

Sri Merutungasuri was born of Porvad parents Vhoril Vairasimha 
and Nhalapade at Nani village in Jirnapur in Marwar in 1403 Vikrama 
era. He was initiated by Sri Mahendraprabhasuri of Ancalagaccha in 
1418 and ordained Acharya in 1426. After the death of Sri Mahendra¬ 
prabhasuri in 1444 he became the leader of his Gaccha in 1446 and died 
in 1471 Vikrama era. He was a poet of note besides being a grammarian 
and a scholar of the different systems of philosophy. He wrote Mahaka- 
vyas-great orclassical poems viz. (1) Nabhivaipsa (2) Yaduvamsasambhava 
(3) Nemiduta and (4) Meghaduta etc. vying with the great Sanskfta 
poets Kalidas and Magha. His summary of the six systems of philo^ 
sophy is $addarsana-Samuccaya. His grammatical works are Dhatu- 
parayapa and a commentary on Katantra. He wrote Sataka-Bha§ya 
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and a commentary on Saptati-Bh&sya, works relating to Karma philo¬ 
sophy. He also wrote BhSLvakarmaprakriyJl, SatapadikSsSroddh&ra, 
LaghuSatapadI, Dharmopadesa, Sri Kank&laya-RasSdhy&ya, SusrSddha 
-Kathi and commentaries on UpadesamSlS and the hymn' Namutthupam 
The most important for our purpose is however his work ‘Surimantra 
-Kalpas5roddh&ra. ’ He also wrote a ‘Padm5vati-Kalpa’. That he was 
an accomplished Mantrika* * * § is proved by his achievements narrated 
in Ancala-Gaccha Patt&vali viz. by composing the hymn of Sri Jlri- 
kSpalll PjlrsvanStha beginning with the words ‘Om namo devadev&ya etc.' 
in Lol&d village near Sankhesvara-Tlrtha he warded off the threatened 
calamity and also caused the army of Sultan Mahomed§ to turn back 
from the said village by invocation of Sri P5rsvanStha. Through the 
same hymn he cured the son of the Mayor of Vadanagar (a nSgara 
by caste) who was bitten by a snake. Consequently 300 Nagara families 
accepted the Jain faith. The said hymn is published in Stotrasandoha part 
II at p. 48. The Mantra of Sri P&rsvan&tha incorporated therein is 
known as ‘Tribhuvana-vijaya-pataka’ i. e. ‘The triumphal flag of the 
conquest of the three world.' 

SrI munisundarasCri 

Amongst MSntrikas Sri Munisundarasuri is famous as the 
author of the MSntric hymn ‘Santikaram’, which is one of the Sma- 
rapas i. e. hymns meant for daily recital. The said hymn was 
composed by Sri Munisundarasuri to ward off the epidemic caused by 
Yoginls (powerful female deities) at Delwada. He performed SSdhani 
of the Surimantra, it is said, twenty-four times and became a great 
Mantrasiddha. That he was a great UpSsaka of Surimantra is clear 

* He refers to his own experience thus in the hymn referred to further on. 

“*WT rFTOt *T^ll 

erci mo|| 

§ The hymn also discloses his proficiency in practical Yoga,see also v.5 of the same hymn: 
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from the said hymn wherein he has invoked for removal of calamities 
Sri Ssntin&th and the presiding deities of the five Pithas of the 
Surimantra viz. Van! alias Sarasvatl, TribhuvanaswSmini, SrldevI alias 
LaksmI, YaksarJLja Ganipitaka as also twenty four S&sana Yaksas and 
Yaksinfs,Planetary deities, Guardian deities of the quarters, Indras, sixteen 
VidySdevis, the four kinds of deities, Vyantaras and Yoginis devoted 
to the protection of the Tirtha that is the Jain fold. The Colophon 
mentions that in the hymn the author employs the Siddhi relating to 
Ganadhara VidyJl obtained by the good grace of the preceptor Sri 
Somasundara of Tapagaccha. The writer has in his possession hymns 
by the same author of Surimantra and the presiding deities thereof 
which are not hitherto published. It appears from them that the 
author was a great Upasaka of Surimantra. 

We shall now shortly state such details of his life as are 
available. He was born in 1436 and initiated in 1443 Vikrama era. 
He was ordained Vacalca in 1466 and Acharya in 1478 and died in 
1503 Vikrama era at the age of 67 years. He had such an extraordi¬ 
nary memory as enabled him to attend to a thousand matters simul¬ 
taneously. He was therefore known as SahasrSvadhSni. He was a 
great poet and dialectician and being of dark complexion received the 
title of Kali (Black) Sarasvatl and VSdigokula-§andha i. e. a bull 
in the herd of cows of dialecticians. Owing to his great Mantric 
powers such prominent goddesses as Padmavati used to be at his 
beck and call and helped him in carrying out his self-less work for 
the welfare of all living beings. Sahasramalla a King of Sirohi proclai¬ 
med in his kingdom at the instance of the Acharya prohibition against 
killing of living beings and Sri Munisundarasuri warded off the calamity 
of famine threatened by swarms of locusts in the fields. He wrote 
several works amongst which are Adhyatma-Kalpadruma, Upadesa- 
Ratnakara with a commentary, Jayanandacaritra, Tridasatarangini 
(which included the available Gurvavali) and several hymns iricluding 
Sri Jinastotraratnakosa being a collection of hymns (I Prastava of 
23 hymns is published in Stotrasafigraha, part II). 
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SrI SubhasundaragaW 

Sri Subhasundaragapi composed the DelSLulSL M&ntric hymn of 
Sri l£§abha Jina styled DelavSdimandana. It also contains Yantras 
and medical prescriptions. The allusions to Munisundara and Laksml- 
sftgara in the twenty fifth verse establish the author to be their 
contemporary. His life extended from about 1436 to 1517 Vikrama 
era. Other details of his life are not known. The said hymn with an 
AvacOri commentary is published at pp. 353 ff. in Jain Stotra 
Sandoha part I. The Avacuri appears to be by the author himself. 
There is assimilation of non-Jain Mantras and especially Laukika- 
Mantras and Sahara Mantras. There are references to Pancangulidevi- 
Mantra and Atte-Matte Parsvanatha-Mantra known as Tribhuvana- 
Vijaya-Pataka-Mantra and to the hymn incorporating the last Man¬ 
tra composed by Sri Ajitasimha possibly of Aiicalagaccha (1283-1339 
Vikrama era). The peculiar bath described in the comment on the 23rd 
verse of the hymn is suggestive of the influence of popular Tantrika 
treatment. The commentary on V. 17 contains the following interesting 
Mantra in which invocation is with the truth-telling nature of Sri Jina 
and other omniscient personages: tr^r ura* orf^r tr?* i 

IN* ewt* fitfon w ii” 

SrI HEMAVIMALAS0RI 

Sri Hemavimalasuri was born of Gangaraj and Gangarini 
parents in 1522, was named Hadakumara, and was initiated by SrI 
Sumatisadhu in 1538 Vikrama era. He did Kriyoddhara i. e. reinstated 
the original religious practices and observances in 1556. He was 
ordained Acharya in 1548 and died about 1583(1584 Maru) Vikrama 
era. He twice performed Sadhana of Surimantra. It ts said that he 
obtained a boon from Sri Mapibhadra Yaksa * and since his time Sri 
Mapibhadra became the presiding and protecting deity of TapSgaccha. 

* <mty” 

See page IP M&pibhadcadeva and PadmivatMevI’s Chandas. 
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According to Tap&gaccha Patt&vali of UpSLdhyaya Sri Dharmas9Lgara 
however it was Sri Anandavimalasuri pupil of Sri HemavimalasQri 
who appointed him as the presiding deity of Tap&gaccha, 

Sri jinacandrasOri 

Sri Jinacandrasuri was bom at Vadali village near Timarinagar 
or at Khetasara in Jodhpur of Shah Srivant and Siriy&devI parents of 
Rihadagotra and Oswal Caste in 1595 Vikrama era and was named Sult&n 
Kumara. He was initiated in 1604 and named Sumatidhlra and ordained 
AchSryain 1612and named Jinacandrasuri at Jesalmere when the occasion 
was celebrated by Raut Maladeva King of Jesalmere. At the instance of 
Karmasimha son of Minister SaijgrSmasimha he went to Bikaner 
after effecting Kriyoddh&ra by reinstating the old religious practices 
and observances. There he triumphed over the advocates of the heretic 
doctrine deprecating idol-worship. He also compelled fallen Yatis to 
give up the garb of S&dhus and put on turbans as an insignia of house 
-holders and made others follow religious injunctions strictly. By his 
prophetic and miraculous powers he made Siva (SadSL) and Somjee two 
non-Jain brothers of PrSgvat caste rich and they embraced the Jain 
faith with their families. He installed quadruple Jinas on Sri Satfunjaya 
and repaired and renovated the group of temples in Kharataravasahi there. 
SadSL and Somjee also built a temple of Sri SintinSltha in DhanSL SuthSra’s 
Pole at Ahmedabad and installed therein an idol of their preceptor 
Sri Jinacandrasuri. As stated in Kharatara Patt&vali he established be¬ 
fore representatives of 84 Gacchas in 1617 Vikrama era that Sri 
Abhayadevasuri who composed commentaries on nine Afigas belonged 
to Kharataragaccha and that Kumati-KuddSUa a work of Up&dhy&ya 
Sri Dharmas&gara of Tap&gaccha contained wrong statements and 
was not authoritative. By his miraculous powers the doors of the Jain 
emple at Falodhi, which were locked to bar his entry to the templfe 
by the followers of Up&dhy&ya Sri Dharmasftgara, flew open in 1632 
Vikrama era. Emperor Akbar heard about him through minister Karma^ 
candra and invited him to his court. On FSgaija. Sud 12th 164& he 
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had thereupon an interview with Akbar at Lahore in course of which 
he impressed upon him the truth of the Jain doctrine and made him 
issue FirmSns-orders prohibiting killing of every sort for a week from 
A$adha Sud 9th to 15th. Emperor Akbar conferred upon him the title 
of Yuga-pradhSna i. e. the leader of the age. At the instance of 
Akbar he conferred Achiryaship on his pupil M&nasimha who was 
named Jinasimhasuri. 

. In 1652 Vikrama era he successfully performed at the confluence 
df the five rivers of the Punjab near Uchnagar the SftdhanS of the 
deities presiding over Panjnad-viz 5 Piras. MSpibhadra Yaksa, KhodiyS 
KsetrapSla and other deities. v< In 1669 he made Emperor Salim- 
Jeh&ngir revoke the order issued by him prohibiting stay of S&dhus, 
who were not married, in his kingdom. He is known as one of the ‘D5.dS.s’ 
amongst the followers of Kharataragaccha who believe that even after 
his death he helps his devotees whenever invoked by them and protects 
them as a grand-father would protect his grand children. He died at 
Bilada in M&rwar on Asvin Vad 2nd (MSru), and Bhadarvi Vad 2nd 
(Gujarati), in 1670 Vikrama era. There are celebrations held on this 
day at Bombay, Surat, Broach, Parana and other places every year. 
upAdhyAya SrI SAnticandra 
Upadhyaya Sri Santicandra was a pupil of Sakalacandra and a 
grand pupil of Sri Vijayadanasuri, the preceptor of the famous Tap8ga- 
cchacarya Jagadguru Sri Hiravijayasuri who convincingly preached the 
Jain doctrine to Emperor Akbar and impressed upon him the basic 
principle of Ahimsa or non-killing and obtained Firmans from him 
prohibiting killing of every sort on certain days and during certain 
periods and abolishing Jazia-tax, releasing prisoners and making a grant 
to Sri Hiravijayasuri of holy places of pilgrimage of the Jains. Sri 
Hiravijayasuri conferred the title of Upadhyaya on Sri Santicandra in 

. - A.. 

*See pp. 48-49 Kharataragaccha PattivallsaAgraha by Sri Jinavijaya. The authors 
of "Yog&pradh&na Sri JlnacandrasQri' at p. 128 of their work give the names of the 
flVe Piras; see al4o note p. 237 ante. 
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1640 Vikrama era; When Sr! Hfravijayasuri left AgrI forGujarlti in 
1642 Vikrama era he left Upftdhy&ya Sr! Ssnticandra with Akbar. 
Ssnticandra also made Akbar prohibit fishing in the Dimar lake near 
Fatehpur-Slkrl. He composed Kf p&rasakosa a panegyric on the Emperor 
praising his humanity and merciful deeds. The work inspired; Akbar to> 
perform many merciful acts and charitable deeds including abolition of 
Jazia-tax and release of prisoners. He also wrote a commentary on ; 
one of the TJpSAgas Jambudvfpa-Prajnapti in 1650 Vikrama era. 

UpSdhyiya Slnticandra was a very learned man and could > 
perform Sativadhina i. e. attend to a hundred things simultaneously. 
He was a great dialectician and triumphed over the Digambara disputant 
Bhatt&raka VSdibhGsana in the Court of the King NSriyapa of Idarga- 
dha and over Digambara Acharya Guriacandra in the presence of Sri 
Minadeva (nephew of the King of Jodhpur) at Gh&tasila in Vftgada. 
As for his magical powers it is stated in Paryusana-a§tahnik4-vy&khya- 
na (II Vyakhyana, P. 5) of Sr! Vijayalaksmlsuri that through his: 
miraculous powers Akbar succeeded in taking the fort at Attock which 1 
he had not been able to do for several years. He died about 1660 
Vikrama era as might be inferred from the addendum to the Colophon 
of his commentary on Sri Jambudvlpa-prajiiapti which was appended 
in 1660 by the revisers of the said Commentary after his death. 

upAdhyAya SrI yaSovijaya 

Sri Yasovijaya was born of Bania parents NirSyaija and' 
SaubhagyadevI at Kamhodu village near Dhirioj in or about 1680 
Vikrama era and was named Jasavant. He had a brother named J 
Padmasimha. They came in contact with Sr! Nayavijaya and were taken 
by him to Sri Vijayadevasuri who initiated them as Nayavijaya’s pupils • 
and named them Yasovijaya and Padmavijay respectively. Sri Yasovijaya 
studied under his Guru and went with him to Ahmedabad in-1699 1 
where he performed A§tivadh5Lna i. e. attended to eight things simul-. 
taneously.. Thereupon one of the leaders of the Sangha there named 
Dhanji sGrl suggested that Sri Yasovijaya deserved to be sent' to > 
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KSsl-Benares to study there the six systems of, philosophy and that 
ultimately he might become an ornament to the Jain fold. He offered 
to spend Rs. 2000/-for the purpose. Thereupon both the preceptor 
and the pupil went to KasT. Sri Yasovijaya prosecuted his studies 
under a Bhatt&cSLrya versed in the six systems of Indian philosophy 
and proficient in logic and the art of dialectics. Paying a rupee every 
day as GurudaksinS or fee Sri Yasovijaya studied there for three years 
continuously. About the time a SannySsi disputant came to Benares 
who was defeated in a debate by Sri Yasovijaya before a meeting 
of Pandits. He then composed a hymn in praise of Sri. Pirsvanitha. 
He was then given the title of NyiyavisSrada by the Pandits who 
had witnessed his great performance in the said debate. Then Sri 
Yasovijaya went to AgrS for further prosecution of his studies particu¬ 
larly in logic of the New School termed Navya-Ny5ya and studied 
the same under a Ny5.y5cS.rya for a further period of four years. The 
Sangha there offered to spend for him Rupees Seven hundred, which 
was accordingly spent for purchase of books and -in giving scholarships 
and presents to other students. Sri Yasovijaya then went to Ahmedabad 
where he was welcomed by the Sangha there with great eclat and 
stayed at N5gorisar5h. Mohabatkh5n the Sub5 of Gujarat having heard 
about him invited him to his Court where he performed Ast5das5va- 
dhSna i. e. attended to eighteen things simulataneously. The Sub5 was 
very much pleased with his performance and praised him greatly. 

The title of Up5dhy5ya was conferred on him in 1718 by Sri 
Vijayaprabhasuri (the successor to, Sri, Vijayadevasuri) after he per¬ 
formed the VIsasth5naka-worship and austerities. He also received the 
title of Ny5y5c5rya from the Pandits of K5si after he composed a 
-hundred philosophical and logical treatises. This fact is mentioned by 
himself at the beginning of his commentary on Pratim5sataka and in' 
the colophon of his another work Jain Tarkaparibh5§5. He has also 
wtitten several works ending* with the word ‘Rahasya’ probably because 
the famous neo-logician Mathur5n5tha was his favourite author and 
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the latter had composed works bearing names endihg with ‘Rahasya’: 
He similarly wrote Maflgalavida, Vidhivida as his contemporarieswere 
using names ending with the word V2da or Treatise. 

He came in intimate contact with Yogindra Sr! Anandaghana, 
as appears from A§t&P a dI or the panegyric of eight verses composed 
by him in praise of Sr! Anandaghana. 

He has made much use of ‘Aloka’ of the famous neo-logician 
Pak§adharamisra in his philosophical works. He was an allround scholar 
and wrote on philosophy, Yoga as well as AdhyStma. He has adopted 
several passages of Sri Bhagavadgita and Yogasutra in his Adhyitma- 
sfilra and AdhyJLtmopanisad and Dvatrimsik2s. He wrote a commentary 
on Kammapayadi, an old work dealing with Karma philosophy. He wrote 
in Sanskrta, PrSkrta and Gujarati with equal ease and grace. He was a 
philosopher, logician as well as a poet. He also revised Dharmasaipgraha 
of Upidhyiya Sr! MSnavijaya and the latter has praised him in 
its colophon for his vast learning, reasoning and disquisitions full of 
PramStya comparing him to persons who equalled the omniscient through 
learning. His biographer Sri KsLntivijaya called him or 

‘Bearded Sarasvatf. * It is unnecessary to enumerate here his many 
works. x He completed the famous Sripala Rasa in Gujarati which was 
commenced by Up2dhy2ya Sri Vinayavijaya. He has commenced almost 
all his works with the syllable ‘Aim* being the Mantra-bija sacred to 
Sarasvat! having obtained a boon from her at the conclusion of her 
Sadhana performed by him on the bank of the Ganges in Benares. 
He has himself stated this fact in his works Mah2v!ra-Stava alias 
Ny2ya-khagdanakhadya and Jambuswami Rasa respectively as follows: 

. 

* His authoritative biography is contained in ‘Suja$aveli’ a metrical work composed 
by Sr! K&ntivijaya one of his contemporaries, a complete copy whereof was recently 
ia S. Y. 1984 discovered by the writer's friend Mr. M. D. Desai. 

x For a description of his works see pp. 643-545, Short History of Jaiha Literature ' 
by M. D. Desai. 
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I 

“Having obtained a boon, on the bank of the Ganges through the 
recital of ‘Aim’ (Mantra bija sacred to Sarasvatl), the veritable wish¬ 
granting tree for fulfilling the desire for poetic and scholastic powers, 
and which gives continuous joy, I offer worship with full-blown flowers 
in the form of beautiful verses of praise to the feet of Sri Mahfivlra 
who is real Sambhu.” 

i <lA AW \ 

<tA Al°M<U ct d£l £&t »t(SRR, 

AtR A*Mct* «1>HI %R OrgWlRfeftl 

He also wrote a small astrological work called Fal5.-fala-Prcch5L (Jain 
S&hitya-Samsodhaka Vol. Ill 2, pp. 162 to 165). He died at Dabhoi 
in 1743 and on Maha Sud 5th 1745 a Stupa-tope was constructed 
there as a memorial to bim and his footprints were installed therein. 
It is interesting to note that a Siddhacakra Yantra in the temple of 
Sri KalySpa ParsvanBtha at Vadacauta, Surat, which was installed 
according to the inscription thereon by Mahopadhyaya Sri Yasovijaya- 
gani of Sri Vijayadevasurigaccha and got prepared by Sri Fulbai 
daughter of Sri Nathibai on Po§a Sud 1st, Sunday and Pu§ya 
(asterism) s. y. 1737. 

upAdhyAya Sri meghavijaya 

He flourished from about 1700 Vikrama era. He was a pupil 
of Kfp&vijaya who was fifth in the line of the famous Jagadguru Sri 
HIravijayasuri. He was a grammarian, logician and poet and was 
also versed in astrology, palmistry and MantrasSstra. His knowledge 
of MantrasSstra can be gauged to an extent by perusal of his work 
bn VlsS-Yantra (Diagram of the number 20) which also describes 
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Arjuna-Patlkl alias Vijaya-Yantra based on the diagram of the num¬ 
ber 15 and its Multiples and also by perusal of his Var§a-prabodha 
alias Meghamahodaya -as the latter contains Yantras and Mantras for 
causing as well as stopping rainfall and Sarvatobhadra and other 
Yantras. For a detailed description of his works the readers are referred 
to Mr. M. D. Desai’s “Short History of Jaina Literature" pp. 651-655. 
We may mention however that his Sanskpta poems Dev&nand&bhyu- 
daya, Meghaduta SamasyS. and Santin&tha Caritra are illustrations of 
completions of Samasy 5s-portions of verses taken fromclassicalpoems like 
SisupiLlavadha,Meghaduta and Naisadhlya respectively. He also composed 
Digvijaya mahakivya. His unique Saptasandhana Mahakavya describes 
simultaneously the biographies of five Tirthankaras viz. Sri R§abhadeva, 
Sri Santinath, Sri Neminatha, Sri Parsvanatha and Sri Mahavlra and 
Sri Ramacandra and Sr! Kr§na each verse being applicable to the 
biographies of all the seven personages. This is sufficient to show his 
command over theSanskftalanauage. He has composed a commentary 
on Vijayadeva-Mahatmya and also on Bhaktamara Stotra of Sri 
Manatungasuri, Laghutri§a§thi Caritra and Pancakhyana. His Candra- 
prabha is a parallel to Siddhanta Kaumudi and deals with the Sutras 
of Siddhahema in the same manner as the latter deals with Pacini’s 
Sutras. It is also in three versions—short, medium and large. His 
Udayadipika and Ramalasastra are works on astrology and divination 
through casting of dice and Hastasanjivani alias Siddhajnana deals with 
palmistry. His Matpkiprasada deals with Adhyatma. He also wrote 
ArhadgItain36Adhyayas and Brahmabodha. His Yuktiprabodha in 
Prakfta with a Sanskrta commentary contains a refutation of the 
contentions of Banarasidas and his followers and Dharma Mafiju?a 
contains a refutation of the contentions of Dhundhakas a sect of the Jains 
against idol-worship. He has also written some minor works in Gujarati. 

That he was a Mantrika is also proved by the fact that he 
begins almost all his works with a Mantra and obeisance to Sri 
Sankhesvara PBrsvanatha. The Mantra is * 
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We cite here a passage from his Meghamahodaya pp. 68-69 in support 
of Man trie worship. 

"•w i x x x x 
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PANDIT SrI VlRAVIJAYA 

Pandit Sri Viravijaya was born at Ahmedabad, Santidas PSdo 
near GheekSntS, of Audicya BrShmana parents Yajnesvara and Vijkore 
on Aso sud 10th 1829 Vikram era. He was named KesavarSm. He 
had a sister named Ganga. He was married to a lady named Rali&t 
at Dehg&m before he attained the age of 18 years. As a result of 
some domestic quarrel between the mother and the son, the latter 
left home. The mother searched for him and learnt that he was at 
Rocaka village. He however did not return and the mother died 
heart-broken. It is said that his sister Gangs also on hearing 
this news died. KesavarSm after leaving home wandered from place 
to place till he met Sri Subhavijaya either at BhimanStha village 
near DholerS or at some place near P&litana. He was then seriously 
ill but recovered through the good offices of Sri Subhavijaya. He then 
asked leave of Sri Subhavijaya to return home, but the latter pursuaded 
him to lead the life of a S&dhu and Kesavaram agreed. He was then 
initiated at P&nsar and named Viravijaya on Kartak Vad 1848. Then 
both went to Cambay and they entered Cambay in a procession taken 
out by the Sangha which had assembled on the outskirts of the city 
to receive them. Sri Subhavijaya had previously thereto initiated two 
other pupils named Dhiravijaya and Bhanavijaya. Both the preceptor 
and the pupil stayed at Cambay for about five years i. e. upto Jeth Sud 
5th 1853. During the period Sri Viravijaya made great progress in 
his study of Sanskrta, studied the five Mah5.kS.vyas and the six 
systems of Indian philosophy as also the religious scriptures. The title 
of Pandit was thereafter conferred upon him some-time before his 
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preceptor died on Fagan Vad 12th 1860 at Ahmedabad. Pandit Sri 
Viravijaya was greatly devoted to his Guru. His major works are 
Praina-CintSmanix in Sanskrta (1868) and Surasundari Rasa (1857), 
Dhammila Kupvara Rasa (1896) and Candrasekhara Rasa (1902) and 
commentary on Adhy5tmas5ra of UpadhySya Sri Yasovijaya in Gujarati 
Amongst his minor works are Subhaveli being the biography of his 
Guru in verse, Pujas, Sajjayas and Stavanas. The hymn of Sri Maha- 
viraswami’s 27 births is of fine lyric quality. His Pujas specially 
Panca KalySnaka Puja (1889) contain pieces of beautiful lyric poetry. 
There is a Viravijaya Nirvapa Rasa written by his pupil Rangavijaya 
which gives authoritative information about his life. He lived at Surat 
during the monsoon of 1871. There yatis quarrelled with him apparently 
on the question of Tithi-Date i. e. which dates should be considered 
authoritative by the Jains and contended that Viravijaya was wrong. 
They even went the length of going to Court on such a flimsy pretext, 
but there Sri Viravijaya successfully proved that his opinion was correct. 
Now this dispute arose really because Pandit Sri Viravijaya was a 
Samvegi or Reformist S&dhu in the line of the great Reformist Sri 
Satyavijaya PannySsa (Pandit). In 1878 a member of the Dhundhia 
or Sth&nakavSsi section which was opposed to idol-worship filed a suit 
against the members of Visa Srlmali caste of Ahmedabad and Vira¬ 
vijaya was the leading Sadhu cited there as a witness. The sadhus of 
the other sect were also cited. There Viravijaya successfully proved 
that idol-worship was in accordance with the Jain sacred scriptures. He 
was very learned in canonical literature and publicly expounded such 
abstruse philosophical work as Sri Visesavasyaka Bhasya with commen¬ 
tary. Since 1865 when an Upas'raya was built at Bhatthini-Pole 
Ahmedabad, Viravijaya whenever he came to Ahmedabad stayed there, 
and it came to be known after his name. 


x See V. 6 which shows his having successfully performed S£dhan& of Sarasvatl:” 
wflregaw iRqqretM giwftarjai asitg n” 
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He took a leading part in the Anjana-salSkSl and installation 
ceremonies got performed by Seth Motisa in his group of temples on 
Satrunjaya Hills in 1893 and also in similar ceremonies at Seth 
Hathising’s Temple at Ahmedabad in 1903. In 1899 he was in a 
Sangha going on a pilgrimage to Pancatirtha. Before it left the borders 
of Gujarat cholera broke out and people dispersed in small groups. 
The group which stuck to Sri Viravljaya was brought back by him 
safely to Ahmedabad, by his Man trie powers. At every stage on the 
way back Sri Viravijaya used to sprinkle charmed water around the camp. 

In his Rasas Sri Viravijaya has made special obeisance to 
Sarasvati and Padmavatl. The writer is reliably informed that Sri 
Viravijaya was a devoted worshipper of Padmavatl and performed 
Mantric Sadhana of Rakta (Red) Padmavatl (See Appendix 3). * 

The beauty and charm of his poetry are themselves sufficient 
proof of his being a gifted writer. He is a poet of the first order in 
Gujarati and many of his lyric pieces entitle him to be called theDaya- 
ram of the Jains. He died on Bhadarva Vad 3rd 1908. Vikrama era 
Sri Viravijaya was so modest that although Sri Vijayadevendra- 
suri Acarya of Tapagaccha offered to confer upon him the title of 
Upadhyaya he did not agree to receive the same. It is said that Sri 
Rupavijaya was his rival in composition of Pujas and Stavanas. His 
footprints were installed in the said Upasraya at Bhatthini Pole on 
Maha Sud 6th 1909. 

Amongst his contemporaries was the poet Sri Padmavijaya, 
the preceptor of the said Rupavijaya who flourished from 1792 to 
1862. Vikrama era 

MUNI MAHArAja SrI MOHANlAlJI 
Sri Mohanlalji was born at Candpur in Marwad of Brahmana 
parents Badarmalji and Sunder on Caitra Vad 6th 1885 Vikrama era. 

* The Rakta Padmavatl Mantra is given here from the writer’s collection:- J sfr $ 
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He was initiated' as ‘Yati’ in 1903 by Sri Mahendrasuri and was made 
a pupil of Sri Rupacandji himself a pupil of Sri Mahendrasuri and 
became a Samvegi (Reformist) S&dhu in 1931. In those times Bombay 
was not considered sufficiently holy for visit or stay of Sidhus. SSdhus 
used to come only upto Daman and never proceeded southwards 
beyond Daman. Sri Mohanl&lji considered it his duty to preaclrjain 
doctrines to the Bombayites also and make them follow the path of 
religion. As a Samvegi S&dhu he visited Bombay for the first time 
in 1947 then again in 1951, 1952 and 1957. When in Bombay he so 
much impressed Jains as well as non-Jains by his simple holy life 
that he earned great respect and regard of all Bombayites without 
distinction of caste and creed whether rich or poor whether literate 
or illiterate. What impressed the people most was his pure and simple 
ascetic life. His unassuming nature and his preachings founded on the 
basic principles of all religions appealed to the heart of every one 
of his hearers. His speech seemed more to be the speech of a saintly 
soul rather than of a mere scholar. His hearers were impressed and 
convinced because his discourse appeared to be specially meant for 
every one of his hearers and suit them inspite of their divergent 
tastes. It always appeared to be a heart-to-heart talk. His manners 
were charming by their very simplicity. He seemed always to be 
frankly disclosing whatever passed in his mind. Although religious- 
minded he had sympathy and love for the worldly-minded and used 
always to guide them to better ways and simpler but higher sphere 
of life. By his holy life and saintly thoughts directed towards the welfare 
of every creature and his concentration on the ideal of AhimsS. he had 
so to say created a very holy and peaceful atmosphere around him and 
whosoever came in contact with his hallowed personlity enjoyed real peace 
of mind and many times such occasion became the turning point of his 
life. The writer though then very young had the privilege of hearing his 
very impressive discourses and he still retains the highest regard for his 
simple unassuming but truly humane, holy and ideally ascetic life. 
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Without his asking anyone specially, people spent lacs of rupees for 
religious and charitable purposes. The richest used to wait upon him 
daily to learn even by a mere word or hint of his pupils what would 
meet with his remotest desires and used to vie with each other to 
carry out the same. The period of his life prior to 1947 was really 
the preparatory ground for his immense popularity in his later life 
which went on increasing till he died at Surat on Chaiter Vad 12th 
1963 Vikrama era. During the period of 16 years from 1947 to 1963 
he spent monsoons at Surat in 1948 and 1950 and at Bombay in 1951 
and 1952 and stayed at Surat during the monsoons of 1955 and 1956 and 
again stayed in Bombay from 1957 to M5gha 1963 and visited Surat 
last in 1963 when he departed this life. During the year 1949 he went 
with a Sangha on pilgrimage to Satrunjaya in PSlitSna and stayed 
there during the monsoon of that year. The monsoon of 1953 he 
spent at Ahmedabad and that of 1954 at P&tan. As a result of his 
preachings several Libraries and schools for religious and secular 
education and charitable funds were started at Bombay, Surat, Pali- 
tanS. and Ahmedabad. An Industrial school also imparting religious 
education named Rao Saheb Hir&chand Motichand Jhavery and A. S. 
Jayakore UdyogasSla was started at Surat. There is a library and 
Sanskrta PathasSlS. established in his memory at Bombay which is even 
now rendering very useful services to the Jains as well as non-Jains. 

We have already described the charming personality of Sri 
MohanlSlji. Adverting to his Mantric powers, we apprehend that to 
describe particular incidents would involve mention of names of 
contemporaries so we would say generally that he was believed to 
possess Vacanasiddhi-miraculous power by which whatever he said 
came to pass. In or about 1930 when he was on the outskirts of 
Jaipur city and had to pass a night in the Jungle near a VSv (a step- 
well) a tiger approached him. He thereupon stood in meditation in 
K&yotsarga-pose. The tiger thereupon nodded his head and went 
away. In or about 1945 when he was at a place near Kaira, probably 
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MS.tar about the month of Caitar, a buffalo was about to be sacri¬ 
ficed during NavarStra in the temple of a Hindu goddess. When 
pressed by the Jain Sangha to do something to save the buffalo he 
got charmed powder (vSsa) dropped on the buffalo and it immediately 
became wild and turbulent and escaped. Thenceforward the animal- 
sacrifice was discontinued there. He had much influence with the 
king of Sirohi and obtained permission from him for Jains to construct 
a temple with a turret at RohidS which was being objected to by 
local BrShmins and others. 

Many have experienced what may be described in yaugic terms his 
Anugraha Sakti. Whomsoever he blessed became prosperous in every 
respect. People of Surat held him, and even now hold his memory 
in high regard, all attributing their prosperity to the blessings of 
the Guru Maharaja Sri Mohanlaiji.* His photoes are to be seen in 
much greater number in the houses and shops of the Jains than of 
any other Jain Sadhu. His name is remembered in the morning by 
Jains as they remember the name of Sri Gautama. Once when Sri 
Mohanlaiji was in Bombay the rain was delayed for a very long time 
and people became very anxious and a Rathayatra i. e. Procession 
with the idol of Sri Jina installed in a chariot was taken out under 
his directions and the rain poured down immediately. 


* “gtfi nttot nm i 

fo* SWT f ? W>TH ll” 





Antiquity of Jain Mantras and Mantric Literature 

t 

W E have already stated that VidySnupravSda, the tenth Purva, 
was entirely devoted to Mantras and VidySs and that the 
Mintric literature comprised therein may be reasonably supposed to 
belong to the age of Sri P&rsvanatha. We also indicated its possible 
connection with earlier Tirthankaras including the first Tirthankara 
Sri Rsbhadeva by reference to Kalpasutra and the Jain tradition (See 
note p. 149 ante). 

JAIN STCPA AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES OF MATHURA 
Tradition connects Sri PSrsvanStha with the famous Jain Stupa 
at Mathura which has been described in the Inscription (No. XX 
Epigraphia Indica Vol. II) dated the year 79 of Kusana King Vasudeva 
i.e. 157 A.D. as ‘built by the Gods’. Smith says in his ‘Jain Stupa 
and other Antiquities of Mathura’ (p. 13):- 

“Its original erection in brick in the time of Parsvanatha the 
predecessor of Mahavira would fall at a date not later than B.C. 600. 
Considering the significance of the phrase in the inscription ‘built by 
the Gods’ as indicating that the building at about the beginning of 
the Christian era was believed to date from a peried of mythical an¬ 
tiquity, the date B.C.600 for its first erection is not too early. Pro¬ 
bably, therefore, this stupa of which Dr. Fuhrer exposed the founda¬ 
tions is the oldest building known in India.” 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri also in MathurSpuri Kalpa contained in his 
work Vividha-Tirtha-Kalpa p. 19 describes it as built by Gods 
fsjfaw^n), and in his Caturasiti-MahStirtha-nSmasaiigraha-kalpa he 
describes it as ‘built by MahalaksmI’ sftiqr^:), 

the name MahSlaksmi being perhaps taken to be a synonym for Kubera, 
Kubera being the famous god of wealth and Kubera being his female 
counterpart and therefore identified with MahSlaksmi. 

According to the account contained in the said MathurSpurl 
Kalpa the original Stupa was of gold and built by KuberS, a sylvan 
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deity presiding over the forest where two SSdhus in the ‘Tirtha’ 
(spiritual regime) of Sri SupirsvanStha spent the monsoon, as she 
was much pleased at their saintly character and severe austerities, 
and wished that their desire to make obeisance, along with the Sangha, 
to the images of Jina on Mt. Meru might be fulfilled. It was a repre¬ 
sentation of Meru with its triple girdles and four idols of Jina facing 
the four quarters on each of the three girdles. A dispute arose amongst 
the followers of different religions regarding the ownership of the Stupa, 
and it was agreed that the same should be decided by divine interce¬ 
ssion and that the disputants should for that purpose keep vigil during 
the night and worship the particular gods they believed in by burning 
incense etc. before their representations on Pata (canvas or a piece 
of cloth). In a cyclone which occured during the night all the Patas 
except that of Sri Suparsvanatha were torn and destroyed. Consequently 
the Stupa was declared to belong to the Jains. In the time of Sri 
P&rsvanatha the Stupa was encased in bricks as a precaution against 
bad times predicted by Sri P&rsvanatha. A temple was built outside 
the Stupa and an idol of Sri PSrsvan&tha was installed therein. The 
Stupa was ultimately repaired at the instance of Sri Bappabhattisuri 
in 1300 Vlra era. The said account and the various images and 
AySgapatas discovered from the excavations of the Stupa are important 
to prove ancient worship of AySgapata and Patas in general as also 
of Sarasvatl and Ambika whose images have been found from the 
excavations by Dr. Fuhrer. Mathura Inscription No II (Vienna oriental 
journal Vol. Ill 1889) relates to the dedication of the image of Sarasvatl 
in the year 84 of Kusana kings i. e. 162 or 172 A.D. The Mathura image 
of S’ri Ambika is preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It is made 
of red stone. Other early images of Ambika are the rock-cut images 
in the Navamuni cave, Khaijdagiri, Orissa and at Dhank* in Kathiawar. 
The importance of these images of Sarasvatl and Ambika is that they 


* "Stylistically also the (Dhink) Sculptures belong to the early fourth cbntury between 
KuSinas or (K$atrapas)and the Guptas”-Dr. H. D. Sankalia, P. 430 J. R. A.S. 1938. 
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are independent and not merely as attendant deities. They, therefore, 
prove independent ancient worship of Sarasvatl and AmbikS. 

POPULAR JAIN DEITIES 

There is mention of both Sarasvatl and AmbikS in NirvSna- 
kalikS but not KuberS. Subsequent works on installation ceremonies 
dealing with S&ntikavidhi-Propitiatory rites include special verses in 
praise of KuberS the deity presiding over the Jain Stupa at MathurS 
and AcchuptS (a VidySdevI, see p. 38 Nirvana KalikS) besides the 
popular SSsandevatSs + viz. ApraticakrS, PadmSvati, AmbikS and 
SiddhSyikS. Sri Jinaprabhasiiri gives these verses in Nandirayanavihi, 
VidhiprapS p. 30. As in Mahanisltha Sutra SrutadevatS or Sarasvatl, 
AmrakusmSndi, Acchupta and IndrSni are mentioned as standards 
of comparison they appear to be very popular from ancient times.x 
The reason of the popularity of the four deities mentioned above is 
probably that Apraticakra, PadmSvati, AmbikS and SiddhSyikS are 
respectively the deities presiding over the famous Tlrthas Satrunjaya, 
Sammetasikhara alias PSrsvanStha hills, GirnSr and PSvSpuri-VaibhSra 
hills. As the Jains gradually moved to Western India GirnSr and 
AmbikS gained in importance. Satrunjaya in ancient times had fallen 

* According to Rupamanduna images of Sri Adinatha, Sri Neminath, Sri Par£vanatha 
and Sri Mahavira are endowed with miraculous qualities as also image of Sri Cakre- 
Svarl, Sri Ambika, Sri Padmavatl and Sri Siddh&yika and are especially worshipped: 
“f$R^ JJrrctSJNrU: ^cli: RSlf: I 

fasKR: IRMI 

Srfasi qwff i 

^rawfaiw fRsrftftfa ^ iRsir fwifR'araim,?. 

x xxxW aRspu iMr i” 

Adh. II UddeSa 8, MahaniSitha; (Ms. p. II A) see also the following in Panca- 
Kalpabh5.§ya, 5th Kalpa where Kusm&ndi alias Ambika is invoked along with Sara- 
svati for obtaining learning: 

HE HtRR n 
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into the hands of the Buddhists. It is said that even Kapardiyaksa, 
one of the presiding deities thereof, when Sri Vajraswimi in the 
beginning of the Christian era visited Satrunjaya, had turned heretic 
and was replaced by another deity by Sri Vajrasw&mi. During that 
period Gimar was the only Tirtha which could be easily visited by 
Jains in Western India. GirnSr therefore became a popular place of 
pilgrimage and Sri Ambika came to be considered the Jain AmnSiya x 
deity. Sri Apraticakra or Cakresvari being connected with Panca- 
Paramesti-Mantra and the Surimantra-Yantra and Siddliacakra-Yantra 
continued to be a popular Mantric deity. Sri Padmavatl being connected 
with Sri P&rsvanfitha the ideal of MSntrikas and the most popular 
Tlrthankara who earned the title of Purisad&niya has continued to be 
an equally popular MSLntric deity. The importance of Sri SiddhSlyika 
is owing to her being an attendant deity of the last Tlrthankara 
Sri Mah&vlra. 

vidyAdevIs 

The worship of VidySLdevIs amongst Jains is most ancient as 
would be evident from references given further on. 

They are essentially Mantric deities presiding over all Man trie 
literature. Of course as SrutadevI alias Sarasvatl is the deity presiding 
over the whole literature sacred as well as secular, she occupies the 
pre-eminent position amongst Mantric deities, and Vidyadevls are con¬ 
sidered deities allied to her but holding comparitively a subsidiary 
position. In the Jain pantheon Sasana-Yaksas and Sasana-Yaksipls 
are concerned with the protection of the Jain fold and the Jain doctrine. 
ambikA and other mAntric. deities 

Sri Ambika appears to have been invoked on various occasions 

x ^ ssuratoa: ^ * 1 x x x *r?r- 
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by various AchSryas and laymen for the fulfilment of the objects of 
the Sangha. We have seen how Priyagranthisuri invoked her and 
succeeded in impressing the Jain doctrine of AhimsS on the Brahmaijas 
intent on the sacrifice of a goat. MSndevasuri, different from the author 
of Laghusinti, once forgot the text of Surimantra and learnt the same 
again by invoking AmbikS. The famous Haribhadrasuri was aided by 
Sri AmbikS. * when he defeated the Buddhists who were assisted by 
their patron-deity TarS in the debate. Bappabhattisuri was aided by Sri 
AmbikS in his dispute with the Digambaras regarding precedence in wor¬ 
ship at GirnSr. It is unnecessary to multiply instances of worship of Sri 
AmbikS amongst Jains in the ancient times. We may conveniently 
mention here that this fact is borne out by the poetic literature consi¬ 
sting of hymns viz. Caturvimsati Stotras and Stutis. We would speci¬ 
fically mention Caturvims'atikS Stutis by Sri Bappabhattisuri, Sri 
Sobhanamuni and NySyavisSrada Sri Yasovijayaji. All the three have 
verses in praise of SarsvatT, VidySdevis and also in praise of Sri 
AmbikS although she is not a VidySdevI but is a SasandevI particularly 
an attendant deity of Sri NeminStha. As the Stutis relate to the 
twenty-four Tlrthankaras verses in praise of 24 SSsandevIs would 
have been quite appropriate. But the fact that Vidyadevis are praised 
instead shows the ancient character of their worship and also of MSntric 
worship. Bappabhattisuri has twice praised VairotyS.x the chief queen of 
Dharanendra and Kapardiyaksa. In his times they must have been 
amongst MSntric deites usually worshipped. Sobhanamuni has addition¬ 
ally praised S&ntidevatS and BrahmasSntiyaksa (See also p. 7 & p. 8 
Nirv5nakalik«L), who must have been therefore amongst the M&ntric 
deities commonly worshipped in his times. Sri Yasovijayaji has several 

* See Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary on AvaSyakasutra p. 411 for mention of 
Amb& and other deities. See also foot-note on page 204 ante. 

x We have Vairoty&stava of much earlier date by Aryanandila wherein both Sri 
Vairotyi and Sri Padm&vatl are described as queens of Sri Dharanendra. See also p. 
36 & p. 38 Nirv&nakalik&. 
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verses in praise of Sarasvat! instead. It is quite natural in his case as 
he is known to have been an UpSsaka of Sarasvati. Further instead 
of VairotyS he praises Sri PadmSvatl which shows that worship of 
PadmSvatl was more common in his times. Sri Jinaprabhasuri also in 
his Caturvimsatistava (K3.vyamS.lS. Part VII p. 170) praises Sarasvati 
and AmbikS. The same is the case with Caturvimsatistuti by Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri. In the numerous hymns composed in the 
intermediate period of 700 years between Sr! Sobhanamuni and Sri 
Yasovijayaji Sarasvati appears to have been usually praised varied some¬ 
times by the praise of SSsandevIs, but worship of Sarsvatl and AmbikS 
seems to have been current uninterruptedly from the most ancient 
times to this day. 

Referring to ‘Aindrastuti’ by Sri Yasovijayaji the prefernce of 
Sri Yasovijaya for praise of Sarasvati instead of Yaksas might be noted. 
The fact that the worship of Brahmasanti and Kapardiyaksa had 
gone, out of vogue during the interval of 700 years between Sri Sobhana 
muni and Sri Yasovijaya might account for it. The available MSntric 
literature also confirms this inference, as it does not include Mantra 
Kalpas of these Yaksas. (In an unpublished list of manuscripts of 
the first and second Stambhas of Bhathariki Kundi at Jeselmer dealing 
with Mantra Medicine and Astrology bearing No. 843 to No. 1004-a 
copy of which is with the writer-there is a KapardiyaksSradhana-Kalpa 
being No. 877-7 leaves. But it is not available anywhere else). 

vidyAdevIs and origin of vidyAdharas 

As promised we shall now deal with the origin of VidySdharas 
and worship of the VidySdevIs. The oldest account as to the origin 
of VidySdharas and worship of the VidySdevIs is found atpp. 163-164 
Vasudevahlijdi of Sri SanghadSsagani (circa 600 A. D.). A similar 
account is given at pp. 161-162 of Avasyaka Curril as well as at pp. 
143-144 of Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary. 

Briefly it says that in times of S’rl R$abhadeva after he renounced 
the world and turned an ascetic, two princes named Nami and Vinami 
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sons of Kaccha and Mahakaccha, followed him from place to place, 
attended upon him sword in hand and served him zealously. 
Dharanendra, the king of snake-deities, who came to make obeisance 
to the lord, saw them serving the lord humbly, diligently and respect¬ 
fully. Out of curiosity he inquired what their object was in thus serving 
the lord. They replied that the lord distributed lands amongst his sons 
and other Ksatriyas when they were in a distant country and that 
they were then serving the lord in order that the lord might do them 
some favour. Dharnendra replied with a smile that the lord was beyond 
favour and disfavour and indifferent even to his own body, 
was without any possessions or belongings and free from attachment 
like a lotus, and that as they had however served the lord for a long 
time he would give them lands on both the sides of Mt. Vait&dhya 
as its reward. As the lands were not approachable on foot, he said that, 
he would give them the flying-lore and also other VidySs with the 
aid of which they might induce people to go with them there. They 
thanked him and Dharnendra gave them forty-eight thousand Vidy&s 
of Gandharvas (Deities) and Pannagas (Snake-deities) including amongst 
them MahSrohinI,* Prajnapti, Gauri, VidyunmukhI Mah&jw&la, Tiras- 
karini, Bahuriipa and others. Nami and Vinami founded on the South 
and North sides of Mt. Vait&dhya fifty and sixty towns respectively. 
Their subjects were divided in sixteen Nikay&s or groups, eight 
Nik&yas belonging to Nami and the other eight to Vinami. The re¬ 
spective groups took their names from the names of the Vidyadevis 
presiding over them e. g. Gaurikas from Gauri, G&ndh&rasfrom G&ndhari, 
M&navas from M&navi, M&tangas from M&tangl, Kalakesis from 
Kalik& etc. They installed Lord Rsabha in the courts in their towns 
as also the particular Vidy&devi presiding over the particular group 
of Vidy&dharas.} 

* AvaSyakacGri?! additionally mentions that amongst the forty-eight thousand Vidyis 
Gauri, GandhSrI Rohipi and Prajnapti are MahividySs. 

} Sri Dharapendra laid down rules for the observance of Vidyidharas: (1) No one 
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Thus arose the Vidy&dharas. We may refer the readers to p. 176 ante 
for an account of some Vidy&dharas who flourished about the time 
of Sri Mahivira. 

Most of the stories comprised in Vasudevahindi relate to 
Vidy&dharas and their achievements through the employment of Vidy&s 
which are nearly forty in numbers. Mah&jw&lS is described there as 
the most powerful Vidya being counter to all other Vidy&s. An interest¬ 
ing account of Sadhana of Mah&jw&la and other Vidy&s involving 
worship of Sanjayanta and Dharnendra appears at p. 318 et seq. 
Vasudevahindi Pt. II. The reader interested in them may refer to them 
himself. What is comparatively of greater importance for our purpose 
is the enumeration of a number of Vidy&s in one of the most ancient 
Anga viz. SuyagadSngasiitra, II Sruta Skandha, Adh. 2, Sutra 30 p. 318 

sOtrakrtANga-vidyAs 

The said Sutra calls those who employ Vidy&s for the purpose 
of getting food, drink, clothing, bedding, house or any other object of 
enjoyment, non-Aryans and misguided and states that such persons 
would after their death become demons or pariahs amongst gods and 
would thereafter be reborn quite dumb and blind as a result of such 
misuse of Vidy&s. It is clear that what the passage condemns is the 
employment of Vidy&s out of selfish motives. The Vidy&s are therein 
classed amongst P&pasruta i. e. sinful or evil learning 

About forty Vidy&s are enumerated in the said Sutra of which 
twenty eight are Vidy&s proper and the remaining twelve are meant for 
astrological predictions. They are explained in the commentary on the said 
Sutra. The famous T&ntric $atkarmas and many other objects are said to 
be achieved by these Vidy&s. One of the Vidy&s Atharvani-apparently 
connected with Atharvaveda-is said to cause injury to another at once. 
This would support what we have stated before that Tantra and Mantra 

shall in any way offend a Sidhu (ii) nor offend or do injury to a person who has taken 
refuge in a Jain temple (iii) nor abduct a woman against her will and that if any one 
transgressed these rules he would lose his Vidy&s. P. 227 Vasudevahipdl Pt. II. 
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have their origin in Atharvaveda. P5kas£sani is the same as IndrajStla 
causing illusions, MohanakarS. causes fascination or infatuation, Garbha- 
karS brings about conception, Durbhag&karJL makes even a good- 
looking person ugly and SubhagakarS even an ugly person good- 
looking. Vaita.li attacks with a staff and ArdhavaitSlI coun¬ 
teracts the former. Avaswapini causes deep sleep, T&lodgh&tanl 
opens locks, SvapSki is a Vidya of C3.nda.las otherwise known 
as Matangix. Ssmbari, DrSvidi and K&lingi are so called 
because they are connected with the respective countries of 
Sambaras, Dravidas and Kalingas or are composed in their respective 
languages. Gauri and G&ndharl are amongst the sixteen Jain Maha- 
vidySs. AvapatanI causes one to fall down and Utpatan! to rise up. 
The latter is the same as the flying-lore. JrmbhanI terrifies the 
opponent, Stambhini paralyses them. Sles'anI means either one which 
sets a thing on fire or joins things together, AmayakaranI causes or 
spreads disease, Visalyakarani removes foreign substances like arrow¬ 
heads etc. from the body and heals it up. PrakrSmani causes swift 
forward movement. Antardhani causes persons and things to disappear. 
Ayamani means that which lengthens out or stretches forth; if it stands 
for Achamani it means one which swallows up. * 

vasudevahiNPi-vidyAs 

Of these Avaswapini, Talodgh&tanI, Gauri, G&ndhSri JrmbhanI 
StambhanI, VaitSlI, Svap3kl-M3tangl and Tiraskaranl-AntardhSnl are 
also found amongst Vidy&s described in Vasudevahindl. The first two 
and the fifth are mentioned at page, 7, eighth at page 84, sixth at pp. 
317-319 and the remaining at p. 164 of Vasudevahindi. For names 

X Gauri and GJLndhart are described as Matanga-VidySs in Nis’itha Bhi§ya Udd, XVI 
v. 63 and Bfhat-Kalpa Udd. I, v. 2508. See also Paris’i§tha Parva II, where two 
VidySdharas marry Cin^alakanyas to acquire accomplishment in a particular Vidya. 

* We would note here other references to Vidya and Mantra occurring in Sutrakftaftga 
or in its Niryukti. Mantra: Sutrikrtinga, Adh. VIII v. 4, p. 168; VidyS-Mantra: Nip- 
yukti v. 98, p. 169; Mantra: SutrakrtSnga, Adh. 14 v. 20, p. 248. 
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of VidySs mentioned at various places in Vasudevahindi see appendix 
IV, 74, at p. 51 Vasudeva hifldi Part II. It also mentions MahSrohini 
Prjnapti, Mahajwala Mftnavi and Kali besides Gaurl and Gandharl, 
mentioned above who are amongst the 16 Jain Mahavidyas. 
jwAlAmAlinI and digambara jain mAntrikas 
We have already stated that according to Vasudevahindi the 
most powerful Vidya is Mahajwaia alias Mahajwalini alias Jwalamalini. 
Vidyadharas accomplished in this Vidya are there described to be 
always victorious over their opponents who may be accomplished in 
other Vidyas. This is, perhaps, the reason why this VidyadevI, who 
is also the attendant deity-SSsandevi of the eighth Tirtharikara Sri 
Candraprabha, is popularly worshipped and has independent Mantra- 
kalpas. The oldest Mantrakalpa available of Sri Jw5l5m§hnl alias 
Jwaliniisof Sri Helacarya alias ElacSrya a Digambara Acharya and 
a Mantrika of great repute. He has also composed a hymn in praise of the 
deity. There is another Kalpa by Sri Indranandi, also a Digambara 
Jain Acharya, based upon the said old Kalpa of Sri HelacSrya. Sri 
Mallisenasuri, author of the present work-Sri Bhairava PadmSvati 
kalpa has included in his “VidyanusSsana”, an abridged Jwalamalini 
Kalpa and has also composed an independent Mantra-Kalpa of this 
deity. We may note here that according to the Digambara tradition 
famous Mantrasiddhas began with Sri Pujyapada (6th century Vikrama 
era) followed by the said Sri Helacarya (of Dravida Sangha) who 
flourished circa 9th century Vikrama era and Sri Indranandi (of Dravida 
Sangha) who flourished circa 996 Vikrama era i.e. Saka 861. Then 
came the author of the present work Sri Mallisenasuri who was 
followed by Sri Subhacandracarya, author of JnSnarijava, Bhattaraka 
Sr! Ari§tanemi arid Bhattaraka Sri Subhacandra (circa 9. y. 1608), who 
was a pupil of the famous Bhattaraka JnSnabhusana. Sri Aristanemi 
wrote Sri SridevI Kalpa and Sri Subhacandra wrote Sri Ambikakalpa. 
There have been others also of lesser note who neednotbe mentioned here, x 

x Bhattaraka Simhanandi (circa 16th centufy Vikrama era)Wrdte ‘Namask&ra-Maiitta 1 
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paumacariyam,padmacaritra,tri$a$thiSalAkApuru$acaritra 

AND VIDYAs 

There are several references to VidySs in Paumacariyam. It 
is a work composed in 530 Vlra era, i.e. 60 Vikrama era according 
to its colophon. Its author Vimalasuri describes himself as belonging 
to NSila Kula. Now NSila Kula is synonymous with NSila SakhS 
which started from Arya NSila a pupil of Sr! Vajrasena about 150 
Vikrama era.* So the work may be taken to have been written about 
that date. Jacobi considered it to be not earlier than the 4th or 5th 
century A.D. Dr. Kieth, Dr. Woolner and some other scholars con¬ 
sidered it to be of about 3rd century A.D. because of the occurrence 
in the work of the word Dinar and certain Greek astrological terms; 
but Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Leumann and other scholars consider that 
there is no justification for doubting the date 530 Vlra era given in 
the colophon of the work itself. 

We would draw the attention of the readers particularly to 
the passage occuring in the 7th Uddesa from v. 135 to v. 145. 
About 61 VidySs are enumerated in the said passage. Their names 
generally indicate the objects achieved through them. Amongst them 
may be noted Prajnapti which is one of the 16 Jain MahSvidySs and 
ApimS and LaghimS. two of the well known eight Siddhis (Astasiddhi). 
The flying lore is stated there to have been acquired by RSvana, 
BhSnukarna alias Kumbhakarna as also Bibhisarta. 

Of the VidySs named in the said passage Prajnapti is also 
found in the passage from Vasudevahindl (p. 164) referred to above. 

kalpa’; GuUanandi (circa 16th century Vikrama era) wrote Rsimai?<?ala-Yantra-Puj&; 
Arhadd&sa a contemporary of Ag&dhara wrote Sarasvatikalpa and A$Jdhara (1235 to 
1300 Vikrama era) wrote Gaijadharavalaya and Prati^thasSroddhira alias Jinayajna- 
kalpa'. Padmanandi (1385-1450 Vikrama era) who made an image of Sarasvati 
speak and Trikilya Yogi (circa 11th century) are some of the other Digambara 
Jain MSntrikas. 

* See VIranirv&Qa Samvat and Jain Kilagariani P. 123. 
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Stambhinl noted above as a common Vidyfi is found here as J alas tarn* 
bhinl (one which freezes or stops water) and Agnistambhini (one which 
cools down or extinguishes fire). Jay a and Vijaya may also be noted, 
as , these Vidyas and the deities of identical names presiding over 
them are mentioned in Surimantra as well as Vardhamana Vidya. 
The Prfikfta Vaubbhava might mean Vagudbhava i.e. Sarasvatl or 
Vfiyudbhavfi meaning one that generates stormy wind or cyclone. 
Isani, Shakti and Kauberi are Vidyas apparently connected with 
Sankara, Shakti and Kubera. Candall is the same as Svapaki or Mfitangl 
and NindrfinI is the same as Avasw&pini noted above. The flying lore 
is here thrice referred to. It is also mentioned in Vasudevahiijdi and 
as Utpataniin Sutraki tfinga. Bandhanl (one which binds) and MocanI 
(one which releases) are also found in Vasudevahindl. 

We should note here the fact that Padmacarita alias Padma- 
purfina, which appears to be a very close Sanskrit rendering by Sri 
Ravisena a Digambara Jain Achfirya (634 Vikrama era) of Pauma- 
cariyam, has the said passage from Paumacariyam rendered verbatim 
in Sanskrit. There are two or three differences which can be accounted 
for by variant readings. We might however, note one which cannot 
perhaps be so accounted for: Adarsani for Visannfi. Adarsani can be 
identified with Tiraskaririi alias Antardh&ni already mentioned. Instead 
of AvaswSLpinI we have Nindrapl. 

Sri Hemacandrficfirya in Trisasthisalfikfipurusacaritra Parva 7, 
canto 2 appears to have taken the said passage describing Vidyfis 
from the said Padmacaritra but has additionally mentioned Rohipi, 
Gaurl and Gandh&ri, which are mentioned in Vasudevahiiidi as well 
as in AvasyakacurnI (pp. 161-162) as Mahfividyfis. All the three works 
describe Rfivarta as accomplished in 1000 Vidyfis. (See Pauma. VIII, 
6; Padma. IX, 134-all Vidyfis; and Tri§asthi loc.cit ). 

The importance of the above references is that they occur in 
works which were composed long before the influence of TSntrikas 
made itself felt on contemporary literature and at least as regards 
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SutrakrtS.ngainawork composed earlier than even the origin of Tantras. 

They prove the existence of VidySs not only about the time 
these works were written but also in very ancient times specially 
because they are described in such a matter-of-faet way in SutrakrtSLnga 
and are associated with legendery characters of gfeat antiquity described 
in the said subsequent works. 

SrI, hrI, dhrti, kIrti, buddhI & LAK$Ml 
We have already shown existence of Jain Mantric deities in 
olden times. We might here refer to the footnote on page 201 ante 
giving a reference from Sri Bhagavati Sutra IX, 11, Sutra 430 to a 
marriage-present of the idols of the six deities. Sri, HrI, Dhrti, KIrti, 
BuddhI and LaksmI. They seem to have been chosen as marriage- 
present because they are believed to bring prosperity. It was HrldevI 
amongst these who inspired Udyotanasuri otherwise known as D&ksinya 
-cinha to write his beautiful story named KuvalayamalSL. 

JAIN NARRATIVE LITERATURE VIDYAs AND MANTRAS 
Not merely the works already referred to but the whole of the 
Jain narrative literature is full of stories containing descriptions of 
miraculous achievements performed through the aid of Mantra, Mani* 
or gems, or Medicine and of VidySdharas, Mantra-sadhanas and their 
incidental dangers. We would particularly refer to Sri Haribhadrasuri’s 
SamarSiccakahSL, the said KuvalayamSla, Sri Siddharsi’s Upamitibhava- 
prapanc§.-Kath& x , Sri Dhanap&la’s Tilakamanjarl, Sri Laksmanagani’s 
SupSlsanSha-cariyain and SrlHemacandrac&rya's Trisasthi-sal5ka-puru§a 
-caritra and Sri Somaprabh&cSrya’s Kum5rapSla-Pratibodha. 

We shall give some references from Tilakamanjarl. At p. 25 ff. 
occurs Mintric initiation of the king when he obtained Aparajita Vidya 
for Sadhana of RajalaksmI; at p. 37 occurs worship of Sri and at p. 


* srawt qjsrqfSrd'nfhrrq, i 

X Its famous author Siddharsi calls it composed by the goddess of speech 
in the colophon thereof . 
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326 ff. occurs Sicilian! of Vidyis through Mfintric worship of their 
idols. Eight chief Vidyis including Prajnapti and Rohifli are there 
described. They come to this world from heavenly nether regions to 
offer boons to the Sidhaka. This last is an important reference as it 
shows that of the sixteen chief Vidy&devls presiding over the two 
regions of VaitSdhya eight are described as they preside over one of 
the said two regions. Limitation of space does not permit us to discuss 
the numerous references even from the works already named. We 
would refer the curious reader to the article “Magic and Miracle in 
Jain Literature” by Kalipada Mitra commenced in The Jain Antiquary 
Vol. VII No. II p. 81 and continued in subsequent issues. 

AUSPICIOUS AND PROTECTIVE MANTRIC RITES 

We must however state that there are frequent references to 
Bhuikamma or Bhutikarman, Kautuka, Mangala, Pr&yascitta, Balikarma 
and RaksSLvidhina, in the canon. Bhutikarma is besmearing the body or 
an object with ashes or earth or tying to it an amulet, charm or 
thread accompanied with recital of Mantras for protection of the 
person or the object against evil eye, evil influence, evil spirits or even 
illness and theft. Raksipottaliki used to be tied by Dikkumarls (female 
deities) to the wrist of a newly born Tirthankara as protection against 
evil spirits and evil eye. 

Balikarma is worship of or oblation to household deities. 
Raksividhina is a protective rite. Kautuka is putting a mark with 
ashes, soot or black pigment on the forehead, with the object of 
warding off evil. Mangala means auspicious objects like curds, unhusked 
rice Durvi grass and Siddh&rtha i.e. Sarsapa or white mustard and 
Priyascitta means expiatory or propitiatory rites toward off apprehended 
<evil indicated by bad dreams or movement or transit of planets. See Brhat- 
kalpa bhisya I, 1308 ff. SutrakrtSnga 11,2, 32; Bhagavati Sutra IX, 33, 
Sutra 380; Uttaridhyayana XXII, 9; Aupapitikasutra II & 27; Jambudvi- 
papannatti V, Sutra 114; JnStidharmakathi I, 1 Sutras 12 & 14 and 1,14 
Sutra 99; Vipikasutra I, Sutra, 28 p. 77; PrasnavySkarana I, 2 Sutra 
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7; RSjaprasnlya, Sutra 54 p. 120; VyavahSrasutra Sutra I; KalpasGtra III, 
Sutra 67 p. 62; UpSsakadasSiiga, I Sutra 3 & VII, Sutra 43, Avasyaka 
-brhadvrtti p. 518 and Panc&saka XIII, 24. 

Obtaining answers by questioning seers, who know future by 
gazing on a piece of cloth, mirror or crystal, sword, water, or wall aided 
by deities, or through Vidy&s giving answers in dreams, or through a 
deity like Ghantika Yaksa communicating the answer to the ear of 
a Dombi-is also classed with the above along with Nimitta or Divina¬ 
tion in Brhatakalpa I, v. 1314 which says that one employing these 
through pride is tainted with ‘Abhiyogika’ Karma which makes him 
subservient to other deities in the next life but if one employs these 
without any desire for personal benefit and only for enhancing the 
credit or reputation of the Jain fold and the Jain faith he becomes an 
‘Ar&dhaka’ or faithful devotee and earns Karma which would make 
him high-born in the next life. + 

We would stop here for a moment to show how this is a complete 
answer to all objections against Mantras and Vidyas and an explana¬ 
tion of what is really meant by inclusion of Mantras and Vidy&s in 
P&pa-sruta. * It means that by themselves they are not sinful but it 
is their abuse that makes them so and that they are called Papasruta 
only because of such possibility of their abuse; otherwise the fact that 

+ Cf. BhagavaUsutra III, 5; Uttaradhyayana XXXVI, v. 262 p. 709. See Th&p&Aga 
IV, 4, 354 p. 274 for 5 Bhivan&s. 

* Besides Sutrakrt&Aga II, 2, Sutra 30 already referred toThapanga IX,3, S0tra678 
p. 451, and Samavayanga XXIX p. 49 term Mantras and Vidyas ‘PapaSrutas’. The last 
mentions works on Vidyas like Rohini and others, works on Mantras of Cetakasand 
others, and works on Yoga i.e.herbs orpowders meant for other’s fascination or control. 
Uttaradhyayana XXXI v. 19 also prohibits employment of Papasruta; strangely the 
SaAgrahatjd verse cited by the commentator does not include Mantras and Vidyas but 
only Nimitta of eight kinds and sciences of singing, dramaturgy, architecture, medicine 
and archery and cites a SaAgrahapI verse in support w hich is also cited at p. 660 AvaSya- 
kasQtra by Sri Haribhadrasuri in his commentary. 
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Vidyl is defined a9 Srut& comprised in Purva would be a direct contra¬ 
diction as all PurvSs are sacred and Vidy& being part thereof is also 
sacred (See commentary on Vijj3.cS.rana Sutra 683 p. 794 Bhagavatf- 
sutra XX). VidyScSranas actually employ VidyS to enable them to 
move about in the air. They would not have done so if such use of 
Vidy&s had been prohibited or considered sinful. Sr! Vajrasw&mi an 
ideal Ach&rya also used VidySs (See his life described ante). * 

Had there been anything objectionable inMantras and Vidy&s perse 
the person employing the same properly would not have been considered 
an Ar&dhaka. Not only that but as we shall show further on a MSLntrika 
failing to employ Mantra on a suitable occasion is termed a Vir&dhaka 
or an offender against Faith. Of the triple essentials namely Darsana- 
faith, JnSna-knowledge and CSritra-conduct M&ntric SSdhanS and 
Mantra-prayoga involve slight transgression against conduct only which 
can be atoned for by expiatory rite as is performed by a SSLdhu after 
even careful movement for necessaries of life of an ascetic. That would 
be the case if there is no abuse of Vidy&s and Mantras; otherwise it 
might be an offence against all the three essentials including the prime 
essential-faith. * The Jains ordinarily recognise Mantras and Vidy&s 
for peace and tranquility of body mind and soul. See the following 
Sutra which is a part of Pratikramana i. e. confession and repentence 
ceremony daily performed by the Jains wherein deities devoted to the 
service of the Jain fold are invoked for the peace and tranquility of the 
body mind and soul:— 

* Uttar&dhyayana XXXVI v. 262 elucidates the point, also Thao&nga IV, 4 sGtra 354. 

* BhagavatisGtra III, Udd. 4 to 6 dealing with projection of forms and things through 
Vaikriya Labdhi include a passage in Udd. 5 question 18 and 19 and answers thereto 
which says that a person employs miraculous power only because of Ka$&ya (anger, 
pride, deceit and covetiveness otherwise termed Rlga-attachment and Dve$a-a version) 
affecting him and that therefore confession and repentance are necessary. This would 
apply equally to employment of Vidy&s and Mantras. 
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REFERENCES TO VIDYAs AND MANTRAS FROM SCRIPTURES 
Jain scriptures while giving rules as to how a SSdhu should obtain 
his food by begging state that he should not in obtaining food commit 
any of the sixteen faults including employment of VidyS, Mantra, 
Curija or magical powder and Yoga-a mixture of drugs or Mula i. e., 
roots or herbs meant for a charm: 

uif SI eirsfa i \ 

^1$ ntft uwt ^ II 

gfs-i qssj wrt 3n*i at i 

3 c wrj| 4^1 ^ ^ani-%°*R3%, y»«,yo\ 

AcArANGA AND UTTARAdHYAYANA 
Besides Pindaniryukti, commentary on AcarSnga II, 1 Sutra 
273 and commentary on ThanShga III, 4 Sutra 196 also describe the 
said sixteen faults. Similarly UttarSdhyayana XV, vv. 7 & 8 say that 
he is a S&dhu who does not maintain himself by employment of VidyS, 
Mantra and medicine and gives them up. UttarSdhyayana XXIV vv. 
21-25 while describing eight essentials for observance of S&dhus called 
‘PravacanamStrs’ and particularly the three ‘Guptis’ say that a SJLdhu 
should carefully control himself from a resolve involving injury to 
others and execution thereof through concentration or recital of Mantras. 
Similarly UttarSdhyayana XVIII, 31 says that a S&dhu should turn 
back from divination through questioning deities etc. and from employ¬ 
ment of Mantras for fulfilling desires of others. 

There is a reference to OmkSra in UttarSdhyayana XXV, 29. 
UttarSdhyayana-Niryuktiv.88 refers to AngavidyS and v.118 to Pr&sSda- 
pfitana VidyS i. e. VidyS which brings down a palace. Commentary 
on UttarSdhyayana VI, p. 263 describes K&maghata i. e. a wish-grant¬ 
ing pot obtained through VidyS. 

thaNANga 

ThSnSnga V, 2, Sutra 440 mentions Rddhi-Labdhi i. e. miraculous 
powers acquired by development of the soul, and the commentary thereon 
describes some of the principal ones. ThanSnga V, 3, Sutra 449 men- 
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tions five kinds of purifications which include M&ntric purification through 
SucividySL. * IX, 3, Sutra 692 mentions Ambada who was 

a Vidyidhara and a Jain layman in the time of Sri Mah&vira. Th&n&nga 
X, 3, 755, mentions the miraculous works described at p. 151 ante; 
and Sutra 776 mentions Tejolesya i. e. miraculous power of destruction 
acquired by performance of austerities which could burn a person to 
death or consume any object. SltalesyS is a counter to the said Tejolesya 
and extinguishes the fire generated by the latter. Sri Mahavlraswami 
employed SltalesyS to protect his pupil GosSla from being burnt to 
death by an ascetic named VesiySyana through Tejolesya directed 
against Gosala. See for the said account Bhagavatlsutra XV, Uddesa 
1, Sutras 543, Avasyakacurni pp. 298-299 and Trisasthisalakapurusa- 
caritra IV, vv. 117-119. Sri Gautamaswami went up Mt. Astapada by 
use of miraculous power viz. Janghacarapa-labdhi to make obeisance 
to the images of the twenty-four Tirthankaras in the temple constructed 
there by Sri Bharata.the eldest son of Sri Rsabhadeva-See Avasyakacurni 
p. 383, and Avasyaka Brahat-tlka p. 287. The reader would see from 
these accounts that there is no absolute prohibition against the use of 
miraculous powers. 

SAMAVAyANgA rAyAPASENI AND JAMBUDVlPAPRAJNAPJI 

Samavayanga LXXII, p. 83 mentions seventy two <jyts for man 
which include Vidya and Mantra as the 47 th and 48th arts. The names 
of the 45th and 46th arts are the names of two Vidyas mentioned in 
Sutrakrtanga II, 2, Sutra 30 described ante. Rajaprasnlya, Sutra 83 des¬ 
cribes them differently; commentary on Jambudvlpaprajnapti II, Sutra 30 
reproduces the 72 arts from Rajaprasnlya but gives independently 64 
arts for woman which include Mantra and Tantra as the 4th and 5th 
arts. As these seventy two or sixty four arts were expected to be 
acquired by everybody i. e. all house-holders who desired to be classed 
amongst the learned according to the standard prevalent in fortner 


* Sucividjfa is described at p. 14 B of Nirv3pakalik3. 
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times, it shows that the generality of people used to be versed in VidySs 
and Mantras in those times. 

bhagavatIsOtra, jnAtAdharmakathANga, antakrtdaSANga, 

vipAka & uvavAi 

At Page 149 ante we have giveh a reference to R&yapaseni, 
Sutra 53 which describes Sr! Kesi Kumaras'ramana as being prominent 
in the knowledge of Vidyas and Mantras Similarly 

at p. 174 ante we have stated that according to a set description 
all Ganadharas are said to be MantrapradhSna and VidySpradhSna. 
We would cite Jn&t&dharmakatha I, 1, Sutra 4 and Vipakasutra I, 
1 Sutra 1 where Arya Sudharma is so described. We have also 
referred to p. 32. Aupap&tika Sutra where “Theras” are also similarly 
described. Bhagavatisutra 5, Sutra 108 has a similar description of 
‘Ther5s’ of Sri Parsvanatha. These descriptions conclusively show how 
the Jain canon views Vidy&s and Mantras. It would not have so 
described-as it has done-Ganadharas and Theras, if it considered 
Vidy&s 'and Mantras had something inherently sinful or derogatory, 
because in that case such description would not in anyway redound 
to their credit or properly represent the very high qualities acquired 
by living ideal ascetic life by these persons. As the said attributes are in 
juxtaposition with others describing the very high and rare qualities 
of Ganadharas and Ther&s the said attributes also must be taken to 
describe their very high and rare qualities-not merely approved of but 
greatly acclaimed. Jnatadharmakatha I, 14, Sutra 99 mentions inter 
alia Curnayoga and Mantrayoga. The said passage throws considerable 
light on the condition of society in ancient times as it was commonly 
believed that ascetics were possessed of miraculous powers or had 
knowledge of Mantras or charm with ashes, clay or thread, magical 
powders or herbs, roots, bark, creeper, or a blade of Silika grass, pills, 
medicine or combination of medicines which would cause enchantment, 
fascination or bring good luck or prosperity to a person. SuvratS the 
Jain female ascetic, says that she would not even hear such things, 
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much less instruct anyone to employ same. As mentioned in the foot¬ 
note on p. 175 ante Antakrddas&nga III 8, Sutra 6 mentions worship 
of the image of Sri Haripegamesi. 

praSnavyAkaraNa 

PrasnSvySkarapa 1, 1 Sutra 7 (p. 28 et seq.) is a long Sutra and 
contains several references to Mantras important for our purposes. 
There are the following references:-‘Yantras’ meaning ‘Diagrams’ 
for the purpose of driving away the opponent etc; ‘Ahevana’ 
meaning ‘Attracting people’ and according to a variant reading ‘Ahivvana’ 
meaning ‘Rendering inimical’, ‘Avindhana’ meaning making ‘one posses¬ 
sed’, ‘ Abhiyogya’ meaning ‘making one subservient’-all this being done 
through Mantras or medicine. Further the Sutra refers to ‘controlling’ 
which destroys the mental power or will of the medium. These, 
though true in form, involve injury to living beings, so are, in spirit, 
untrue; and those who teach these to others are condemned. It includes 
taking or giving bath with charmed waters for prosperity, good luck 
etc., protective magical rites, as also Ssntikarma i. e. oblation to fire 
for obtaining peace or good health accompanied with recitation of 
Mantras. This shows widespread prevalence of Mantras and Mantric rites. 

Prasnavy&karana II, 2, Sutra 24 (pp. 113-114) praises ‘Truth’. 
Truth is said inter alia to contribute to accomplishment in the flying 
-lore of Vidy&dharas and C&ranas (flying-ascetics) as also Mantras, 
Medicine and Vidy&s. It also says all Mantras, Magical powders, recitation 
of Mantras, VidySs* and Jambhagas (i. e. the deities concerned with 
Mantras, VidySs and Wealth), Economics, weapons, Arts and Scriptures 
have truth as their base. 

vipAkaSruta 

The last of the 11 existing Angas is Vipakasruta. Its II Srutaskan- 
dha, Sutra 4 (p. 54) narrates the story of one Priyasena who would 
control the king, lords and others by employing VidySs and magical 

* Mantras as of Sri Haribegame§i and Vidyls such as Prajnapti and others. 
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powders for fascination or being invisible or charming, controlling or 
making others subservient. This does not require further comment. 

UpANgas 

Coming to the UpSngas besides the references already given 
UvavaT p. 28 refers to Sri MahSvira’s Sadhus possessed of various mira¬ 
culous powders (Labdhis) including Caranas which according to the 
Commentary means Jangh&cSranas and Vidyac&ranas (S&dhus posse¬ 
ssing miraculous powers through austerity and VidyS enabling them 
to fly through the air),-see Bhagavati XX, 9, Sutra 683 p. 793 and 
commentary thereon p. 794. Vijjaharas (persons accomplished in 
special Vidy&s like Prajnapti and others), and Agasativ&ino (persons 
capable of bringing down from the sky in form of rain desirable 
objects like gold etc. and also undesirable objects like dust, pebbles 
etc). RSyapaseni Sutra 80 inter alia refers to Mantraprayoga thought 
of by queen Suriyakanta to kill king PaesT. Pupfiya-Puspika IV (p. 31 
A) refers to Vidya-prayoga and Mantraprayoga for getting issue. 
daSavaikAlika and prabhAvakas 

Amongst Mulasutras Dasavaikalika Adh. II, v. 6 mentions ‘Agan- 
dhana’ snakes who would not suck up again poison from the part of 
the body bitten by them once they have emitted it and would prefer 
to be burnt to death under Mantric compulsion. The other kind of 
snakes called ‘Gandhana’ are the common snakes who when forcibly 
drawn back by Mantras suck up the poison from the bite being compelled 
to do so by Mantrikas. Dasvaikalika Adh. VIII, 2, 51 says that aSadhu 
should not communicate inter alia Mantra or Medicine or magical 
powder or the science of divination or dreams or astrology as the same 
involves injury to living beings. This presumes knowledge of Mantra 
etc. on the part of the Sadhu. Commentary p. 41 et seq. Dasavaikalika 
I mentions Avanamini and Unnamini Vidyas (the former brings down 
objects and things and the latter raises them up) possessed by a Matanga * 

* Quoted by Malayagiri in his commentary on VyavahSrasQtra, PIthiki, p. 28. See 
also NiSItha Bh5?ya, PIthika v. 33 (p. 20) which is the same with a variant reading. 
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(a member of the depressed class) and acquired from him by king 
Srenika. Commentary p. 58 DasavaikSlika Adh. I mentions invocation 
of a deity through VidyS for inducement of faith in a pupil and commen¬ 
tary p. 40 mentions reaching destination over a long route quickly 
through VidyS. The following v. 183 of DasavaikSlika-Niryukti (p. 
101) mentions eight kinds of persons who through their respective 
qualities add to the glory of the Faith. They are (1) persons possessing 
supersensual knowledge (2) or Miraculous power ‘Labdhi’ (3) Acharyas 
(4) Dialecticians (5) Excellent exponents of religion (6) Ascetics perfor¬ 
ming severe austerities (7) Diviners (8) Persons accomplished in VidyS 
and persons respected by the Royalty or the people. 

‘prabhAvakas* 

We give below a verse usually cited to describe eight kinds of 
persons who add to the glory of the Jain faith. 

“qiwtf wft# r gif $ srfh%8it v ^ I 

fg®n $ » *sf i iwgnr ^frrei n” 

o 

‘Eight kinds of persons are said to add to the glory of the Jain 
faith and they are (1) Exponent of religion (2) Exponent of religion 
through stories (3) Dialectician (4) Diviner (5) Ascetics performing severe 
austerities (6) Person accomplished in VidyS (7) Person accomplished 
in Mantras, magical powders, root and herbs (8) and Poet.’ 

The readers would note that persons accomplished in VidySs 
and Mantras are recognised as PrabhSvakas (adding to the glory) of 
the Religion. It would not have.been so if Mantras and VidySs were 
considered inherently sinful or if there was absolute prohibition against 
their employment. Avasyaka Sutra and its Curni and Brhat-tikS by 
Sri Haribhadrasuri have numerous references to Mantras, VidySs, 
MSntrikas, VidySdharas, Siddhas and allied subjects. We wquld com¬ 
ment only on the important amongst them. The same remarks apply 
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to two of the Six Chedasutras viz: Vyavhfira Sutra and Brhat-Kalpa, 
their respective Bhasyas and commentaries. 

AvaSyakasOtra 

Avasyaka-Niryukti v. 927 mentions eleven kinds of Siddhas 
including VidySsiddha, Mantrasiddha and Yogasiddha; and the follow¬ 
ing verses give their illustrations (See Curni p. 539 ff. & Brhattika 
p. 408 ff.). Niryukti v. 931 defines and distinguishes between Vidya 
and Mantra as mentioned in the note * on p. 147 ante. Niryukti v. 
932 says that the universal monarch of Vidyas is he who is accompli¬ 
shed in VidySs or at least one Mah&vidya like MahSpurusadattS as was 
Aryakhaputacarya. The commentary thereon says that Vidyas are 
accomplished even by obeisance to a VidySsiddha. Niryukti v. 933 
says that he is accomplished in Mantras who has mastered all Mantras 
or many Mantras or even a single principal Mantra as was the SSdhu 
who through Mantra pulled out and drew away through the air the 
columns from the front of a palace-gate. Niryukti v. 934 says that he 
is a Yogasiddha who is fully acquainted with all the mixtures of magical 
powders of miraculous effect or even one of them as was Arya Samita. 
(See note* p. 191 ante). At p. 452 there is an interesting account of 
Sadhana with a dead body and the miraculous effect of Pancaparamesti 
Mantra which protected the boy meant to be sacrified to the Vet&la 
by an ascetic who was seeking Siddhi as to Suvarna Purusa i. e.gold- 
man. At p. 407 obeisance to Arihanta is said to be the meaning of twelve 
Angas, as all the Angas are meant for purification of thought which 
is achieved by such obeisance also. Brhat-tlka p. 392 mentions Parasu 
VidyS acquired by ParasurSma and p. 401 describes ‘CSnd&las’ who 
were Vidyasiddhas. Brhat-tlka p. 812 mentions a compromise effected 
between a person who had recently embraced Jainism and one of the 
deities previously worshipped by him, where by the layman agreed to 
worship the deity on account of insistance by the latter if the deity 
agreed to remain by the side of the images of Jinas. This shows that 
as long as a person worships Tirthankara as the only divinity who 
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could lead him on the path to Salvation, he would not be committing 
an offence against Faith if he worshipped a deity either subsidiary to or 
attendant on Jinas for some wordly object or only out of compulsion. 

The story of Gandharva NSgdatta p. 65 ff. Curni and p. 565 ff. 
Brhat-tika, Avasyaka Sutra shows the prevalence of snake-charming 
and curing persons bitten by snakes through Mantras in ancient times. It 
was otherwise known as G&ruda VidyS. The persons accomplished in it 
were styled Gandharvas, perhaps because snakes are charmed by Mantras 
to the accompaniment of music. P. 605 Brhat-tikS cites the following 
verses from Dhyanasataka of the famous gloss-writer Jinabhadragani 
Ksam§.sramana wherein the removal of poison from the body of a 
person bitten by a snake through Mantras is given as an illustration 
of how soul is freed from the poisonous brooding of the mind by Sri Jina. 

Jjfar fas 3% I 

goftssrfarcu* qsmtfrasnfar n 

qwsjfir firw? wtfl* aaftfr II 

Niryukti vs. 220, 227 & 228 state that ‘Kautuka’ through appli¬ 
cation of ashes, science of divination and obtaining answers by 
questioning Inkhiijik&-DombI (who ties small bells to her ears and 
jingles them when Ghantika Yaksa whispers in her ears the answer to 
her question which she communicates to the person consulting her) 
arose in the time of Sri Rsabha. Niryukti v. 508 mentions Mahabhutika 
Indraj&lika i. e., one who is able to create hallucinations. Niryukti v. 
218 says that PujS-worship of Nagas and others arose in the time of 
the universal monarch Bharata, son of the first Tirthankara Sri Rsabhade- 
va. Utsava-celebration in honour of Indra also arose in his time. 

PISTDANIRYUKTI 

Another Mulasutra, Pipdaniryukti has several references to Vidy&, 
Mantra, Curna, Yoga and Anjana besides the one already cited above. 
V. 52 p. 21 refers to consultation with a deity for divination by an 
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ascetic who is constantly attended upon by deities pleased with him 
because of his severe austerities. V. 462 (p. 133) refers to miraculous 
powers obtained inter alia through VidyS. such as driving away or kill¬ 
ing an opponent. V. 465 (P. 134) refers to ‘Labdhi’ (miraculous power 
obtained through development of soul). Pindaniryukti vv. 494-500 and 
BhSsya v. 44 refer to Vidya, Mantra, Curpa, Anjana and Yoga. 

They mention as illustrations of their employment a S&dliu who 
obtained rich food from a very miserly and mean person through pre¬ 
vious enchantment of his house; Padaliptasuri who cured King Murunda 
of severe headache by moving his index-finger round his own knee accom¬ 
panied with mental recitation of Mantra; two young sSdhus who became 
invisible by application of magical collyrium to their eyes and who used 
to dine with King Chandragupta unknown to him, but were discovered 
by C&nakya; and Arya Samitasuri (see note p. 191 ante) who through 
mixture of magical powders divided the waters of the river Bena and 
crossed over to the opposite bank. The said passage also describes the 
evils likely to follow from the employment of VidyS or Mantra viz. 
that the opponent might employ counter-VidyS or Mantra and might 
paralyse, drive away or kill the person who first used Mantra or VidyS; 
or there may be a scandal amongst the people that the person employ¬ 
ing VidyS or Mantra is deceitful and lives sinfully, harming others, and 
might be arrested, tortured, made to give up the dress of SSdhu or 
might be capitally punished on a complaint being made to the Government 
that he is a magician injuring others through magical practices. 
Pindaniryukti v. 499 states that there might be an exception in the case 
of a properly qualified person; AchSrya Malayagiri in his commentary 
thereon says that such a person should employ Mantra for the sake of 
the Jain fold. x This makes it quite clear that the Jain scriptures although 
prohibiting employment of Mantras and Vidy&s generally recognise an 
exception and recommend employment of Mantras and Vidy&s by a 
properly qualified person for the sake of the Sangha. 

x ‘‘OTtnfcpfcft nwftsfo i” 
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vyavahAra sOtra 

BhSsya v. 118 of VyavahSra-PithikS (p. 41) prescribes contem¬ 
plation through Pancamangala i. e. Pancaparamesti Mantra in case 
of any ill-omen. VyavahSra I, BhSsya v. 82 (p. 74) says that a SSdhu 
may stay on with another who is possessed of VidyS or Nimitta till 
he learns the same from him. Commentary on BhSsya I, v. 90 (p. 76) 
says that as a rule one should not enter into a controversy with a powerful 
king. If he, however, persists he should be controlled through VidyS 
Curpa etc. BhSsya I, (p. 84) vv. 130 and 131 recommend that a debater 
about to enter into a debate should be inter alia taught VidySs which 
are counter to those of his opponent. VyavahSra Bhasya I, p. 121 
says that a SSdhu possessed of Labdhi or VidyS should bring round 
an inimical king through Labdhi, VidyS or Mantra. VyavahSra BhSsya 
I, p.137 says that one desiring to confess and repent should resort to 
Korantaka garden in Broach and invoke the presiding deity observing 
a three day’s fast and carry out expiatory austerities as might be 
prescribed by the deity. 

VyavahSra BhSsya III v, 181 et seq. refer to the case of a 
SSdhu who becomes distracted having been charmed through VidyS, 
Mantra or magical powder and prescribe that if he cannot be cured 
of such fascination by persuasion of the person employing the same, 
counter-VidyS should be employed to remove such fascination and 
engender repugnance instead in the mind of such person towards the 
SSdhu. As an example is mentioned the austere SSdhu who through 
his miraculous powers protected a Jain female ascetic from the clutches 
of the Buddhists. BhSsya II, v. 185 throws abundant light on the 
propriety of employment of Mantras in such cases * and v. 191 says 
that a SSdhu should be protected from his opponent through pursuasion 
or threats or by employment of such miraculous power as. one possesses; 

♦ fores sarai sifnmfaoit l 
ifcrea 3 jv^rerea fonnren iivmi 
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how can one neglect one’s adherents although he has power to protect 
them. 

aigsraot qj qrr ^ rotM ?r%nrr i 
m 3%?^ n *1^*111 

If a Sadhu who had been a slave is claimed back by his master 
Vyavahara Bhasya II, v. 220 prescribes that Vidyas or Mantras should 
be employed to secure his freedom. 

Vyavahara Sutra Bhasya IV, v. 12 states inter alia that Vidyas 
have to be repeated and Prabhrtas and Nimitta are to be studied in 
a solitary place; Acharya and Upa.dhyS.ya may do so going elsewhere. 
VyavahSra Bhasya IV, v. 339 refers to Sutra commencing with Na- 
mukkSra, i. e. Pancaparamesti Mantra. Vyavahara Bhasya V, v. 18 
refers to Vidya, Mantra, Cfirna Nimitta and astrology. Vyavahara 
Bhasya V, v. 121 etseq. state that an Acharya must acquire Vidya 
Mantra etc. to remedy serpent-bites. V. 136 describes various Vidyas 
such as ‘Duta’ where the messenger or representative is treated 
instead of the person who is ill and the latter is cured; ‘Adarsa’ in 
which the reflection in a mirror is magically treated and the person 
who is reflected is cured; ‘Vastra’ in which with a piece of cloth over 
which Mantra is recited passes are made over the body of the affected 
person and he is cured; ‘Darbha’ in which a blade of grass is so used; 
‘TSlavrnta’ in which a palmyra fan is so used, and the affected person 
is cured; ‘Capeta’ in which someone is slapped and the affected person 
is cured; and ‘Antahpura’or harem in which passes are made over one’s 
own body instead of that of the affected person and the latter is cured. 
BhSsya V, vv. 139-140 say that a female ascetic may recite Mantra but 
not Vidyas unless it has been previously acquired by her i.e.before initiation. 

Vyavahara Bhasya VI, v.,148 says that an Acharya must be 
protected lest a woman should cast a spell upon him or bring him 
under her control. Vyavahara Bhasya VI, v. 154 says that an Acharya 
has to recite Vidyas and Mantras and study sciences dealing with Nimitta 
and Yoga in a solitary place, so he should not go out to beg food. 
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If there be any doubt still lingering in the minds of the readers 
as to SadhanS. or practice of Vidyas and Mantras by Jain Sadhus it 
should be thoroughly dispelled by vv. 251-252, VyavahSrasutra BhSsya 
VI, which say: ‘Ach&ryas repeat Vidyas on every ‘Parva’ i. e. the 
middle day of the month or the fortnight. The middle day of the 
fortnight i. e. the eighth day is considered ‘Parva,’ so also the middle 
day of the month, i. e. the fourteenth day of the dark half (of the 
month); other ‘Parvas’ being the days of the eclipse of the sun and 
the moon.’ * 

Siddhaputras and Siddhaputris are referred to at various places 
as also S&rupikas in VyavahSrasutra-BhSsya, (See Udd. IV v. 134 ff; 
Udd. V v. 74 Udd. VII vv. 13, 17; Udd. VIII v. 288). Nimitta, 
VidySL, Mantra, Curna and Yoga are referred to in v. 3 Udd. VII. 
V. 187 * Udd. VII uses as an illustration the fact that whatever the 
universal monarch of VidyS. utters becomes VidyS, but that it is 
accomplished at the proper time and place; so the utterances of Jina 
which are possessed of eight qualities should be recited with due regard 
to time and place and not indiscriminately at all times and at all 
places. V. 201 Udd. VIII refers to ‘Abhiyoga’ superior force i. e. charm¬ 
ing or controlling. Sutra 8, Udd. X, p. 97 and the Bhasya thereon 
respectively refer to and explain ‘Ganasobhf. i. e. one who adorns the 
fold. It says: ‘A dialectician as mentioned in the 1st Uddesa, an exponent 
of the religion through appropriate stories, a diviner and one possess¬ 
ing miraculous powers through VidyS adorn the fold.’ 

NlSlTHA SOTRA 

Nisltha Sutra XIII Uddesa is full of references to Kautuka 

* f<rren°i qftqrft q«% qs^ q I 

q«i got ft* irw g irmh 
qww qqg qrcw ^ qfNtai gfasq I 
ft in qsq ’qqqjm iiq<^n 

x ftssn sifinw fqsfqqft qrftrit I 

ftssu q>i% ^ font? ih^ii 
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etc., Nimitta, dream, VidyS, Mantra, Yoga and Curna and says that 
if they are employed for or communicated to the followers of other 
religions or even to Jain householders, the Sadhu so doing shall 
perform penance as therein prescribed. It is apparent from this that 
he does not commit any sin if the same are employed for or communica¬ 
ted to Jain Sadhus. We are however not left to gather the meaning 
in such an indirect manner for Bhasya verse 4284 and the Curni 
thereon (p. 841 s. y. 1996 Edn.) state the exceptions clearly: one 
should in exceptional circumstances employ Kautuka etc. or communicate 
Mantra. The exceptional circumstances are specified to be epidemic, 
famine, kingly oppression, fear, illness, blockade of roads, necessity to 
ascertain the cause of any strange happening, debate, or for adding 
to the glory of the faith. * 

Nis'itha Pithika (pp. 8-9) refers to Matanga Harikes'a who was 
accomplished in Avanamini and Unn&minI Vidyas and illustrates how 
humility and respect for the Guru are necessary in a Sadhaka for 
acquiring accomplishment in Vidyas. Nisitha Uddesa I, Bhasya v. 410 
(see Curni thereon p. 125) states that for the purpose of acquiring 
Vidyas a Sadhu may cultivate friendly relations with a householder 
or a lax Sadhu (Pasattha). Nisitha Uddes'a XVI, Bhasya v. 63 refers 
to Ratnadevata, Suci-Vidyas and Matanga Vidyas named Gauri and 
G3.ndha.ri; compare Brhatkalpa Bhasya Udd. I, v. 2508. Nisitha Uddesa 
XVI Bhasya v. 472 says that one may adopt another Acharya as 
a preceptor for acquiring Vidya Mantra and Nimitta and it would be 
deemed to be done for enhancing the glory of the Faith. + 

The most important reference however is at p. 1105 Nisitha- 
curni Uddesa XVI, Bhasya v. 571 which states that in case Sadhus 
get accidentally lost in a dense jungle and are unable to find their 

x *PT itwrot I 

q qnfr qqreqqr n vv* II 

+ Cf. Brhatkalpa Udd. V. Bhasya v. 5473. 
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way to an inhabited quarter, they should resort to contemplation of 
the sylvan deity (who may be attached to the Jain Faith), assuming 
KSyotsarga pose. The deity thus invoked would tell them the way to 
an inhabited place or guide them there through some miracle such as 
the appearance of an illusory herd of cows in some part of the forest 
going to such a place. The significance of the said reference is that 
the Jain sacred scriptures under special circumstances sanction invocation 
of such deities by S§dhus for such and similar purposes, just as VyavhSxa- 
sutrSL Udd. Xp. 137 sanctions invocation of the deity presiding over 
Korantaka at Broach for ascertaining appropriate expiatory austerities 
for due performance of Repentence.+ 

mahAniSItha 

Adh. Ill Udd. 11 gives Vardhamanavidy& alias. AparajitS Maha- 
vidySL. It is also given at the end of Adh. VIII after the colophon. 
SrutadevatS. Vidya is set forth in Adh. 1 v. 46ff. It is to be recited 
one lac times in a temple. These are known as two Mah&nisitha VidySs. 
Adh. VII Uddesa 4, AryS verses 19-20 give Kurukulla Mantra: 

WK* * for protection against all kinds of dangers (vv. 19-23). 

brhatkalpasOtra 

Commentary on Brhat Kalpa Pithika Bhasya v. 20 states that 
just as VidyS and Mantra are acquired by worship with due regard to 
material, place, time and devotional feeling so Mahgala or Benedictory 
verse comprising a prayer in the beginning of a work brings about 
completion thereof without obstacle and confers the desired fruit on 
the pupils studying the work. 

$ Cf. Brhatkalpa Bhasya Udd. I. vv. 3104 to 3110 and also the writer’s article entitled 
‘Place of Mantra, Vidyl and Tantra in Jainism’ Jain Yuga Vol. V, 1-3 pp. 53-56. 

* KurukullS is referred to in such an ancient work as Rudrayimala at p. 92 “ ? ywft 

l” as in Mahinisltha. It will not therefore be correct to say 
that Kurukull& is a Buddhistic deity borrowed by other pantheons. 
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Pithika Bhasya v. 146 refers to miraculous works which the 
commentary interprets as Mah5parijn5, ArunopapSta etc. Pithika Bhasya 
v. 291 mentions the incident of a Vidyadhara invoking a VidySL of 
which a word or two were forgotten by him and how Prince Abhaya 
by his ‘PadSnusari’ power supplied the same and acquired from the 
Vidyadhara the Vidya in return. Bhasya I, v. 1009 mentions as an 
illustration Sadhana of Vetala and its dangers when not properly 
performed. Bhasya I vv. 1308-1314 we have already referred to as 
describing Kautuka, Bhutikarma etc. and showing how and when a 
person employing the same as well as Vidya and Mantra become 
‘Aradhaka’ and acquires Karma which would make him high-born in 
the next life. 

GHANTIKA YAKSA AND GHANTAkaRNA 
Bhasya I, v. 1312 (pp. 403-404) refers to Ghantika Yaksa who 
may probably be the same as Vira Ghantakarna. Tha Mantra of 
Ghantakarna+ styled Ghantadi Vidya is given after vv. 10-12 Ch. VI, 
Vidyanus&sana and also in the commentary on v. 1 of Namiuna Stava. + 
As some are under the erroneous impression that Ghantakarna is a 
Buddhist deity we may note that Agni-Purana Adh. 50 vv. 41-42* 
describe his Dhyana with eighteen arms. He is therein described as 
destroyer of diseases and particularly Visfotaka-tumours or small-pox 
as is mentioned in his famous Mantra. The ancient lexicographer and 

} f ww s&ijTfti* Ttt: i 
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grammarian Vyadi, a contemporary of P&nini . (circa 350 B. C.) 
according to KathSsaritsSgara, IV Taranga, but who flourished certainly 
before Katy&yana mentions Ghantakarna as a ‘Gana’ of Siva: 

See SvopajnatikS. on v. 124 Abhidhanacintamani II, P. 89. 
Skandapurana, Kasikhanda, Uttarardha, Adh. 53, v. 8 and w. 30 to 
43 (p. 232) also mention Ghantakarna as a ‘Gana.’ of Siva. Harivamsa 
Bhavisyaparva Adhs. 79 to 83 refer to Ghantakarna and his meeting 
Sri Krsna in Badarikasrama and his worship of Visnu. 

YoginI Tantra (p. 461) v. 101+ also mentions Ghantakarna as 
one of the Viras. Jinaprabhasuri refers in his Vividha-Tlrtha-Kalpa 
(p. 86) to a shrine of Gharitakariia Mahavlra on Sri Parvata really 
referring to the last Tlrtharikara Mahavlra. It may be of interest to 
note that outside the main temple of the famous Sri Badarl Narayana 
is a small temple wherein an image of Ghantakarna is even this day 
found installed. 

Bhasya I, v. 1318 says that employment of Nimitta i. e. Divina¬ 
tion through excess of pride would engender Asurl Bhavana (Demonic 
mood) which would bring about next birth in the Demon-class of 
deities. Commentary on Bhasya I, v. 2681 mentions creation of horses 
through the aid of Yoniprabhrta by Sri Siddhasenacarya. Bhasya I, v. 
2824 refers to Vidya. Bhasya I, vv. 2958-2964 mention employment 
of Vidya to ward off danger from beasts of prey, invocation of a deity 
for the purpose through contemplation by a Sadhu usually performing 
severe austerities, as also heroic physical self-defence. Besides Gaurl and 
Gandhari Vidyas already referred to (Bhasya I, v. 2508) there are 
references to Prajnapti Vidya (p. 56), Mohin! and StambhanI Vidyas 
(Bhasya III, v. 4809, p. 1291; also commentary on Bhasya I, v. 2744) 
and Abhogini Vidya (Bhasya III v. 4633, p. 1250). 

} aresitaa&r I 
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Bh&sya III, v. 4624 mentions a case in which Mantra or Nimitta 
may be employed Bh&sya III, vv. 4632-4638 mention employment by 
S&dhus of Vidyas like AbhoginT, Nimitta and divination in case of 
theft of things meant for their use. Bhasya III v. 4809 mentions employ¬ 
ment of Stambbani and Mohan! Vidy&s as also physically dealing out 
punishment if the Sadhu is able enough through requisite training to 
do so e. g. to fight a thousand persons simultaneously. Bhasya IV. v. 
5593 mentions the qualifications of an Ach&rya who would depose a 
king inimical to the Jain fold and amongst such qualifications special 
mention is made of possession of miraculous powers through VidyS like 
Aryakhaput&cSrya. It also mentions K&lakac&rya who punished king 
Gardabhilla. Bh&sya VI vv. 6270-71 mention protection of the fold 
through employment of Vidya, Mantra, Curna etc. Bhasya VI v. 6302 
and commentary on vv. 6304 and 6308 mention cases in which Vidy&, 
Mantra and charmed pills may be used. 

payannAs 

In PayannSs the reference to Vidya Mantra Curna and Nimitta 
in vv. 798-799 Titthogali Payanno may be noted. There injury to 
others through Vidya etc. is deprecated and is said to entail wander¬ 
ing in unending cycle of births and deaths. The date of Titthogali 
Payanno is about the beginning of the 5th century Vikrama era. 

Angaculiya Ms. p. 3 refers in course of the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion to the rite of Vasaksepa over which Mantra has been recited by 
the Acharya after performance of Digbandhana rite i. e. the rite to 
ward off undesirable spirits and adverse influence from all quarters. 
It also refers to Vardham&na Vidya. P. 20. refers to false S&dhus who 
practice astrology, Vidy&, Mantra and Tantra and keep laymen and 
laywomen pleased through practice of Karmana, Mohana and Vasika- 
rana. The concluding portion refers to VaggaculiS and VidyS-Mantra- 
Prayogas therein for S&nti. 

POPULARITY OF SrI PARSVANATH.VS WORSHIP 

At the commencement of the privious section hereof namely 
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‘Jain MantravSda and CaityavSsis’ we stated how the MSntric litera¬ 
ture comprised in the tenth Purva, VidySnupravSda may reasonably 
be supposed to belong to the age of Sri PSrsvanStha. Then we stated 
how he has been invoked in the hymn Uvasaggaharam and described 
the life led by several ParsvSpatySs who employed Nimitta involving 
use of Mantras and VidySs for obtaining necessaries of life and how 
MSntrikas adopted Sr! P5.rsvan5.tha as the Mantric deity par excellence.# 
Dharanendra, the principal attendant-deityx of Sri PSrsvanStha is 
connected with the origin of VidySs as stated above. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, VidySdharas + as well as all SSdhakas of Mantras and Vidyas 
especially worshipped Sri PSrsvanStha. ‘PurisSdSnlya’-respectedby the 
people-is the title of Sri Parsvanatha given in Kalpasutra which 
aptly describes his popularity not only during his life but also there¬ 
after. Moreover those Mantras and VidySs become popular of which 
the presiding deities are alert and respond quickly. It is believed that 
the attendant deities of Sri PSrsvanStha are alert and respond at 
once when invoked. Further from JnStSdharmakathSnga II Srutaskandha 
it appears that many of the female ascetic disciples of Sri PSrsvanStha 
became on their death the chief queens of Indras of different heavenly 
regions. All the chief queens of the twenty Ihdras of Bhuvanapati- 
deities, of sixteen Indras of Vyantara-deities, of the Moon and the 

* After Sri BhadrabShu, Sri Pidaliptasuri also invoked Sr! ParSvanJLtha in a Mintric 
hymn of 7 verses which is in the writer’s collection. We give here the first and the last 
verses thereof: | 
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Sun and the Vaimanika Indras Sakra and Isslna were disciples of Sri 
Pfirsvanatha in their previous life. Naturally, therefore, when invoca¬ 
tion is with the name of Sri Parsvanatha these highly placed powerful 
deities respond promptly and effectively aid and grant the desires of 
such worshippers. This also accounts for the popularity of the worship 
of Dharanendra and Padmavatl amongst Jains as they are the principal 
attendant deities of Sri Parsvanatha. We may add here that Sri Parsva¬ 
natha is worshipped at various places under hundreds of different attri¬ 
butes. Some of. them are mentioned at p. 86 Vividhatlrthakalpa, line 
10 onwards. The several Kalpas of Sri Parsvanatha included in 
Vividhatlrthakalpa also show the popularity of his worship. The con¬ 
nection of Sri Parsvanatha with the ancient Jain Stupa at Mathura 
also points to the same fact.* 

It is significant that Manadevasuri, the author of the hymn 
Laghusanti, although invoking Sr! Santinatha, the sixteenth Tlrthan- 
kara, for securing peace and tranquility incorporates therein the 
Mantra of Sri Parsvanatha as propounded by Kamatha (an attendant 
deity of Sri Parsvanatha) called Mantr&dhiraja. Similarly Vadivetala 
Sri Santisuri in his hymn named Brhat Santi invokes Sri Parsvanatha 
thus: ? eflft I ? l t n’ Similarly in Indranandi’s 

Jvalinlmata (Mantra Kalpa of the attendant deity of the 8th Tlrthah- 
kara Sri Candraprabha), III Adh., vv. 58, 59 it is stated that whatever 
a Mantrika does, should be in the name of ‘P&rsva Jina’ and that 
whatever he utters saying ‘Parsva Jinaya’ becomes Mantra. This 
shows with what great regard Mantrikas viewed invocation with the 
name of ‘Sri Parsva’. It is therefore unnecessary to dilate further 
on this point. 

ANTIQUITY OF PANCAPARAMESTl MANTRA 

We shall note below some inscriptional proof as to the antiquity 

* Epigraphia Indica II, Insri. XXIX p. 207 is an inscription on the image of Sri Parsva 
as is actually mentioned therein. It is a proof of the ancient and popular character 
of the worship of Sri P&r§va. 
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of Pancaparamesti Mantra. The famous Kh&rvel inscription which 
belongs to a date about two centuries before Christ begins thus:- 
‘NAMO ARAHANTANAM, NAMO SAVA SIDHAnAM’* 

These two clauses are practically the same as the first two 
clauses of Pancaparamesti Mantra. Cunningham’s Archaeological survey 
of India XX (which describes Mathura Inscriprions) Insn. No. XI, Plate 
XIII + begins with obeisance to Arhantas and Siddhas thus, ‘Namo 
ArhantSnam Namo Siddh&nam’ These two clauses are the same as 
the first two clauses of Pancaparamesti Mantra. It also refers to the 
fourfold congregation and is dated the year 62 which is equivalent 
to 140 Vikrama era. The said inscription shows that the said clauses 
were most probably borrowed from the famous Pancaparamesti 
Mantra and establishes the antiquity thereof. Again Epigraphia Indica 
Vol. I p. 383, Insn. No. Ill begins thus ‘Namo ArahantJinam’ i. e. 
‘Adoration to the Arhantas’ which is the first clause of Pancaparamesti 
Mantra.* 

That Sri Bhagavati Sutra, Kalpasutra and Avasyakacurni 
commence with the fivefold obeisance comprising the principal part 
of Pancaparamesti Mantra also shows the antiquity thereof. 

mantrakalpas, mantras and vidyAs 

Mantrakalpas are works dealing with Mantras and Yantras of 
various deities, their Puj& and its essentials, their SSdhana 
Homa, Bali etc., and Prayogas being particular employment of 
Mantras and Yantras for achieving various objects. Besides Mantra¬ 
kalpas mentioned in this Introduction arid Anubhavasiddhamantra- 
dvStrimsikS, PadmSvatikalpas, Sarasvatikalpas and AmbikSmantras 
contained in the appendices hereto, we note below some important 
available Mantrakalpas, Mantras and VidyJLs:- 

* See J. B. O. R. S., IV, p. 397 & XU1 p. 22 and Pricina Jaina Lekha Sarigraha 
Vol. I by Sri Jinavijaya. 

♦ See Vienna Oriental Journal Vol. I (1887) p. 173. 

t Insns. Nos. XVII (p. 390) and XXXIV (p. 397) Vol. I and Insns Nos. XXX to 
XXXII (p. 207) Vol. II Epigraphia Indica have the same obeisance. 
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1 NamaskJlramantrakalpa 2 PancanamaskSrakalpa 3 Panca- 
parame§ti MahS. Mantra Yantra Brhatkalpa 4 Mayuravahini Vidya 5 Can- 
draprabha Vidya 6 Candrapannatti Mantra S&dhana 7 Omkarakalpa 
8 HrlmkSrakalpas 9 Uvasaggaharamkalpas 10 SantikarastavamnSya 
11 Tijayapahuttastotr§,mn5,ya 12 Sattarisayayantravidhi 13 Nami- 
ugakalpa 14 BhaktS.marakalpas 15 Kaly&namandirakalpas 16 Logassa- 
kalpa 17 Sakrastavakalpa alias Namutthunamkalpa 18 Cintamani- 
kalpas 19 Cintamanikalpaseira 20 Cintamanisampradaya 21 Cinta* 
mani Mantramnaya 22 Cintamani Mantra Paddhati 23 .Mantradhiraja 
Kalpa 24 Atte Matte (alias Tribhuvana Vijayapataka Mantra) Mantra Kal- 
pa 25 Dharanoragendrastava Kalpa 26 Kalikunda Yantra Mantra Kal- 
pas 27 Kalikundaradhana 28 Sri Parsvanathakalpadrumamantramnaya 
29 Sighra sampattikara Parsva Mantra 30 Parsvanathamantraradhana 
31 Jirauli Parsva Mantra Kalpa 32 Parsva Stambhani Vidya 33 
Vasyakara Gauri Gandhari Parsva Mantra 34 Uvasaggahara Parsva 
Yantra 35 Visapahara Parsva Mantra 36 Putrakara Parsva Yantra 
37 Sarvakaryakara Jagadvallabha Parsva Yantra 38 Santikara Parsva 
Yantra 39 Vadavijayakara Parsva Mantra 40 Parsva Cakra Mantra 
41 Rsabha Cakra Mantra 42 Aristanemi Cakra Mantra 43 Vardha- 
mana Cakra Mantra 44 Simandhara Mantra 45 Dharanendra Laks- 
mikara Mantra 46 Dharanendra Kastapahara Mantra 47 Rakta Padma- 
vat! kalpa 48 Rakta Padmavatl Vrddha Pujana Vidhi 49 Saivagamokta 
Padmavati Pujana including Sadhanas of Rakta Padmavatl, Hamsa 
Padmavatl, Sarasvati Padmavati, Sabari Padmavatl, and Moksa Pad¬ 
mavati 50 Kamesvari Padmavati Mantra Sadhana 51 Bhairavl 
Padmavati Mantrasadhana 52 Tripura Padmavati Mantrasadhana 
53 Nitya Padmavati Mantrasadhana 54 Padmavati Dipavatara 
55 Padmavati Kajjalavatara 56 Mahamohini Padmavati Vidya 
57 Putrakara Padmavati Mantra 58 PadmavatTstotrakalpa 59 Pad¬ 
mavati Svapna Mantrasadhana 60 Padmavatikalpalata 61 Padmavati 


* Kalikunda yantra is given even in such a work on astrology (SvaraSistra) as Nara- 
patijayacaryi, pp. 277-278. 
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Mantra Kalpas (byMerutunga & others) 62 SatrubhayanSLs'anl PSrsva 
Vidya 63 ParavidyocchedanI Parsva Vidya, 64 Surimantrakalpas 
65 Vardhamana Vidyakalpas 66 Ganadhara Valayakalpas 67 Catur- 
vimsati Tirthaiikara Vidyas 68 Vidyanus'asana 69 Surapati Vajrapani 
Mantra 70 Cakresvarl alias Apraticakrakalpas (containing Raksa, Vada- 
vijaya, Satrunasa, Svapna, Ghatavatara, Laksmi, and Sarvasiddhikara 
Mantras) 71 Ambika alias Kusmandinikalpas 72 Jwalamalini alias 
Jwalini Kalpas, Yantras and Mantras 73 Siddhayika alias Kamacandalini 
Kalpa 74 Kurukulla Mantra Sadhana, 75 Pancangulikalpas 76 Prat- 
yangira Kalpas 77 Ucchistacandalini Mantrasadhana 78 Kama Pisa- 
cini alias Kama Pisadka Mantrasadhana 79 Cakresvarl Svapna Mantra 
Sadhana 80 Svapnavati Mantra Sadhana 81 Ambika Svapna Mantra 
Sadhana 82 Ambika Ghata-Darpana-Jala-Dlpavatara 83 Srutadeva- 
t8ghatavatara 84 Sasanadevi Mantra 85 Sri Rsabha Vidya 86 San- 
tinatha Vidya 87 Santldevata Mantrasadhana 88 Ghonasa Vidya 
89 Aparajita Maha Vidya 90 RogapaharinT Vidya 91 Vasupujya 
Vidyamnaya 92 Acchupta Mantra 93 Brahmasanti Mantra 94 Gaja- 
mukha Yaksa Mantra 95 §odasa Vidya-devT Mantras 96 Bharat! kalpa 
97 Vagvadinikalpa 98 Sarasvatlkalpas 99 Sarasvata Mahavidya (by Sri 
Bhadrabahu) 100 (a) Srutadevatavidya (b) Aparajitamahavidya alias Var¬ 
dhamana Vidya (c) Kurukulla Vidya mentioned in Mahanisitha Sutra 101 
Sridevlkalpa 102 Laksmi Mantra 103 Mahalaksmi Mantra 104Yogini Man¬ 
trasadhana 105 YaksinI Mantrasadhana 106 Siddhacakrakalpa 107 
Rsimandalakalpa 108 Sri Vidyakalpa 109 Brahmavidyakalpa 110 
Mariibhadrakalpas 111 Ghantakarna Kalpas 112 Ugra Virakalpa 113 
Ksetradevata Mantrasadhana 114 Krsna Gauraksetrapalasadhana 115 
Khodiya Ksetrapala Mantrasadhana 116 Bhairava Mantrasadhana 117 
Batuka Bhairava Mantrasadhana 118 Svarnakarsana Bhairava Man¬ 
trasadhana 119 Catussasthi Yogini Yantra 120 Sri Gautamaswami 
Mantrasadhana 121 Sri Vajraswami Mantrasadhana 122 Sri Jinada- 
ttasuri Mantrasadhana 123 Sri Jinakusalasuri Mantra Sadhana 124 
Sri Jinacandrasuri Mantra sadhana 125 Sri Hemacandrilcaryakrta Mantras 
126 Panca Pira Sadhana 127 Jnanarnava-Mantras 128 Visakalpas 
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(relating to diagram of 20) 129 PandariS Kalpa (relating to diagram 
of 15) 130 Uvasaggahara Caturvimsati Jinavarayantra 131 Sarvak&rya- 
kara Catustrimsat Yantra 132 Pansathia Kalpa (relating to diagram 
of 65) 133 Botteria Kalpa (relating to diagram of 72) 134 Vijaya- 
yantrakalpa 135 Vijayapat&kakalpa 136 JaitrapatakS Kalpa 137 
Arjunapat5k5kalpa 138 Hanumatpataka Kalpa 139 Trailokya Vijaya 
Yantra 140 GhantSrgala Yantra 141 Vajra Panjara Mah&yantra Kalpa 
142 Vajra Panjarar&dhana 143 Mrtyunjayas5dhan& 144 Candrakalpa(of 
Jagatsetha) 145 Diagrams of various numbers 146 Various Ausadhi- 
kalpas with relative Mantras e.g. Svel5rka,Svetagunja, AparajitS, Rudanti, 
Mayurasikha, Sankhavali, Sahadevi, Siy&lasrngi, M&rjarl etc. 147 Man- 
tr&valis 148 Pratlsth&kalpas. 

CONCLUSION 

Summing up the foregoing discussion on Jain Mantrav&da and 
its history from the most ancient times to the present day we may 
observe that it would be clear to the readers on a careful consideration 
of the materials placed before them that Jain Mantra v&da has its roots 
in the hoary past and is connected with Sri Parsvan&tha, and 
possibly with Sri Rsabhadeva, P&rsvapatyas, Naimittikas, Sarupikas, 
Siddhaputras, Caityavasis and numerous illustrious Ach&ryas and Yatis 
who kept the Mantric tradition alive from generation to generation. 
It has remained an integral part of Jainism and has not separated 
from it and developed into an independent school of thought or 
philosophy like Vajrayana which did develop into an independent 
school of Buddhism. The rigour with which the Jains dealt with laxity 
in observance of the rules of conduct for Sadhus by driving out of the 
fold those who least dared to tamper with the sacred fountains of 
Jainism, branding them as ‘Nihnavas’, acted as a great check upon 
the activities of the Jain M&ntrikas and Jain Mantrav&da did not degrade 
to the depth of adopting the abominable practices of Cin&cara etc. 
Jain Mantrav&da has taken its legitimate place in Jainism,as a kind 
of Yoga-Padastha DhySna, providing a practical and popular method 
of self-realisation through natural and convenient stages: Mantrayoga 
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for achieving individual or personal welfare, Mantrayoga for the general 
welfare and Mantrayoga without any exterior or worldly object meant 
only for the realization of the self. It has thus harmonised itself with 
the tenets of Jainism. 

Thus Mantars and VidySs have been recognised amongst Jains 
for securing the peace and tranquility of the body mind and soul from 
their respective afflictions howsoever caused. Mantrayoga is believed thus 
ultimately to confer even salvation on its practitioners if practised only with 
the object of realization of the soul. In the Purva literature as there 
are JnS.napravS.da and KarmapravSda so there is VidySnupravSda all form¬ 
ing important parts of the body of doctrines known as Jain philosophy. 
We may compare them with JnSna, Karma and UpSsanS of the Vedic 
philosophy. Here we conclude the general part of this Introduction. 



vContents 

W E now come to the work proper. It is entitled Sri Bhairava PadmS- 
vatl Kalpa as it deals principally with Mantras of Bhairavl PadmSL- 
vatl.* ‘Kalpa’ is explained by the commentator as MantravSda-samuha 
or a collection of Mantras. We have already stated that it deals with 
the MSntric worship of Sri Padmavatl, an attendant deity of Sri P&rsva- 
nSLtha. There are ten chapters in this work. The first chapter describes the 
high qualifications necessary for a S&dhaka. The second chapter deals 
with Ny&sas+ and Sakalikarana or the protective rite and the rite corres¬ 
ponding to Bhutasuddhi and DhySLna (v. 12). It also describes the method 
to ascertain whether a particular Mantra is favourable to the SSdhaka 
or otherwise. The third chapter deals with the mode of worship of 
the deity. The methods for the achievement of the sixfold MSntric 
object (Satkarma) are first described and the different MSntric Palla- 
vas, VinySsas, Postures, MudrSs, rosaries, modes of telling beads, 

* Ch. I v. 3 identifies Padmavatl with Totals, TvaritS, Nitya, Tripura, KSmasSdhinI 
and Tripurabhairavl. Nityas are sixteen, Tripurasundari being MahSnityS. TvaritS is 
the eighth Nitya and KSmasSdhinI is perhaps Kameivari Nitya-see Nityi §oda§ikS- 
rhava I, p. 26, vv. 26-30. TripurS has twelve ‘Bhedas’ i. e. variant forms-see 
JfiSnSrpavatantra XII, p. 39 ff. UddhSrako^a Tantra (p. 6 a) gives the twelve names 
including Bhairavl “ fag*! Wt fon ftgosi asr i 

‘mgsrr *!«%# ii 
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TripurSbhairavi is one of the names of Tripurasundari- see JfiSnSrpavatntra 
VI Pafala. This explains why Padmavatl is styled Bhairavl Padmavatl and this 
work Bhairava Padmavatl Kalpa. There is no doubt that the author indentifies 
Sri PadmSvatl with Sr! VidyS alias §oda£I. According to Niruttara Tantra 
Sundarl and Bhairavl belong to Srikula. For different forms of PadmSvatl 
mentioned here, see VidySnuSSsana, SamuddeSa IV, vv. 2 to 6 in PadmSsSdhana. 
For identification of TSrS with P a dmSvati see SSdhanamSIS vol. II p. 594 and of va¬ 
rious deities with PadmSvati see appendix 5 v. 20, as also p. 63 ante. 

«- Note the use of the five clauses of Pancaparame§ti Mantra for the purpose. 
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directions and periods of time are prescribed for the achievement of 
the different objects of M&ntric worship. The yantra for the worship 
of the Sri Padm&vati is then described followed by Pancopacara PujS. 
(five kinds of worship). Then the Mula-Mantra (principal Mantra), six- 
lettered, three-lettered and single-lettered Vidyas of Sri Padm&vati 
and Homa are described. The Mantra of Parsva Yaksa and Cint&mani 
Yantra are also described. 

The Panciriga or the five parts relating to the MSntrie wor¬ 
ship of a deity are Patala, Paddhati, Stotra, Kavaca and SahasranSma 
or a thousand names. This Panc&nga is a later innovation. In mo¬ 
dern works like Ssktapramoda there are Das&hgas or ten parts and 
even DvSdasSngas or twelve parts. This kind of elaboration has no¬ 
thing to commend as it merely mixes up the essentials with the non- 
essentials. The present work itself does not contain Stotra, Kavaca 
or SahasranSma of Sri PadmSvati but the same composed by other 
authors are given in the appendices to the main work. The third chap¬ 
ter as far as it deals with MantroddhSra can be said to correspond 
to Patala and the matter contained in the second chapter viz. NyS- 
sas, DhySna etc. combined with the remaining matter of the third 
chapter would correspond to Paddhati. One of the Satkarmas viz. 
MSrarjaJ is termed Nisedha i. e. one which is prohibited in confor¬ 
mity with the Jain doctrine of Ahimsa. 

The mention of PSrsva Yaksa is important to show that in 
the time of the author each Tlrthankara had a separate attendant 
Yaksa and Yaksiril. The last verse describes Cintamani Yantra differ¬ 
ent from the famous Yantra of that name. We may note here that 
ancient non-Jain works like NSradlyamahapurSpa describe Mantra for 

I Some Kalpas like Sri Cintamapi-kalpa go further and say that one should not even 
think of such karipas (see p. 33 Jain Stotra~sandhoha Vol. 11). It is stated in Jhin&rnava 
that such undesirable rites are described by saintly people only to satisfy the curiosity 
of ordinary people who would like to know whether Jain Mantras can achieve all kinds 
of objects which other Mantras are able to achieve. 
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Bali or oblation which is a Mantra of PadmSvatl. It is “^5*>TO 

II ” (See N5radTyamah5pur5na Adh. 85, vv. 133-134). Note 
the Prakrit dative inflection of Padmavatl which shows the Jain origin 
of the Mantra as the Jains used only Prakrit in the beginning. The 
fourth chapter describes twelve Yantras or diagrams for achieving 
different objects. The fifth chapter sets forth Yantras for accomplish¬ 
ing Stambhana i. e. stopping or paralysing persons and their activities 
and passing successfully through various ordeals. One of these Yantras 
relates to V3.rt5.ll alias Var5hl who is a Vidy5 allied to Sri Vidya 
and is known as Dandinl.* It is meant for stopping motion, paraly¬ 
sing an army or the tongue of a rival debater or appeasing an angry 
person. A Prakrit Mantra invoking the 1st Tirthaiikara Sri Rsabha 
referred to in v. 8 and set forth verbatim in the commentary thereon 
is a part of this Yantra. This establishes the connection of Sri Rsabha 
with MantravSda. We may also note that the commentary on v. 4 
gives a Prakrit Mantra eulogizing Pancaparamesti Mantra which is said 
to stop water and fire and to ward off great cala mities caused by an enemy, 
epidemic, a thief or the king. Mantra of Ucchista CandSlinI (Anga-Vidya 
of R3ja-MStangI or Raja SyamalS who is again a Vidya allied to Sri 
Vidya) given in v. 12 as part of the diagram for successfully facing various 
ordeals shows the popularity that MStanga Mantras had already attained. 
The sixth chapter gives Yantras and Mantras for attracting and fasci¬ 
nating women. Sri Ambika (whom the author perhaps identifies with 
NityaklinnS as appears from her Mantra) Krsna-M&tangini, Nityaklinna 
(the 3rd Nitya), Padmavatl and Katyayani (a Vidya allied to Sri 
Vidy5) are invoked for the purpose in the various diagrams described 
in this chapter. The seventh chapter describes Yantras and Mantras 
for controlling and making others amenable to the will of or subser- 

* Bahvrcopanisat identifies SodaSi alias Srividyi with various deities as follows:— 

" *n«i^ trar qta# *iaifwfo% *n 
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vient to the M&ntrika. Mantras arising from the five first syllables of 
Pancaparamesti Mantra and An&hatavidya and Prakrit Mantra 
invoking the 22nd Tirthankara Sri Aristanemi, and Mantras of Nitya- 
klinna and Candesvara may be noted. 

The eighth chapter gives various Mantras for divining future 
through gazing in a mirror or lamp-flame or sword or water or 
the thumb to which soot and oil are applied. V. 13 describes such 
a Mantra for gazing in a mirror which is there stated to have been 
composed by Sri Jina. This is very important as it ascribes authorship 
of a Mantra to Sri Jina. The ninth chapter describes various herbs, 
medicines and powders for charming and fascinating men and women 
and making them subject to one’s will, for gaining popularity, for 
striking terror in the heart of the enemy, for being invisible at one’s 
will, for increasing business or vigour and for contraception. The 
commentary on v. 18 gives a Mantra invoking the eighth Tirthankara 
for preparing collyrium meant for charming. 

The tenth and the last chapter deals with Garudavidya i. e. 
VidyS. for controlling and catching snakes and treating persons bitten 
by them. Mantras invoking Sri Parsva, Garuda, Bherunda SuvarnarekhS 
and Kurukulla* are described. A magic serpent is described who 
would go to and bite the enemy named. Then a Mantra is given to 
prevent such serpent from biting. The method of initiating a person 
and imparting to him the traditional Mantra is described. Pancapara¬ 
mesti Mantra with JayS, VijayS, AjitS, Apar&jitS, JambhS, Moha, Stam- 
bhS. and Stambhini are there described for worship in a Yantra and 
also ‘SvarnapadukSs’ of Sri Bhairava Padm&vatl. The pupil is warned 
not to impart the Mantra to a person who is not devoted to the 


* Garud&purSQa Adh. XIX vv. 14-15 gives Kurukulla Vidya “ WWJ II 

which is said to have been possessed formerly by Garuda for the protection of the three 
worlds. N&radiyamahapur&na Adh. 85 v.12 refers to Kurukulla. Garudapurapa Adh. 
XIX v. 23 &v. 19 respectively describe Bheruptfa (a Nitya) and Suvarparekha Vidyas. 
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Jain Faith and that he should impart it only to a person devoted 
to the Jain divinity, Jain preceptor and the Jain Faith. The author 
then mentions his preceptor Ajitasenngani and the fact of his 
having secured a boon from Sarasvati and composed Sri Bhairava 
Padm&vati Kalpa. 





e Author and the Commentator 


M ALLISEt^ASCRI is the author of Sri Bhairava Padmavatl Kalpa 
and Bandhusena is its commentator. 

Mallisepasuri a Digambara Jain Acharya of Sena-gana traces 
his descent in the colophon of the said work. He was the pupil of 
Kanakasenagani and the grand-pupil of Ajitasenagani to whom all 
the kings rendered obeisance. This AjitasenacSrya was none other then 
the famous Guru of King Racamalla of Ganga dynasty and his mini¬ 
ster and general Camundarai. In the colophons of his Nagakumara 
Kavya and JwjilinTkalpa also he describes himself as the pupil of Jina- 
sensuri. As Mallisejnasuri in the colophons of his work Mah&pur&na, 
and Bharatikalpa describes himself as the son of Sr! Jinasena, one is 
inclined to think that Jinasena must have been his father also. One 
cannot, however, be certain about it as Gurus are even now regarded 
in India as spiritual fathers. We have no more information about his 
parentage. 

Mallisena in the colophon of his said wark, Mahapur&na gives 
its date as Jyestha Sukla 5th Saka 968 (1104 Vikrama era). As his other 
works do not bear any date we are unable to fix even the period of 
his literary activity with any more certainty. We can only say that 
he flourished about the beginning of the twelth century of Vikrama era. 

From his titles* given in his various works, we can say that 
he was not only a great Mantrika but also a great poet of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, a grammarian, a dialectecian and also versed in all the 
sacred scriptures and was favoured by Sarasvatl with a boon. From 
his two Sanskrit poetical works, Mali&purana and N&gakum&ra K&vya 
it appears that he wrote in a simple and lucid style. Mahapur&na 
contains the biographies of 63 eminent men in 2000 verses and Naga 
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kum5ra K5vya is a small poetical works in 5 cantos containing 
507 verses. His fame however, rests on his MSntric works which 
apear to be mines of rare information no a cult which has 
always been very secretive and jealous of any information passing 
beyond its esoteric circle of adepts and initiates. Besides Sri Rhairava 
PadmSvatl Kalpa his Mantric works are BhSratl alias Sarasvatl-Kalpa, 
JwSLlinTkalpa and KamacSndalinl. alias Siddhayika Kalpa. 

vidyAnuSAsana 

Vidy5.nus5.sana, a great compendium of MSntric treatises com¬ 
prised in twenty four chapters containing nearly 7000 verses, is also 
ascribed to him. Probably, it is edited and enlarged by him. The 
text as now available contains several later additions and interpolat¬ 
ions of Pandita AsSdhara’s and Hastimalla’s Ganadharavalayas, As5- 
dhara’s Sarasvatistotra, and k&vana’s BSlagraha Cikits5 and quotations 
from Imadi BhattopadhySya’s Ganabhrd-Yantra-Puj5-Vidh5na and 
Mahasena’s Trivarn5c5ra. On a consideration of the opening verses 
1 and 2 and the verse 139 of the colophon which allude to Matis5gara 
we are inclined to believe that the author of at least the original 
nucleus was one named MatisSgara. The work contains a hymn of 
Sri ParsvanStha and large extracts from JwalSmalinI Kalpa both by 
Sri Indranandi of Dravida Sangha who was the pupil of Vappanandi 
and a grand-pupil of VSsavanandi and a famous Mantrika who flou¬ 
rished circa Saka 861 i. e. 996 of Vikrama era which is the date of 
his JwSlinikalpa. It must be therefore Matisagara who, as is stated ni the 
beginning of the work, extracted from and summarised ancient M5ntric 
works of different authors, * and he must have flourished subse- 
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quent to the said Indranandi. We know that the preceptor of the 
famous V&dirSja, who was a contemporary of Mallisenasuri, was 
MatisSgara. VadirSja and Mallisenasuri appear to have been conne¬ 
cted with each other, as VadirSja in the second verse of the colo¬ 
phon of his Nyayaviniscaya-Vivaraiia refers to Kanakasena who is 
most probably the grand-preceptor of Mallisena and Narendrasena 
the co-pupil of Jinasena the preceptor of Mallisena. Further Mati¬ 
sSgara was a Mathapati of Simhapura and belonged to Dravida Sangha 
(which is called JainSbhSsa by Devasenasuri in his DarsanasSra) whose 
members being lax in the observance of the strict rules of conduct 
for Sadhus have been termed by Pt. Nathuram Premi Digambara 
Caityavasis, as their practices were very similar to the practices of 
Svet&mbara CaityavSsis described in the foregoing pages hereof 
including practice of Mantra, Nimitta and Medicine. MatisSgara, the 
preceptor of the famous VadirSja, is therefore very probably the 
author of the original collection of Man trie treatises comprised in 
VidySnusSsana. As the work was principally a collection, it has 
induced later writers to add thereto or interpolate therein subsequent 
treatises and passages from various known and unknown writers which 
can be removed without affecting the unity of the work. 

The question which is most material for our purpose, however, 
is why is the work ascribed to Mallisena and whether he had any 
and if so what part in the preparation of the text of VidyS.nusa.sana 
devoid of later interpolations. 

We may infer from what we have already stated before that 
a sort of summary prepared by MatisSgara of ancient MSntric treatises 
did come to the hand of the person who prepared the present enlarged 
text (without the later interpolations) of VidySnusSsana. Mai li sena’s 
connection with it, on a cursory survey of the text is only that it includes 
a hymn of JwalinI which bears his name. Perhaps the inclusion in 
VidySnusSsana of the treatises on PadmSvatl, Sarasvatl, JwSlini, KSma- 
cSndalini and BSlagrahacikitsS may further connect him in some 
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uncertain manner as he himself is said to have treated all these 
in independent treatises. Fortunately we have been able to secure a 
firmer footing in this connection by a detailed comparison of the 
text of Bhairava Padm&vati Kalpa with the present text of Vidy5.nus5.sana. 
It is that VidySnusasana contains within itself more than five sixths of 
Bhairava Padm5vat!kalpa. To be exact outof 308 verses (including 5 verses 
of colophon) of Bhairava l’adm&vatl Kalpa 258 have been traced by us 
spread over fourteen different chapters out of the twenty four chapters of 
Vidy&nusasana. All the versts in chapters II to Vllof Bhairava Padmavatl 
Kalpa are traced; the untraced verses in chapters I, II, VIII, IX 
and X are only 10, 5, 4, 6 and 25 respectively. The subject in ch. 
X of Bhairava Padmavatikalpa is Garuda (snake-charming and charms 
against* snake-bites) which being a speciality of the author, as is apparent 
from his title ‘Garudamantravadavedi,’ he has added new matter comprised 
in new verses which for that reason could not be traced in Vidyanusasana. 
This accounts for the 25 untraced verses in the said X chapter, 5 of 
which form the colopon containing the author’s lineage. The first 
chapter is introductory and describes the qualifications of a Mantrika. 
Here the matter to be treated being not M5ntric and the author being 
a poet, he composed fine new verses. 

A considerable portion of Sarasvatlkalpa of the author has been 
also traced by us in Vidyanusasana. Portions of JwSlini Kalpa and 
Kamacandall Kalpa are also traced in Vidyanusasana. The text of 
Balagrahacikitsa being not available to the writer has not been compared. 

When we undertook the investigation, we never thought that 
such a large portion-practically the whole-of Bhairava Padmavatikalpa 
would be traced in Vidyanusasana. What is the inference to be drawn? 
This cannot be a mere coincidence. It can neither be interpolation nor 
plagiarism. It cannot be former because it cannot be taken off from 
Vidyanusasana without interfering with the current of narration and 
without interfering with the method, arrangement and sequence of the 
text. The portion is spread over practically the whole of Vidyanusasana 
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and cannot be taken off without disturbing the unity of the work. This 
is the reason why we think that Malli^ena must have been at least 
a redactor if not the author that is to say he has added much more 
of his own in Vidy&nus&sana than the portion of Bhairava Padm&vatl- 
kalpa traced by us. 

We cannot even imagine that an author of Mallisena’s proud 
position bearing titles of being universal poet and an adept in Gfiruda 
and Mantravada could ever be supposed to be guilty of such wholesale 
plagiarism. From a statement in Jw5linis5dhanavidh&na in ch. IV of 
Vidyinus&sana that the three-lettered Vidy& of Jwilini is not written 
by the preceptor so it should be learnt from him personally, we think 
that the editor or redactor was guided in the editing or preparation 
of the text by a living Guru who would have written the Vidyl if he 
chose. This shows that the redactor had a kernel or nucleus in writing 
composed by the living Guru who could be approached to learn the three 
-lettered Vidyi of Jwalini. Probably the reference may be to Matisagara 
Who may have been living when Mallisena redacted the work under 
the guidance of the former. Probably Matisigara might have been 
VidySguru to Mallisena being an adept in Mantravada. It is significant 
that Vidy&nusisana is styled ‘Arsa’ (ancient or composed by ancient 
sages) at the end of all the twenty-four chapters of the work and no 
name of the author is mentioned. If it was of sole ownership of Mallisepa 
he would not have failed to subscribe his name as he has done in his 
other works. The only proper conclusion to be drawn is that he was 
the editor and redactor of the work. 

We may note here that we have been led, as a result of the 
comparison of the text of Bhairava PadmSvati Kajpa with VidySnusisana 
to believe that the former was composed after the redacted edition of 
Vidy&nusSsana was prepared. Saxasvatikalpa, JwSlinikalpa and Kamaci- 
ndSlikalpa also appear to have been subsequently composed. 

Vajrapaftjara-VkMna, and Bilagraha-Cilrits& are other Min trie 
works ascribed to him. Having had no access to them, we express no 
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opinion on the point. Sajjanacittavallabha, AdipurSna, PravacanasSratfkS. 
and PancSslikayatTkS ascribed to Mallisena are not really his works. 
Pt. N&thuram Premi in his recent compendium entitled “Jaina Sahitya 
aura Itih&sa” in Hindi surmises that Mallisena must not have been a 
Vanav&si SSdhu i. e. a strict S&dhu living in a forest but must have 
been a Mathapati* i. e. one owning and residing in a monastery to 
which used to be attached lands and other properties yielding consi¬ 
derable income. He must have been practising Mantra, Nimitta and 
Medicine for the benefit of his pupils particularly his lay-followers. 

Regarding the commentator Bandhusena he only gives his name 
in the Mangala verse to his commentary. As he gives his name in 
plural we may surmise that he may have been an AchSrya. As his 
name has the suffix ‘Sena’ we may infer that he belonged to ‘Sena 
gana’ or Sangha which was formerly called ‘Panca Stupanvaya’. From 
his obeisance to Sri Parsvanatha, we may infer that he‘was a Jain. 
As he calls the work the best of Kalpa we may infer that he held 
the work and its author in high esteem. In his commentary he does 
not merely explain difficult terms but supplements what is left unsaid 
by the author and even supplies Mantras and other details not given 
by the author. He thus shows extensive and intimate' knowledge of 
Mantras and M&ntric rites. lie is equally at home while commenting 
on various herbs named in the original work and gives synonyms 
thereof from the local Karnataki (Kanarese) language (See Com. on 
ch. IX vv. 21, 25 and 35). As he supplements detailed information 
where it is lacking in the original, and sets forth verbatim Mantras+ 

* Pt.NathuramPremi in his article" Vanavasi Aura Gaityavasi Sampracava”(p.347ff.) 
in his above*meDt oned work says Mathapatis or Malhavasis (in .lading later BhattS.- 
rak.vj or Yatis)amongst Digambara Jain Sadhus correspond to Svetambara Caitvav&sis 
and may be termed Digambara Caityavasis as they equally indulged in lax practices. 

See Com. v. 38 ch. Ill, which gives §ri ParSva Yak§S$ Mantra, Com. v. 17 ch. V 
gives CandaSulinIMantra, Com. vv. 4 aad 19 ch. VI respectively give Kjrsija MatahginI 
Mantra and Katydyani Mantra; Com. vv. 10 and 17 ch.VII respectively give Aoabata- 
vidyS and Ari$tariemi Mantra. 
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not even alluded to in the original, we may surmise that he must have 
been very closely connected with the author and might have been 
his junior co-pupil (Maillsena describes himself as the elder pupil of 
Jinasena in the colophon of his JwSlini Kalpa) or his pupil. It is a fact 
however that much of such information and Mantras are given by the 
commentator from Vidy&nusSsana as we have ascertained from a detailed 
comparison of the work and the commentary with VidyS.nus5sana. There 
is no doubt that he has very ably commented on such a specialized 
work and laid the readers under great obligation by furnishing very 
accurate and exhaustive information on the subject. We may also infer 
that both the author and the commentator might have belonged to 
KarnSric from the references above mentioned in the commentary. 
About the author we can say from the knowledge of Pur&riic Mantras 
shown by him in the last chapter as noted in the ‘Contents’ of the 
present work that he was well acquainted with the PurSnic literature and 
particularly Garudapur&na and N5radlyamah5purana. The verses cited 
in the footnote x from the colophon of KS.macSnda.lI Kalpa show that 
he wrote prose as well as poetry in Prakrit as well as Sanskrit in a 
charming style, was versed in uetrics or Prosody and Poetics, had 
such a marvellous Memory that he would not write any portion of 
his work till he completed the whole and that he was a favourite of 
Sarasvatl. From a verse* omitted in Sarasvatl Mantra Kalpa Appendix 
11 after verse 76 we find that he styled himself Yoglhdra. 
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Appendices 

APPENDIX 1-ADBHUTA PADMAVATl KALPA 

W E now turn to works in appendices. ‘Adbhuta Padm&vati Ivalpa' of 
Candrasuri, a pupil of Swetambara UpSdhyaya Y&s'obhadra, is 
contained in Appendix I. It is a work in six chapters but the first two 
chapters are missing. Indranandi is mentioned in v. 50 ch. IV and after 
v. 15 ch. V of the said work and described respectively therein as Guru and 
Mantrav&di-Vidya-Cakravarti-CudSmani This is enough to identify 
him as the famous Digambara Jain Mantrika who flourished circa 996 
Vikrama era. The very high regard shown by the author for Indranandi 
shows that it was probably under the influence of his Mantric works 
that ‘Adbhuta Padmavatl Ivalpa’ was written. The mention of 24 
companion-deities and 20 Dandesas of Sri PadmSvatl in the Yantra 
described in ch. IV of the work is novel. The arrangement of the 
Yantra is probably borrowed from some work of Indranandi. * Inclusion 
of PratyangirS., Ambika, Jwalamallni and Cakresvari in the Yantra 
shows the popularity of these deities at the time. + Details of worship 
of Sri Padmavatl are also given in the said chapter. V. 53 ch. IV 
gives Dhy&na of Padmavatl which is different from that given in 
Bhairava Padmavatl Ivalpa in that one of her arms bears a lotus instead 
of the divine fruit. V. 19 ch. IV gives Padmavati’s following Mantra. 
“5 aJrVrgf'tf sal &T Tstratn an: i” 

This is different from the five Mantras described in Bhairava 
Padm5vati Kalpa. The third chapter describes protective rite and 

* Cf. Mallmantra iu ch. VI with Mal&niantra given in the beginning of Indranandi’s 
Padm3.vatlpujana in Appendix 2. 

*• JinsenacSrya who composed Harivaipsapuran;i in Saka 705 i. e. 840 Vikram era 
refers to 24 Sisanadevatis and praises therein Apraticakri alias Cakresvari and Ambiki 
which shows popularity of their worship at the time. Here is the verse: 

nfwft? afasfact * a* %r: iu*ii 
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Bhiitasuddhi. We surmise that the first and second chapters of the 
work, may have contained Mantrilaksana and Divy&divya grahalaksana 
as are contained in Jw&linikalpa of Indranandi. The fifth chapter deals 
with invoking the deity in the body of a suitable person. The sixth 
chapter gives Sri Kalikurtda PSrsvanStha Yantra to cure affliction by 
evil spirits and also to remove other troubles. Another Yantra and 
Mantras are then described for the same purpose. 

The importance of this work is that it very probably reflects 
an earlier mode of worship and gives Mantra and Yantra of Padm&vatl 
as in vogue in the time of Sri Indranandi that is at least a century 
prior to Mallisenasuri. 

It is difficult to say who Candra and Yasobhadra Up&dhy&ya 
were' and when exactly they flourished. From v. 6 ch. V in which 
Padm&vatl is identified with various principal deities of other cults we 
are able to surmise that the author must be later than 1203 Vikrama 
era when P&rsvadevagani wrote his commentary on Padm&vatyastaka 
as he had not the verse 20 of PadmSvatistotra (Appendix 5) before 
him and did not therefore comment upon it. The fact is that the 
hymn being very popular several subsequent additions to it have been 
made from time to time and v. 20 is a part of such later addition. 
This verse appears to have been paraphrased as v. 6 ch. V of Ad- 
bhuta Padmavat! Kalpa. We can therefore only say that the author 
must have flourished considerably later the 1203 Vikrama era. We may 
also note that there was one Yasobhadrasuri of Harsapuriya Maladh&ri 
Gaccha who in 1270 Vikrama era took part along with others in 
revising Devaprabhasuri’s Papdavacaritra. He may be supposed to have 
had a pupil named Candra when Yasobhadra was only Up&dhy&va 
and not Acharya or Suri. The famous Saiddhantika and logician Muni- 
candrasuri, the pupil of Yasobhadrasuri of Brhadgaccha was cartainly 
not the author. That the author had not perhaps before him Malli§epa’s 
Bhairava Padm&vatl Kalpa can be explained by the fact that after the 
historic debate in Siddharaj’s time in 1181 Vikrama era and the defeat 
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therein and consequent expulsion from Gujarat of Digambara Jains the 
works of the latter were not readily available to Swetambara Jains. 

APPENDIX 2 PADMAVATIPOJANA 

Appendix 2 contains ‘Padm&vatlpujana’ by IndranSndi already 
mentioned. He is styled YogTndra. He recast the old JwSlinl Kalpa 
of Sri Helacarya alias ElScarya, as it was difficult to understand, 
completing it at M&nyakheta, the capital of King Sri Krsnar&ja, on 
VaisSkha Sukla 3rd Saka 861 i. e. 996 Vik rama era. Indranandi in his 
J walinlkalpa mentions G&ngamuni (Elac&rya’s pupil), VijSbja, AryS 
Ksantirasabba, Viruvatta, Kandarpa and Gunanandi as the seven persons 
through whom knowledge of JwSUinlmata was handed down to him, he 
having been directly instructed by the last two jointly. We may there¬ 
fore reasonably suppose Elacarya to have lived about 150 years earlier 
i. e. about 850 Vikrama era. Indranandi was a very famous Digambara 
Jain Mantrkia and must have written other Mantric works also. From 
the fact that Vardhamanasuri (1468 Vikrama era) mentions at p. 150 
in his Ac&radinakara Vol. II Indranandi along with others as authors 
of Pratistha-Kalpas (works on installation ceremonies), we may infi.r 
that he must have written a Pratisthakalpa. Vidy&nus5sana ch. V 
gives a hymn of P&rsvan5tha with commentary which mentions him 
as its author. 

APPENDIX 3 -RAKTA PADMAvATl KALPA ETC. 

Appendix 3 contains ‘ Rakta Padmavatl kalpa ’. It comprises 
Mantras, Yantras, a hymn and a special mode of worship of Padmavatl. 
From the fact that the Yantra is called second in the subscription 
one may think that there must have been the first Yantra which is now 
missing. From the abrupt and unconnected manner in which different 
subjects are treated one gets the impression of there being lacunae 
in the work. There is no data even- to venture a surmise as to the 
author of the work. From the language of Pujanavidhi one may think 
it to be not earlier thap the 15th century of Vikrama era. The other 
parts are in Sanskrit and we are not sure whether they were written 
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at one and the same time. We may note here that there is a red- 
coloured image of Sri Padmivati in a standing posture carrying Sri 
PSrsvanfttha’s image on her head in Sri P&rsvanStha’s temple at 
Narod5 near Ahmedabad and that as stated before (p. 251 ante) Pandita 
Sri VIravijaya performed Sadhana of Rakta PadmivatT.* 

There is also in Sri P&rsvan&tha’s temple at Tokersha’s pole, 
Jamaipur, Ahmedabad, a red-coloured sand-stone image of Sri Padmavati 
with five hoods carrying thereon an image of Sri PSLrsvan&tha and 
holding in her two upper hands a goad and a lotus and showing 
Varadamudra with the other two. 

APPENDIX 4 SrI pArSvANAtHASTOTRA ETC. 

Amongst the works contained in this Appendix, the really im¬ 
portant and old work is the hymn commencing with the words 4 Sri 
-maddevendra-VrndS.’ etc. There is a very famous Mantric hymn of In- 
dranandi commencing with the words ‘Srimannagendra-rudra’ etc. The 
former does not bear the name of the author but the later bears that of 
Indranandi. The former is given n Vidyanus&sana after the latter. 
In Vidyanusasana ch. IV in Jwalinlsadhanavidhi is given a hymn of 
Sri Jwalini which begins with the words ‘Srlmaddaityorugendra’ etc. This 
is followed by a hymn by Sri Mallisenasuri, which means that the 
hymn of Jwalini given first is very probably by an older writer. If 
we are justified in indentifying the author of this hymn with the 
author of Sri Parsvanatha’s said hymn, which follows Indranandi’s Sri 
Parsvanatha’s hymn in Vidyanusasana, because both commence with 
‘Srim’, then we may say that he must have lived after Indranandi and 
before Mallisenasuri i. e. between 996 and 1104 Vikrma era, One feels 
a little doubt as Indranandi’s hymn also begins with ‘Srim’, but there 

*10 Sri Ajitanitha’s temple in the rear of the UpiSraya at Bhatthinl-Barl at Ahmedabad 
which came to be known as Viravijaya’s or Vira’s UpaSraya (seep.250 ante) there is a 
bronze image of §r! Padmivatl before which, as was reported by Sri Gulftbvijayaji a 
sidhu in his line, VIravijayaji performed SidhanS. and obtained a boon from Sri 
Padm&vati 
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is really no scope for it because Indranandi appears to expressly men¬ 
tion his name in the body of his hymn or work as he has in fact done 
in the said hymn of Sri Parsvan&tha and also his Jw&linikalpa. That 
JwSlinistotra commencing with the words ‘Srimaddaityorugendra’ is 
not Indranandi’s is certain as the vehicle of JwSlini in the first 
verse thereof is said to be a lion instead of the he-buffalo mentioned 
by Indranandi in his Jw5lini-kalpa. Both El&c&rya and Malli$e$a de¬ 
scribe the vehicle to be a he-buffalo. 

We may here state in anticipation that we are inclined to think 
that the same author also composed the famous PadmJLvatyastaka 
which has been much enlarged by subsequent additions as given in 
Appendix 5. 

The other works in Appendix 4 viz. two Astakas, JayamSLla 
etc. are in ungrammatical Sanskrit and are meant to be recited while 
performing PujiL 

APPENDIX 5-PADMAvATl STOTRA ETC. 

Appendix 5 gives the enlarged version of the famous PadmJL¬ 
vatyastaka. The first eight verses are the original verses and with 
verse 32 as the 9th verse comprise the original hymn,' the ninth verse 
being meant to narrate the fruits to be gathered by the recital of the 
hymn. The 33rd verse of the hymn, as given, in this appendix, is of 
a similar nature and contains ‘Falas'ruti’ by the redactor. VV. 34 to 
36 prove conclusively that the original hymn contained only eight 
verses. Because the 32nd verse has the word ‘Dinavendraih’ some think 
it must have been composed by some D&navendrasurf. We are not aware 
of any such Suri. As the hymn was popular even in the time of the 
commentator PSLrsvadevagani i. e. in 1203 ( he terms it ‘Lokapra- 
siddha’) it must have been written at least a century earlier. We 
think, as already stated above, that the author of this hymn must be the 
same as the author of P&rsvan&thaslotra and JwSllinTstotra above 
mentioned. The five other works are Astaka, PratyekapujS, JayamSlft, 
Padmavatidandaka and PadmSvati Patala. All these except Daijdaka 
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appear to have been composed under the influence PadmSvatyastaka. 
Astaka is merely an adaptation of ‘ Sard&staka ’ contained in 
Sarasvatlkalpa of Arhaddasa. The latter contains only eight verses 
while the former contains twelve verses. Only the last four verses appear 
to be newly composed by the writer adapting Sardastaka. The 
Mantras at the end of the Dandaka are probaly from another 
Mantrakalpa. The language of Pratyekapuja and Jayamala at many 
places borders on Sankritized Hindi and at other places it is ungram¬ 
matical Sanskrit. 

Referring to Padmavatl Patala we can say that some one has 
composed it in close imitation of the famous PadmSvatyastaka We may 
refer to a similar hymn viz. Sri Cakresvaryastaka contained in .Appendix 
23. The unknown authors had perhaps the same model of Sri PadmS¬ 
vatyastaka before them and might be identical. Astaka, Pratyekapuja 
and Jayam&lS are probably by some Digambara Jain writers. 

We would note here that BhSskararSi the famous author of 
BhSsya on LalitSsahasranSma cites while commenting on the words 
f^IRTO:’ in v. 36 a passage * from KudraySmala which gives names 
of some well-known Shaktis. Both Padmavatl as well as Tara are 
included therein. As noted by us in the footnote at p. 295 ante 
Padm&vati is identified with various deities including TarS. If one 
is rash enough to infer from such identification that Padmavatl was 
not independently worshipped and that Padmavatl is only another 
name of Tara the above passage from Rudrayamala would be an 

‘‘TOSTfawtfiiRTfaf^sr siraftwnror i 
war mtt to ii 

arfrot anlTO l 

aiwft gwrssr a ii 
a srarwawb.TOwtf ftrar I 
****!%: I 

fiwnRif awr?ft h” 
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eye-opener for it names Padm&vati and Tara as distinct Shaktis. Further 
carried to its logical extreme such argument would eliminate all the 
deities identified and one would have to come to the absurd conclusion 
that no deity except Tara ever existed. The passage also shows that 
both Padmavatl and Tara were known before the advent of Buddhist 
Tantras, as Rudrayamala is known to be an earlier work. Further, 
Vairotyistotra of Arya Nandila (circa 130 Vikrama era) expressly 
mentions Padmavatl. 

“ 3 n utoitoflflpu Ml et 35*5? l 

uomssrfa iw M3 fa* f%$?r shut iimi” 11 

NirvSnakalikSL p. 37 also mentions Padmavatl. The text of Uvasagga- 
harastotra purporting to include the Mantric gathas x belived to have 
been secreted away to prevent abuse thereof also mentions Padmavatl 
in three of them as follows:— 

If «it qra faus* famnfoor 1 

A 

a* ff wgr lull 

qm |f qwmflu I 

wsto* qqfajjfafn 11 Ml 

sag qtaraf utftofr 1 ' 

twu *^1 gq55 fitandqtf Iholl” 

This will conclusively prove the ancient character of the worship of 
Sri Padmavatl much earlier than the 7th century A. D. $ 

APPENDIX 6 

Appendix 6 contains a hymn to Sri Padmavatl by Municandra 
alias Municandranatha who cannot be identified with any of the three 
famous Municandrasuris who flourished in the 12th century of Vikrama 

x They are probably of later date than the original text of 5 g&thas. 

{ Sri Padm&vatl’s ‘parivira’ can be ascertained from her Yantra, w. 13 to 21, 
ch. Ill, Bhairava Padmava I Kalpa. It may be interesting to note that there is a mar¬ 
ble image of Sri Padm&vat! in a Jain temple at Idar showing the same symbols as 
are described in her Dbyina in v. 12, ch. II ibid, as has been observed by Mr. Sarabbai 
Nawab the publisher hereof. 
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era as the hymn is neither in correct Sanskrit nor free from metrical 
faults. We can only conjecture that the author may perhaps be identified 
with Municandra who wrote ‘Ras&ulo’ in 1577 Vikrama era or with Muni- 
candra of Paurgamikagaccha who flourished circa 1550 Vikrama era. 
The correct name of the hymn as appears in the colophon of a copy 
thereof in. the writer’s possession is ‘ Prakata Padm&vatlstotra ’ and the 
said colophon also mentions it to be a part of ‘DevipStha’. The author 
there is said to be Municandracarya. It is apparently in imitation of 
‘DurgarSLjastotra’ which begins with the words ‘*n The only 

noteworthy feature of the hymn is the effect produced by alliterative 
words therein. 

APPENDIX 7 

Appendix 7 contains the famous Cint&mani Mantra of Sri P&- 
rsvanitha and various Mantras and DhySna of Sri PadmSLvatl and 
Mantra of Hamsa Padm&vati. The work really ends before the words 
'Wifa ^1 fossil l’ Another Kalpa of Padm&vatl is com¬ 

menced with the said words. Of this Kalpa only the first two Mantras are 
given and it is then left incomplete. The author of the work is not known. 
In imitation of non-Jain Mantras the author has given Rsi (seer) etc. 
While mentioning ‘Kilaka’ he has not realized that Jain Mantras do 
not require any Suddhi or Purification nor any removal of Kilaka or 
S&opddh£ra See vv. 60-61 ch. 24 (P. 222), Mantra Mahodadhi. 

APPENDIX 

Appendix 8 contains a hymn comprising a thousand names of Sri 
PadmSv&tl which seems to have been composed apparently to complete 
the Panc&nga or the five parts of the worship of the deity. The five parts 
are: 1 Patala 2 Paddhati 3 Kavaca 4 Stotra and 5 Sahsran&ma. 
In Patala Mantra is evolved from the technical terms used to signify 
various Mantrabljas or letters forming a Mantra; Paddhati gives details 
df worship including DhySna; Kavaca is a hymn meant for the protection 
of the SSdhaka; Stotra is a sample hymn and SahasranSma or Sata- 
nima is enumeration of a thousand or hundred names in the form 
of a hymn. 
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In this hymn Padmavatl is described as ‘Mantrarupa ca Mantra- 
jn5. Mantrada MantrasigarS’ identifying her with Mantra. We would note 
here some of the important appellations identifying her with various 
well-known deities: Laksmi, Mahalaksmi, Kamala, Srirupa, Rama, 
Mahesvari, Mahadevi, Siv5, Sati, Candi, Durg5, VrsSrudha, Bhuva- 
nesvari, Sarasvatl, BhSrati, Sadhvi, Bhagavat!, Khecari, K&madhenu, 
Kali, Kalika, Bala, Vajra, Vedamata, Viramata, Jinamata, Jainesvarl, 
Yogini, Yogesvari, Nagini, Nagakanya, Naganathesavallabha, Bhuja- 
gakarasayini, KundalinI, Satcakrabhedavikhyata, Lflavati, Tripura, 
Sundari, Tripurasundarx, Tripurabhairavi, Bhairavi, Bhima, Tara, 
Totala, Tvarita, Kamasadhini, Katyayani, Sivaduti, Gauri, Gandhari, 
Jwalini, Jwalamukhi, Ambika, Cakresvarl, Cintamani, Jaya, Vijaya, 
Jayanti, Omkararupa, Hrimkararupa, Tara and Taramanavimardini. 
From the last appellation which is found in v. 29 of Padmavatya- 
staka, we may surmise that probably this hymn was composed 
after the redaction of Padmavatyastaka i. e. circa 17th century 
Vikrama era as we surmise that to be the date of the redactor (perhaps 
some Jayavijaya see v. 33) of Padmavatyastaka. Nothing is known 
about the author of Padmavatisahasranama. 

APPENDIX 9 

This appendix 9 also contains a hymn of Padmavatl containing 
identifications of Sri Padmavatl with well-known deities. Some of 
them not already noted above are Valrotya, Prajnapti, Mahakali, 
Bhadrakali, Kamaksa, Jagadamba, Annapurna, Srividya, Bhavani, 
Mataftgi, Rajamatangi, Hingulaja, Pita (not Pltha) or Bagalamukhi, 
Vagvadini, Sarada, Kusmandi, Sakambhari, Camunda, Mahamaya, 
Gayatri, Vardhamanavidya and Bahubali. Her Vahanas are said to 
be the lion and the swan. V. 11 refers to the single lettered, three- 
lettered, six-lettered and fifteen-lettered Vidyas of Sri Padmavatl. We 
are unable to trace the author of this hymn. 

APPENDIX 10 

This appendix 10 contains a hymn of Sri Padmavatl in Apa- 
bhraipsa dialect by Sri Jinaprabhasuri whose life we have already 
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described and have also shown therein the Mulama'ntra and the single- 
lettered Vidya of Padm&vatl contained in the said hymn. There is a 
reference to Yantra of 65 in v. 25 and in v. 34 it is stated that the 
benefit received by the favour of Sri PadmJLvati obtained through the 
recital of Cintamani Mantra (? w-see v. 18) which grants every desire 
equals to that received by the combined favour of all the 16 VidySL- 
devls through perfection achieved by the SSdhaka through their 
S&dhan£. 

sarasvatI 

As all the works contained in Appendices 11 to 15 relate to 
SarasvatI, we shall offer some preliminary remarks relating to the 
ancient character of her worship and her various ‘VShanas’ and symbols. 

The images including those of SarasvatI and AmbikSL discovered 
from the excavations of the Jain Stupa at Mathura proves that Saras- 
vatl and Ambika were worshipped by the Jains in ancient time (see ante- 
p. 256). The statue of SarasvatI discovered there is headless. “The 
goddess is shown sitting squatted with her kness up on a rectangular 
pedestal, holding a manuscript in her left hand. The right hand which 
was raised has been lost. The figure is clothed in very stiffly executed 
drapery, a small attendant with hair dressed in rolls stands on each 
side. The attendant on the left wears a tunic and holds a jar-the 
attendant on the right has hands clasped in adoration.” Plate 99, p. 
56, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura by V. A. Smith. 

Sri Bhagavatlsutra Vol. Ill p. 979 and Pakkhisiitra p. 71 have 
verses in praise of SrutadevatS alias SarasvatI which show that the 
worship of SarasvatI amongst Jains is very old; see also the passage 
from Mah&nisftha cited in the footnote at p. 257 ante. 

It is interesting to note that Sutradh&ra Mandana gives 12 
‘Bhedas’ or variant forms of SarasvatI * with their names in his 

[W 8JW RTOWj 
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Devatamurtiprakaraija, Adh. VIII, vv. 79 to 85, pp. 159-160. Of these 
the symbols of Sarasvati as described in v. 81 are identical with those 
of SrutadevatS alias Sarasvat! in Nirv5nakalik«L. * According to 
Agnipur5na§ Sarasvati holds a book, a rosary and Vina or lute (in two 
hands). V&yupur&na describes her as showing in her right (lower) hand 
VaradamudrS. and holding in the right (upper) hand a rosary and in 
the left (upper) hand a book and showing in her left (lower) hand 
AbhayamudrS. Most of her Pur&nic descriptions as also Sarasvatl- 
rahasya Upanisad give her a book and a rosary. According to the 
Jain tradition however most of the older descriptions give her a lotus 
and a book and describe her as sitting in a lotus-See Kaly&nakandam 
Stuti and Sri Haribhadrasuri’s Sams5radSv5 Stuti; see also v. llSaras- 
vatlstotra, Appendix 12, also Bappabhattisuri’s Caturvimsatikastuti 
v. 76, v. 26 Ch. 4 Anubhavasiddhamantra-dvS.trirnsik&, Appendix 30 
and the Stuti from Pancakalpabh&sya (see footnote p. 257 ante.) 


x 
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Very early VupS. or the lute seems to have been substituted for 
VaradamudrS-see v. 6 Sarasvatistotra, appendix 12, also Vispudharmo- 
ttarapurfina, III, Adh. 64, vv. 1 & 2. VIn£ then continues to be very popular 
and becomes an invariable symbol of Sarasvati. Her seat of lotus 
loses popularity and Hamsa or swan is universally accepted as her 
VSLhana. It is a fact that amongst Svetambara Jain sculptures the 
image of Sarasvati with the vehicle of a pea-fowl or pea-cock has not 
yet been found. It was the famous painter RavivarmS. who was 
responsible for showing a pea-cock as the VShana of Sarasvati. The 
confusion is perhaps due to an unwarranted identification of Saraswati 
with KaumSri i. e. Sakti of Kum§.ra whose V5hana is a peacock. 
Because Sarasvati is traditionaliy believed to be Kum&ri i. e. virgin, 
she is taken to be the same as Kaumarl Sakti. Amongst Jains also there 
is Prajnapti Vidyadevi whose Vahana is ‘Mayura’ or a peacock and 
there is a MayuravShini VidyS referred to in Pancaparamesti MahS- 
mantra Yantra Brhat Kalpa: but none of these is Sarasvati. 

Asadhara in his Pratisthasaroddhara gives the Mantra of 
MayuravSLhini and says that with that Mantra VSgvSdini should be 
installed. Thus amongst the Digambara Jains Sarasvati came to be 
identified with MayuravShini and since AsSdhara’s time some Digambara 
Jain sculptures of Sarasvati are found with the peacock as her VSLhana. 
AsSdhara himself has also described Sarasvati as Pundarlk&sana having 
the lotus as her seat. Later Digambara Jain writers have following 
Asadhara described her either as Mayuravahini or PundarikSsanS and 
some as Hamsav5.han5.* The confusion is perhaps due to loss of the 
old tradition and mixing up of Mayuravahini with Sarasvati. It can 
however be said without fear of contradiction that no ancient image 
of Sarasvati is found with the peacock as her vehicle. 

APPENDIX 11 

Sarasvatikalpa by Sri Mallisenasuri, the author of Sri Bhairava 

* See hymns to Sarasvati by Malayakirti and ArhaddSsa contained in Malayakirti’s 
Sarasvatikalpa. 
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Paclm&vat! Kalpa, is comprised in Appendix 11. V. 2 thereof gives 
DhySna and symbols of Sarasvati. V. 28 refers to the single-lettered 
Mantra viz. HrlmkSra for achieving perfection in the SfidhanS of 
Sarasvati. It may be noted that the Mantra is the same as the 
single-lettered VidyS of Sri Padmavati. There are lacunae (1) after 
vv. 34 and (2) after v. 37 (p. 64) and (3) after the Mantra given after v. 65 
(p. 66) and (4) after v. 76 (p. 67) which the readers will find filled 
in the footnote* from the writer’s copy of Sarasvati Kalpa. 

APPENDIX 12 

In this appendix is a beautiful Mantric hymn to Sarasvati by 
Sri Bappabhattisuri. He flourished from 800 to 895 Vikrama era. 
This was the time when Buddhist Tantrikas known as Siddhas x made 
Tantras as well as Kundalinlyoga popular. With SahajaySnists who 
followed the earlier Siddhas Pancatattva worship and other objectionable 
practices spread and ultimately Sri Sankarac&rya, (circa 8th century 
A. D.) in opposition to V&m&caris advocated Samayamata. It lays 

* 1 f $ wsft srn* Jltt 3T^ TO $5 q TO? II TOPF5R II 

^ ^ vj< *''• si? ^ ^ <4/ ♦ 

(TO*n) ^ t aft ft 8ITO«5 aif^ro ^ ^ |tiT im 

d arg?R airaTO TOfa? II 
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X Luipa or Adisiddha (cira 669 A. D. according to Dr. BhattSchSrya but circa 769-809 
A, D. according to Pt. Rahula S&rikrtyayana) and J&landharapa alias H&dipa known 
ais Adinatha, his pupil Matsyendran&tha, and the pupil of latter Goraksanatha alias 
Anangavajra (circa 705 A. D. according to Dr. BhattachSrya but circa 809-8-19 A. D. 
according to Pt. R&hula SSLhkftyiyana) were some of the famous 84 Siddhas who 
believed in no God but Sunya, Vijnana and Sukha. The Nathas who believed in one 
God appear to be the spiritual descendants of the Siddhas and came to light about 
1200 A. D. The famous Yogi Jn£ne£vara, who lived from 1275 to 1296 A. D. traces 
his descent in his commentary on Sri Bhagavadgita from Sri Adinatha alias 
Jilandharapi. 
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stress on internal worship while Kaula worship is mainly external. 
In SamayScara DhySLna is in SahasrSra-cakra and not in such lower 
cakras as MulSdh&ra and Sv5Ldhisth5na. It is interesting to note that 
Sr! Bappabhattisuri was well conversant with Kundalinlyoga as is 
clear from this hymn and recommends Dhyana which is according 
to Samaymata and different from Kaula practices. In v. 8 he speaks 
of the identity between Sabdabrahma and Paramabrahma and in v. 10 
gives the SSrasvata Mantra which is set forth as Mulamantra in the 
Mantra Kalpa which follows. In the biography of Sri Bappabhattisuri 
contained in Prabh&vakacaritra (vv. 738-739) it is stated that he 
practised Adhyatmayoga for 21 days fasting unto death and expired 
like a real Yogi, his soul leaving the body through Brahmarandhra 
or DasamadvSra. He is the first Jain AchSlraya to refer to Kundalinl. 
Sri Munisundarsuri (1436-1503 Vikrama era) also refers to Kundalinl 
and Dhyana in Sahasr5ra-cakra respectively in vv. 2 and 4 of his 
Saradastavastaka. In the Mantrakalpa which follows the hymn, detailed 
DhySna in §atcakra is described; Brhad SSrasvata Yantra and another 
SSrasvatayantra as also important Mantras with directions for worship 
of Sarasvatl are therein described. 

APPENDIX 13 

The ‘Om Arhanmukhakamala-v&sini’ etc. in Appendix 12 is 
the Mantra which is also incorporated in the hymn in this Appendix 
13. This hymn is wrongly ascribed to an unknown SSdhvI SivSryS merely 
from the words ‘SSdhvI SivSryS’ occuring in v. 8. This is apparently 
a mistake as can be seen from the verse occuring after the said 
Mantra ‘Candracandana-gutim’ etc. which mentions Hemasuri i. e. 
HemacandrSc&rya as the AchSrya who prescribed the pill prepared 
from sandal-wood paste and pure camphor-the pill over which the 
said Mantra x was to be recited for increasing the intellectual powers 

* Sri Hemacandricirya mentions the said Mantra in his Yoga&stra ch.Vlllv. 72 des¬ 
cribing it as ‘P4pabhak$ini Vidya’ i.e. VidyS which destroys sins and sets forth 
the same verbatim in his commentary on the said verse. 
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of his pupils. It is clear therefore that the Stotra contained in this 
appendix which contains the same Mantra is the composition of Sri 
Hemacandracarya and not of any SadhvI named Siv&ryS. Each of 
the words SSdhvi, Siv& and Arya is a name of Sarasvati-see Saras- 
vati-sahasranama, Pancaiigasangraha (Benares, s. y. 1954). We give in 
the footnote S&rasvatavidva by Sri Bhadrabahu * from the writer’s 
collection for comparison. V. 7 of the hymn in this appendix 13 
describes JnSLnamudr& as a symbol of Sarasvatl instead of Vina, the 
other symbols being book, and two lotuses. The swan is mentioned 
to be the vehicle. 

We have already described the life of Sri Hemacandracarya 
(see pp. 218-220). We may however add that about his time last 
of the T&ntrika Siddhas nourished and the Natha cult was about 
to rise. His Yogasastra belonged to this transitional period when the 
people appreciated and valued miraculous powers but strongly dis¬ 
approved of the Vam&cSri practices. The way had already been paved 
for this by Samayamata preached by Sri SankaraQarya. 

As an illustration of his faith in the efficacy of Mantra, we 
may refer the readers to his Kavy&nusSsanaJ where he mentions 
‘Pratibha’ or genius as the cause of poetical powers and says that 
it is of two kinds: (i) natural and (ii) acquired through Mantra by the 
grace of Mintric deity etc. He adds however that in the latter case 
also there is temporary or permanent removal of the veil of Karma 
showing that M&ntric powers were not inconsistent with the Jain 
philosophy of Karma. 

aihtt ^ ^ gf thn g * fqf^; aa:n” 
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APPENDIX 14 

Appendix 14 contains ‘Sardastavana’ a MSntric hymn to Sarasvatl 
by Sri Jinaprabhasuri whose life we have already described (see pp. 

. 229-236). It is a beautiful hymn and may serve as an illustration of the 
great poetical powers of its author and his fondness for Mantras. 
As in the writer’s copy of the hymn instead of in v. 4 the 

reading is there appears to be an allusion to the great 

MSntrika Indranandi. V. 7 describes a rosary, a lotus, a VinS or lute 
and a book as the symbols of Sarasvatl who is said to be residing in a 
lotus. It is expressly stated in v. 9 that the hymn contains a great 
S&rasvata Mantra which is probably this:“? ^ ^ ^ wsfa 

gv* *w:” 

APPENDIX 15 


The Devistotra comprised in the 15th Appendix is probably 
composed by some non-Jain writer. It contains various names of 
Sarasvatl, Laksmi, Yogini and others. It may be noted that the author 
identifies Dev! with Jainesvari, Bauddhamatar and JinamStar. It is 


easy to identify Jainesvari as Sri AmbikS as she is described as riding 
on a lion. / > 


V 


rI ambirA 


As the works in Appendices 16 to 21 relate to Sr! AmbikS, 
we shall offer a few preliminary remarks about her. 

We have already shown that Sr! AmbikS has been worshipped 
by the Jains from very ancient times and that she is considered to be 
the Jain AmnSya deity. Many have been perplexed as to why Sri AmbikS 
is associated with the images of various other Tirthankaras although 
an attendant deity of the 22nd Tirthankara Sri NeminStha. The 
reason is that she is the deity taken to represent the Jain AmnSya 
as TSra represents the Bauddha AmnSya. Not only is she associated 
with other Tirthankaras but her images also are found installed in the 
temples of various other Tirthankaras-not merely in the temple of Sri 
NeminStha. For instance, Sri Jinaprabhasuri in his Vividhatirtha Kalpaon 
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p. 19 describes her as riding on a lion and guarding the Tirtha of Mathura 
and her image is actually found from the excavations of the Jain Stupa 
at Mathura (see p. 256 ante). In the same work in Ahicchatra 
Kalpa p. 14, it is stated that there was an image of Sri Ambika in 
Ahicchatra in the vicinity of the fort riding on a lion with the image 
of Sri Neminatha on her crown. Now it should be noted that Ahi¬ 
cchatra is a Tirtha sacred to Sri Parsvanatha. The same work mentions 
that images of Sr! Ambika were found installed in the temples at 
Hastinapura, PratisthSnapura alias Paithana, Girinar, Dhimpuri and 
several other places. Even this day in the famous temple of Sri 
Antariksa Parsvanatha at Srlpura alias Sirpur is an image of Sri 
Ambika accompanied by an image of Ivsetrap&la. * Similarly in the 
famous Serisa Parsvanatha Tirtha (near Kalol) is found when the 
Tirtha was recently discovered a large stone-image of Sri Ambika in 
a sitting posture carrying on her crown the image of Sri Neminatha 
holding a bunch of mangoes in her left hand and supporting a child 
on her lap with the right. Another child stands beside her and the 
lion crouches at her feet. In Prabhasa Patana also, in the temple of 
Sri Dada Parsvanatha is an image of Sri Ambika-see fig. 87 ‘Bhart- 
n&m Jain Tirtho’. She is shown as sitting under a mango tree, carrying 
on her crown an image of Sri Neminatha and holding a bunch of 
mangoes in her right hand and supporting with the left a child on 
her lap. Another child stands on her right. Her vehicle the lion is 
also shown. From an inscription it appears that an image of Sri 
Ambika was formerly installed in the temple of Sri Candraprabha 
at Prabhasa Patana. In the famous Ellora caves there are several 
carved images of Sri Ambika. One large image going' under the name 


* ‘Raivatakagirisarik$epa\ Vividhatirthakalpa and ‘Satrunjayam&h&tmya’II, 13 give 
notwAg of several K?etrap«Llas and other deities presiding over various parts of the Mt. 
Girn&r. They are associated with Sri Ambika in the Jain narrative literature. Some 
of them are KSlamegha, Meghanada, Girividirana, Kapita, Simhanida, Khodika, 
Raivat, Siddhavin&yaka, various Rudras, Gomeiha Yak§a and Mahijwaii. 
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of IndrSpi is that of Sri AmbikS. She is s low .1 in a sitting posture 
shaded by a fine mango tree carrying an image of Sri Neminath 
on her crown. Her right hand which is mutilated probably held a 
unch of mangoes and the left hand supports a child on her lap. 
There is a lion crouching at her feet and attendants round about 
her. Peacocks are shown on the top of the mango tree indicating 
the advent of spring. 

In several metal images of Sri Rsabhadeva is associated the 
image of Sri AmbikS. instead of Sri Cakresvari. Sometimes she is 
associated with the images of Sri ParsvanStha and other Tfrthankaras 
also. This can be explained only on the ground of Sri AmbikS being the 
representative Jain AmnSya deity. This proves the antiquity and 
popularity of the worship of Sri AmbikS. 

In the hymns (Appendices 16-18, 20-21) and Sri AmbikS 
Mantra Kalpa (Appendix 19) AmbikS is variously described. She is 
said to have two, four or more arms and to be of golden colour or 
of red, white or dark-blue colour. We may state here that one and 
the same deity is differently described as the object desired to be 
achieved differs. Broadly speaking a SSdhaka may contemplate on 
the SSttvika (tranquil or peaceful) form of the deity if the object 
desired by him is SSttvika (peaceful i. e. devoid of passion); similarly 
the form is RSjasa (imbued with grandeur) or TSmasa (terrific), if 
the object desired by the SSdhaka is K&jasa (imbued with passion 
or desire) or Tamasika (malignant).* Generally the ‘SSttvika’ form of a 
deity is described as having two arms and being in a sitting posture, 
the RSjasa as having four arms and being in a standing posture and 
the TSmasa as having many arms and actually in such action as is in 

* 1 wir % ^ irvii 

nsm I l|^|| 
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consonance with the object desired by the SSdhaka. In S&ttvika 
DhySna the colour of the deity is white, in Rajasa red-sometimes 
yellow, and in T&masa dark blue or black. Peace, knowledge, selfless 
devotion or propitiation of the deity are S&ttvika objects; prosperity 
happiness and other worldly objects imbued with passion or desire are 
Rajasa objects; and adversely affecting an enemy etc. are T&masa 
or malignant objects. Further, some deities are by their nature S&ttvika 
some R&jasa, some T&masa and some have all the three qualities. + 
A SSdhaka makes his selection accordingly. This is the reason why 
special deities are recommended for worship for special objects (See 
Srimad Bh&gavat Sk. II, Adh. Ill, vv. 2-9 specially 6 & 7). This 
accounts for variations in the ‘Svarupa’ or form of a deity. We think 
the deciding factor in ascertaining the nature of a particular deity or 
its image is the actual impression created on the mind of the S&dhaka. 
Amongst postures symbols and colours of a deity the most important 
factor is the colour as it most affects the Dhy&na. 

As some deities have all the three qualities and some only one 
of them any inference as to worship of a particular form of a deity 
being ancient or otherwise which does not take into account the 
original conception as to the nature of the deity is likely to be erro¬ 
neous. Sri AmbikS is not only a S&sanadevi but as already stated is 
also the Jain Amn&ya deity and as such has been invoked for achieving 
various objects from time to time.* She is therefore conceived 

t- See ‘Sapta^ati PrSdhanika Rahasya’ and ‘SaptaSati Vaikftika Rahasya’. 

* See p. 259 ante for the various purposes for which Sri AmbikS was invoked from 
time to time. Sri Haribhadrasuri invoked her for obtaining success in the debate 
against Buddhists who were aided by their patrpn-deity TirS. In ‘Anubhavasiddha- 
mantra-dvatrimiika’ ch. IV vv. 7 to 15 is described the worship of Sri AmbikS for divi¬ 
nation. See also Sri Ambika’s Mantra for divination at p. 93 Appendix 19, where she 
is invoked as VigKvari. Her various Mantras in the said Appendix 19 show the 
various purposes for which she is invoked. Instead of the last Mantra on p. 93 
Appendix 19 Pancaparamesti Mah&mantra Yantra Brhatkalpa gives this Mantra: 

‘f $ H 3 ^ Ufa \ * WW II* 
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to possess all the three qualites. It would not therefore be correct 
to state in relation to her that worship of her two-armed form is 
ancient and that of other forms is otherwise, merely because only 
two-armed ancient images have come to light. Having regard to her 
nature as originally conceived it is equally possible that further 
discoveries may bring to light her other ancient forms also. In regard 
however to deities like Sarasvati originally conceived as possessing a 
single quality viz. Sattva it can be stated without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that her two-armed form is ancient both because that is the 
only ancient form yet discovered and specially because that is the 
form in conformity with her Sattvika nature as originally conceived. 

We would now refer the readers to Ac&radinakara Vol. II 
pp. 207-209 where Bhagavatlmandala is described to be worshipped 
as a part of installation ceremonies of goddesses. As it is a Yantra 
common to goddesses including Sri AmbikS it furnishes a clue to her 
‘Parivara’ which includes 8 MatrkSs, 16 Vidyadevis, 64 Yoginls, 52 
Vlras, 8 Bhairavas, 10 Dikpalas, 9 Grahas, Ksetrap&la and others. 

Sri AmbikS is also known as Kusmandi, Amrakusmandi, KusmJL- 
iidinl, or Kohandl because her ‘Vim&na’ or heavenly abode is named 
KusmSnda or Kohanda-see Vividhatlrtha Kalpa p. 107. Sr! Durga is 
also known as Kusmandi because it is said that she is fond of the 
offering of Kusma^da i. e. a red pumpkin or gourd, which however 
is not the case here. Sri Ambika is called Amrakusmandi refering 
to the mango in her hand, perhaps to distinguish her from Sri Durga. 

APPENDIX 16 

We would now consider the question of the authorship of the 
hymn in Appendix 16. As the name Ambaprasada is cleverly intro¬ 
duced in the last verse of the hymn, it is presumably by some 
Ambaprasada. We have referred to the minister Ambaprasada who 
was cured of a snake-bite by Vadl Devasuri on Mt. Abu-see foot-note 
at pp 217-218 ante. There has been another Ambaprasada, the 
younger brother of the Digambara Jain poet Amarakfrti. The latter 
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refers to him as AmbSpasSya i. e. Ambaprasada in his Apabhramsa 
work ‘Chhakammuvaeso’ written in 1247 Vikrama era. 

As there is in v. 3 of the hymn a reference to Kuberanagara 
(perhaps KodinSra), * which is the name of the town where Sri 
Ambika resided with her husband according to the Svet5mbara tradi¬ 
tion, we think the author of the hymn is very probably the said 
Svet5mbara minister Ambaprasada. It may also be noted that the 
Digambara tradition describes Sri Ambika to be of dark-blue (Harita) 
colour which colour not mentioned at all in the hymn although 
her three different Dhyanas are given where Sri Ambika is to be 
contemplated as of three different colours. None, of the said colours 
is ‘Marita’ or dark-blue. 

APPENDICES 17 TO 19 

The hymns in Appendices 17 and 18 do not furnish any clue 
as to their authoriship. The Mantra incorporated in the hymn in 
Appendix 17 is one of Sri Ambika’s Mantra set forth in Appendix 19. 
We think Appendix 19 is a continuation of the work contained in 
Appendix 18 and the two verses given in the beginning of Appendix 
19 are the verses containing ‘Falasruti’ of the hymn in Appendix 18 
and are followed by the Kalpa of Sri Ambika containing her various 
Mantras meant for achieving various objects. As the hymn in Appen¬ 
dix 21 by Sri Jinesvarasuri, the pupil of Sri Jinapatisuri, does not give 
the full-grown Mantra incorporated in the hymn in Appendix 17 the 
latter hymn is probably later in date than the hymn in Appendix 21. 

According to v. 1 of the hymn in Appendix 17 Ambika is 
the protectress of all the creatures of the world and according to 
v. 8 the protectress of all the Jain temples. Both the hymns in 
Appendices 17 and 18 and the first Mantra on p. 93 describe her as 
devoted to the Jain Faith. The correct readings in the 2nd half of 


* See Vividhatirtha Kalpa, Ambikidev! Kalpa p. 107 which mentions Kodinira, also 
Satrufijayamfihatmya II, 13 which mentions Kuberanagara. 
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v. 3, Appendix 17 are ‘£r Sri etc.’ and etc.’ and that in 

the 15th line of the hymn in Appendix 18 is I* 

APPENDIX 20 

The author of the hymn contained in this appendix is Vastup&la 
the famous minister of Vfradhavala. The - author styles himself in v. 
10 a poet,’ the minister of the sovereign of GujarSt and the ocean 
of learning or Satasvati. He addresses Sri Ambika as Kusmandi, Aniba, 
and Sarasvati. The former term has already been explained. He des¬ 
cribes Ambika as always prompt in the protection of the Jain fold. 
The author in a poetic fancy says that Laksmi who resides in 
lotus would never leave the devotee who bears in his heart the lotus- 
feet of Sri Ambika, being fond of the advantageous and novel lotus- 
abode in the form of Sri Ambika’s feet. Ambika’s Vahana the lion 
is also praised. She is said to be holding a bunch of mangoes before 
her as a token of the fruit to be reaped immediately by her worship. 
In the 7th verse are mentioned the eight dangers which are warded 
off by Sri Ambika. The author compares the hymn to a song to be 
sung in a circular dance. According to Rajasekhara’s £aturvimsati- 
prabandha Sri Ambika and Sr! Kapardiyaksa * were the patron-deities 
of Vastupala and Tejap&la. 

Vastupala was not only a great minister but also a great general 
and defeated King Sahkha of Lata when the latter invaded Cambay 
as also the Muhammedan chieftain named HammTra alias Mojdin 
Sultan, who may perhaps be identified with Mahomed Ghori, x near 
Mt. Abu. Besides, he was a scholar, a critic and an accomplished poet 
whose Suktis i.e. (pithy memorial verses) are found in Sarangadhara’s and 
Jalhana’s anthologies. He wrote NaranSLrayan&nanda Mahakavya in the 
style of great classical poems. The wonder is that even with his varied 

* Satrunjayamihitmya describes Kapardiyak$a to be of golden colour riding on an 
elephant and carrying in his four hands a rosary, a goad, a noose and a citron (bijoru) 
and having the banyan tree as his resort. Kapardiyaksa Kalpa mentions a long purse 
instead of the rosary. 

See Jain Sihitya Samiodhaka Vol. Ill, 1, pp 153-160 1 ' 
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activities he found time to copy manuscripts himself (see the Ms. of 
Dharm&bhyudaya K&vya dated 1290 Vikrama era in the handwriting 
of Vastup&la preserved in Sri S&ntin&tha Bhand&ra at Cambay). He 
was a great patron of literature and rewarded poets and men of letters 
so liberally that he earned the title of Laghu Bhoja or II Bhoja. For 
his scholarship he was compared to the famous Hemacandracirya. 
His munificence was without distinction of caste and creed. He spent 
large sums in building Jain and Saiva temples and even mosques for 
Muhammedans and libraries, rest-houses, aim-houses, wells, step-wells, 
tanks, lakes etc. for the public. 

He established three big libraries or Pustakabhand&ras at the 
huge cost of Rs. 18 crores. It is however the Delw&ri temples, of 
which Luniga vasabi was built by Tejap&la the brother of Vastup&la at a 
cost of crores of rupees, which have earned for the brothers lasting fame. 

Vastupala was born of Asvar&ja and Kum&radevi, the latter 
being the daughter of Dandapati Abhu. The exact date of his birth 
is not known but it must be circa 1230 as it is reported that he per¬ 
formed a pilgrimage to Safrunjaya with his father in 1249 Vikrama 
era. He had two wives Lalit&dev! and VejaladevI of whom the former 
being very clever was frequently consulted by Vastup&la even on 
intricate state-problems. He had a son Jaitrasimha by Lalit&devi who 
was appointed the governor of Cambay in 1279 during the lifetime of 
Vastup&la. He died on M&gha Sud 5th 1296 Vikrama era. He had 
earned 24 titles such as Sarasvatl-Kanth&bharana i.e. the neck-ornament 
of Sarasvati etc. His ideals may be summed up in a single verse of 
his own: 

‘'mwwirat fwwpfa: flflfft: 

spurt! mr «n*rits<n«f:ii 

APPENDIX 21 

This hymn is by Sri Jinesvarasuri. We think it must be by 
the 2nd Jinesvarasuri the pupil of Sri Jinapatisuri and not the famous 
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debater Jinesvarasuri who defeated CaityavJsis in 1080 Vikrama era. 
He was born of Nemicandra BhSndSg&rika and Lak§ml at Marota in 
1245 Vikrama era and was named Ambada. Nemicandra accepted 
the Jain Faith at the instance of Sri Jinapatisuri and thereafter 
wrote Satthisaya Payarapa. Sri Jinapatisuri initiated Ambada in 1255 
and named him Viraprabha. He was ordained AcSirya in 1278 at Jalore 
by Sarvadevasuri and named Sri Jinesvarasuri. He wrote Sravakadhar- 
mavidhi in 1313 and a commentary thereon in 1317. He died in 1331 
Vikrama era. His pupils were Sri Purnakalasagani (see ante pp. 228-229) 
Laksmitilaka, Abhayatilaka, Candratilaka, Jinaprabodhasuri (who 
wrote MantrSrldhanavidhi), Jinaratnasuri, Devamurti, Vivekasamudra- 
gaiji and Sarvar£jagani-all learned scholars and writers. 

$Rl CAKRESVARI 

The hymns in both the Appendices 22 and 23 are in praise 
of Sri Cakresvari. We shall therefore offer some remarks regarding her 
iconography. Sri Cakresvari has the eagle for her vehicle and 
according to Nirvanakalika. has eight arms. She shows in her four 
right hands VaradamudrS, an arrow, a discus, and a noose and in 
her four left hands a bow, a thunderbolt, a discus and a goad. A marble 
image with eight arms showing the said symbols is installed in a niche 
to the left of the flight of steps leading to Caumukha’s Tunka (group 
of temples) on Mt. Satrunjaya. Another image of Sri Cakresvari with 
four arms is installed in the temple of Sri Vastup&la and TejapSla on 
Mt. Girn5r. She holds in both her upper hands discuses and in the 
lower right hand a garland and in the lower left hand a conch. Her 
Vfihana viz. the eagle is also shown. The unmistakable symbol of Sri 
Cakresvari is the discus; sometimes it is shown in her two hands 
and sometimes in , all the four. One can easily understand that these 
are variations made to give different artistic effects by the sculptor, 
whose only restriction is that he shall not omit the distinguishing 
symbol of the deity viz. the discus in the case of Sri Cakresvari and 
the bunch of mangoes and a child in the case of Sri AmbikS. 
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Sri Cakresvarl is a S&sanadevl (the deity presiding over the 
fold) being the attendant deity of Sri Rsabhadeva the first Tirthankara, 
so the other 23 Sisanadevis are her companion-deities. She being one 
of the deities presiding over Surimantra, Pancaparamesti Mantra and 
Siddhacakrayantra, the other presiding deities thereof are her allied 
deities. Besides the deities usually shown in the Yantra of a deity viz. 
16 VidySdevIs, 10 DikpSlas, 9 Grahas and Ksetrap&la,* Sri, Hri, 
Dhrti, Kirti, Buddhi and Laksmi are shown in her Yantra in the 
collection of the writer as her Angadevat&s. 64 Yoginls and 52 Vlras 
and 8 Bhairavas are the usual attendants of a Devi as can be seen 
from Bhagvatl-Mandala given at pp. 207 to 209, Ac&radinakara. Sri 
Siddhacakrayantra mentions JayS, Vijay§, JayantI, Apar&jitSl, JrmbhS, 
Moha, Stambhft and Andha as the eight attendant deities and Purna- 
bhadra, MSnlbhadra, Kapila and Pingala as four Vlras and Sri 
Vimalesvaradeva as one of the principal presiding deities. This 
will furnish sufficient information as to Sri Cakresvarl’s ‘Parivara’. 

APPENDICES 22 and 23 

Both the hymns of Sri Cakresvarl in the Appendices 22 and 
23 show her ‘VSLhana’ to be the eagle and describe her distinguishing 
symbol viz. the discus as wielded by her. The second hymn suggests 
that she wields discuses in her two hands and states that with the 
other two she holds a lotus and a fruit. 

The hymn in Appendix 22 is by the famous M&ntrika Acharya 
Sri Jindattasuri whose life we have already described-see pp. 214-216 
ante. x We have already made our remarks as to the authorship of the 


* At page 181 Aeiradinakara Vol. II are givea several current names of Ksetrap&la 
viz. K&lamegha, Meghan&da etc. and he is described to be of 5 colours namely Krstja 
(black), Gaura (white) Kificana (golden) DhQsara (dusky) and Kapila (variegated). 

X In his hymn ‘Sigghaip avaharau viggliam’ he invokes Sri Cakresvarl thus:— 

ewrfi ltd)” 
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hymn in Appendix 23 while discussing the works contained in Appendix 5. 

There are some incorrect readings in the said hymn which 
can be properly corrected if a correct manuscript can be obtained. 
As regards the hymn in Appendix 22, we would only note that the 
opening words of the 4th line of v. 1 should be ‘qrcdti instead of 
‘Ufa q&S *1* l’ 

APPENDEX 24 

The hymn given here enumerates the names of 64 Yoginls. 
Another set of 64 names of Yoginls is given in vv. 19 to 28, Adh. 
146 Agnipurana, which describes them as belonging to the eight families 
of MatrkSs, a set of 8 Yoginls being related to each of the eight 
MSLtrk&s. Still another set of 64 names is given at pp. 67-68 Mantra- 
mahodadhi and at p. 85 thereof is given the 91 lettered Mantra + of 
Yoginls, which is really an invocation for protection on offering being 
made to Yoginls. We may refer the readers to the foot note on pp. 
233-4 ante for other sets of names of 64 Yoginis. RudraySLmala 
(Uttaratantra) contains a hymn to Yogini (see pp. 263-64), but there 
Yogin! is the deity connected with Mul5dh5ra-cakra. NlrvlnakalikS. 
(p. 5) gives the Jain Mantra * to be recited on offering oblation to 

+ Retail «n g?& m 

qraifc ufe m qfos? q’tsnMi* fwn m i 

stolfipq: Sf: gqqfofoSRl qtg II *lt tftRnftwi W|l ll” 

ww* qftogsg fa3rsigf*isnfiw: Ihn 
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^ q*0*g m w qpg f*R*w: II* it 
Here is a Mantra of 64 Yoginis from the writer's collection: 

“3 ? ft trt gel *ur u” 
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Yoginls, which is also.an invocation for protection and success. The 
Yoginfs are there described as protectresses of land (Ksetra-raksakJte), 
which suggest that they are subordinate to Ksetrapfila who is the 
chief warden of the land. 52 Viras usually mentioned along with 64 
Yoginls are also described as protectors of land and may be identified 
with the different KsetrapSlas of different places. Sometimes Ksetrapftla 
is considered to be VirSdhivira or the Chief of Viras in which case 
Viras would be taken to be subordinate to him. According to Nirvina 
-kaliksl it would appear that most of the Yoginis are in their nature 
terrific while only some are peaceful. Sri Jwalam&linistotra (Appendix 
25) also refers to Yoginis. There is a hymn of 64 Yoginis noted in 
Jain GranthSvali. 

Agnipurana as stated above relates 64 Yoginis to 8 MStrkSs; 
DurgSsaptasati describes MStrkas as companion-deities of or emana¬ 
tions from Sri CandikSL (See Adh. X vv. 5-6). Yoginis are thus related to 
Sri CandikS or Sri Durga or NSrSyani mentioned in the hymn. That 
the worship of Yoginis was prevalent in ancient times will be apparent 
from the fact that AgnipurSna Adh. 52 refers to their idols. At 
Ujjain, the ancient capital of the famous King VikramSditya whom 
legends describe as having controlled Vira Vetala and 64 Yoginis and 
as having obtained boons from his patron deity Harasiddhi, there are 
to be found ruins of a temple said to be of 64 Yoginis. This shows 
that the worship 64 Yoginis is very old. The fact that their Pithas 
are said to be at Delhi-Yoginlpura, Ajmer and Broach besides Ujjain 
(see p. 234 ante), all which places have been capitals of powerful 
kingdoms in the past, leads one to conjecture that the King used to 
worship them and 52 Viras for protection of their kingdoms especially 
during wars and epidemics or public calamities. In a hymn of 15 verses 
commencing with the words “Jaga-gaja-vasaninam” etc. in the 
collection of the writer they are praised for removal of various diseases 
and their Mandate or diagram of 64 squares containing figures 1 to 64, 
the total vertically horizontally and diagonally being 260-is described. 
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SavarlpS. (657 A. D.) was the originator of Vajrayogin! cult 
where the deity worshipped is of red colour (see p. 92 ante). This 
would suggest that Vajrayogin! cult where the deity worshipped is 
of other colours existed prior to SavarlpSL LuipSL (669 A. D.) introduced 
YoginI SaftcarySL (see p. 91 ante). This shows how YoginI worship 
spread amongst Buddhists. It should be noted however that in the 
said Buddhist Tantra YoginI is not one of the 64 Yoginis nor for 
the matter of that the principal YoginI but, judged from her Dhy&na 
and Mantra, can be identified with Chinnamasta, one of the 10 Siddha 
MahlvidySs of Hindu T&ntrikas. 

The Yoginis were however well-known during the time of Sri 
Jinadattasuri and Sri Hemacandracarya as can be seen from their 
biographies (see p. 214 and 220 respectively). 

We may note here an annecdote relating to the 64 Yoginis 
who having taken possession of the 64 Kothas or towers of the new 
fort built round Ahmedabad by Sultan Ahmed Shah harassed him. The 
Sultan having not been relieved of his trouble inspite of various remedies 
was advised to seek the aid of a Jain Acharya named Sri Ratnasimhasuri, 
a pupil of Sri Jayatilakasuri of Brhat PausSLlika branch of Tapagaccha. 
Sri Ratnasimhasuri employed the mystic diagram of 65 formed with 
the figures 1 to 25 representing the 24 Tlrthankaras and the Sangha 
which is considered to be the most sacred body next to the 24 Tir- 
thaftkaras and therefore taken to be represented by the figure 25. 
The Sultan was thus saved from the harassment of the 64 Yoginis. * 

As Yoginltantra gives Sri PadmSvatl’s Mantra for foreseeing 
the future through dreams ('afc $ niRnWI ShsVrusrat vn*«Wll’to be 
recited daily for 2 years), it probably considers Padm&vatl to be a 
YoginI. Similarly MahJiyaksihl Tantra gives Sri Padm&vatl’s Mantra 
(*<j» 'WTCfft *W’) calling it AstamahSsiddhi-YaksipI-Prayoga, which 

* See Vrddha Tap&gaccha Patt&vali and also the hymn Caturvim£ati-Jina-stotram 
relating to the diagram of 65 commencing with the words 4, w$ ntfa i” 
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would suggest that Sri Padmavatl is also considered to be AstamahSsiddhi 
-Yaksint. The latter Tantra also gives Sri Cakresvari’s and Sri Kalikunda’s 
Mantras. This shows the popularity of these deities. 

Verses 9 to 12 with better readings are given in the footnote 
below from a copy of the hymn in the writer’s collection. * Nothing 
is khown about the author of the hymn. 

APPENDIX 25 

This appendix contains the famous Jw&l5mSlimstotra and a 
hymn in praise of the Mantrabija Hrimk5ra which is known as MSyJLblja. 
We have offered our remarks regarding the worship of Jwal5m&lini at p. 
264 ante. Jwal&malinI is believed to be a Vidya counter to all VidySs and 
Mantras of the opponent. She is said to cure all diseases, to ward off all 
kinds of snakes and untimely and unnatural death and above all to coun¬ 
teract the adverse influence of planets and ward off evil spirits of all kinds: 
she is described as MahavasJ-great subdueing or controlling power. 
When appropriately invoked she would fascinate and charm all. The text 
of the hymn is according to the SwetSmbara tradition. Although it is 
slightly different from that in Indranandi’s Jwalinl-Kalpa and VidyS- 
nusasana, its author is very probably Indranandi. The hymn being 
popular has been much imitated. The MMamantra atpp. 12-13 (Appendix 
1), the hymn at p. 13-14 and the hymn at pp. 19-20 (Appendix 3) 
viz. Sri Padmavatl-ahv5na-stava may be compared for the purpose. 
Non-Jain hymns similar to this hymn are Sudarsana-Kavaca-stotra 
and Narasimha Sudarsana-Kavaca-stotra. 

* ^ srcst^r: I 
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The diagram given after Sri Miy&blja-stotra is only one ofthe 
several Yantras. Sri JwSlSmJLlinl current among Jain MSntrikas. 

As regards the second hymn, we have to note that the text 
requires to be corrected with the aid of a good manuscript. Sri Hema- 
Candr&c&rya, in his Yogasastra (VIII, vv. 47-56), has described the 
S&dhanSl of Hrftnklra. It is one of the Mantras of Sri PadmSlvatl. It 
is the principal Mantrablja worshipped by Siktas who call it Devi 
-Praijtava and consider it perhaps more sacred than even OmkSra. § 
According to the famous Kalyaiiavrstistava the Vedas declare HrimkSra 
alone to be the name of Tripurasundari + . It is called Saktibija, 
Triloklbija, Adimantra, Atmablja, Paramestibija and SiddhavidyS. The 
hymn describes the three kinds of Dhy&na viz. white, red and yellow for 
achieving different objects. Nothing can be said about its authorship but 
perhaps the words ‘SaubhagyalaksmI and Mahodayapadam’ occuring in 
vv. 13 and 16 respectively may furnish a clue. We would only state that 
there did live one Udayaprabhasuri the preceptor of the famous author 
of Sy&dvSLdamanjari circa 1300 Vikram era if one is inclined to read 
his name in the phrase ‘Mahodayapadam.’ 

APPENDIX 26 

The correct title of the hymn contained in this Appendix 
would be ‘‘SrividyJL-garbhastotram”, as the hymn like the famous 
Kaly&jjavfstistava includes the 15 syllabled SrtvidyS. formed by taking 
the initial syllables of the verses 3 to 17, but the initial letter of v. 17 
should be ‘Hrim’ and not ‘Srlm’. V. 3 expressly mentions Pancadas&ksari. 
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The initial syllables of the verses 1 and 2 viz. Hrliji and Sr&p 
are additional Mantra-bljas at the beginning of the Pancadasak$«irl 
Vidyl proper. Such an addition is technically called ‘Sirah’ or the head 
of the Mantra or VidyS. The UpasanS of SrlvidyS. gained greater currency! 
because the same was set forth together with the relative diagram 
Srfcakra by Sri SankarScarya in his hymn Saundaryalahari (See vv. 1,11 
and 32* and Kamesvarasuri’s commentary on the same). The addition 
of RamSblja i.e. Srlm at the end converts PancadasSksarl into $odasSk§arI 
SrlvidyS + . When out of the three Khandas of PancadasSksarl the 
first Khanda is ‘Ha Sa Ka La’ instead of ‘Ka E I La* it is called LopS- 
mudrS or Had! VidyS as it begins with the syllable ‘Ha’, the other 
being called Kadi as it begins with the syllable ‘Ka’. Tripurasundarl 
with 15 NitySs preside over §odasaksarI or the 16 syllabled SrlvidyS 
which forms the basis of the Samaya mode of worship.! 


§ Sri Devyatharva£ir§opanisad describes PancadaSaksari Srividya, Babvfcopni§ad 
refers to Srividya and Tripuritapini and Bhavanopani§ad describe Srlcakra. 

♦ 4 ferc: sfafan'T: 
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f See all the hymns in ‘Sri Laliti.stavaoamanim3.la’ (published by Nirnayasigara 
Press) which contain the 16 syllabled Srividyi formed by putting together the initial 
syllables of the 16 verses of each of the hymns. 

f “The first four syllables of the §odasik?ari ccnstitute the first Khanda, relating 
to Agni, representing KriyiSakti, the Jagrat state, the ViSva-vrtti and TamoguQa. 
The next five syllables constitute the second Khanda, relating to Sufya, representing 
Icchi-Sakti, the Svapna state, the Taijasavftti and Rajo-gupa. The Hrl-lekhi between 
the two represents the Rudra-granthi. The next three syllables constitute the third 
Khahda relating to Soma, representing Jfiina-likti, the Su§upti state, the Prajfia- 
vrtti and Sattva-guna. The Hrl-lekhi between the second and third Khandas repre¬ 
sents the Visnu granthi. The fourth Khanda of one syllable, known as the Candra- 
kalA, which should be imparted by the Guru, is implied after the three aforesaid 
Khandas. The Hrl-lekhi between the third and fourth Khandas represents the Brahma- 
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APPENDIX 27 

Referring to the hymn in this Appendix its language besides 
being ungrammatical is so poor that the hymn cannot be ascribed 
to any person of note. Some one named Srldhar&c&rya is mentioned as 
the author. 

APPENDIX 28 

Referring to Padm&vatl Kavaca in this appendix, we may repeat 
that such hymns have probably been composed on account of the 
eagerness of some one to have complete Panc&nga of Sri PadmSvatl 
(see v. 14 which mentions the object ‘Rfirar sinkI ! rrwt i’). 

It is probably written after the composition of Padmslvatl-sahasran&ma 
-stotra (see v. 13). The author is probably a non-Jain as would appear 
certain from v. 14 which says that it was narrated by Nandi and was 
being published to GirinandinI i. e. P&rvatT. The opening words (v. 1) 
lead us to the same conclusion. 

APPENDIX 29 

This appendix contains Surividya-stotra. It is in praise of the 
deities presiding over the 5 Pithas of SurividyS. alias Surlmantra on 
which we have offered our remarks at pp. 161-165 ante. The first 3 
Plfhas are presided over by female deities and are therefore called 
VidySs. They are Sarasvati, TribhuvanaswJimim and Sri alias Laksmi. 
The fourth Pltha is presided over by Yaksaraja Ganipitaka and is 
therefore a Mantra. The fifth Pltha having Indras as principal presiding 
deities is also Mantra. It is also presided over by 16 Vidyadevis, 24 
Yak§as and 24 Yak§iflis being the attendant deities of the 24 Tirthankaras. 
It being the best of Mantras and having a number of deities presiding 
over it is called Mantradhir&ja. That a bath with a little water is 
allowed and the SSdhaka is directed to put on a fine piece of cloth 
(v. 17) shows that exceptions were being made by Sadhus for Mantric 
Sadhana. In Surimantraradhanavidhi by Sri Devendrasuri, published 

grantbi.” PP. 126-127, Saundarya-Laharl, by Pt. S. Subrahmaflya S&strl and T. R. 
Srlnivisa Ayyangir. 
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by Sri Pritivijayaji, this very hymn is given and ascribed to Sri 
Minadevasuri, but it is not his. Sr! MSnadevasuri’s genuine Surimantra- 
stotra is given by us in Appendix A hereto. This M&nadevasuri 
composed Laghus&ntistava contained in Appendix 31. We would here 
reproduce verse 11 from a hymn of Sri GautamaswSmi by Sri Vajra- 
swimi published at p. 114, Jainstotrasandoha, Pt. I, as it mentions all 
the presiding deities of the five Pithas in their proper order in a 
single verse and shows that Surimantra was the same in the time 
of Sri VajraswSmi. 

NVtiffcwfifiwfeijprt jrcjrfaq: §*r- 

sfton: «!rrajfaraT«r Staffer *: n 

We have already referred to Sri Vardham&na-Vidy& Kalpa of Sri 
Vajraswami incorporated by * Sri Simhatilakasuri (1322 Vikrama era) 
pupil of Sri Vibudhacandrasuri in his Vardham&na-VidySL Kalpa as 
the 3rd chapter thereof. We may note here that the correct reading 
instead of '|f*T in the 4th verse of the hymn is I 

APPENDIX 30 

This appendix contains Anubhavasiddhamantra-DvatrimsikS. 
about which we offered a few remarks at pp. 159-161 ante, particularly 
about its connection with Vidy&pravSdapurva and Jain Agamas and in 
relation to the probable date of the work, the lower limit of which 
has been stated to be the 7th century A. D. The upper limit of its 
date would be the date of BhadraguptScSrya and Vajraswami i. e. 
the 1st century A. D. As promised, there we shall now make further 
observations especially on the question of the priority between Hema- 
candr£c£rya’s Yogas&stra and Subhacandr&cSrya’s Jn£n5rnava alias 
Yogapradipa. 

* Besides Vardham4navldy&-Kalpa Simhatilakasuri wrote in 1322 Vikrama era 
Mantrar&jarabasya with LflAvatl commentary and in 1326 commentary on Bhuvana- 
dipaka (a work on the method of answering questions astrologicaliy)of Padmaprabha 
and Gapitatilakavrtti. 
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PRIORITY BETWEEN YOGA$AsTRA AND JSAnARI^AVA 
Pt. NSthuram Premi in his work * Jain Sahitya Aura ItihSsa’ 
refers to the colophon contained in the manuscript (No. 13) of 
JnanSLrpava of the Bhapdara at PStan called Khetarvasi which 
is dated 1284 Vikrama era and was written for Digambara Sahasra- 
klrti. It mentions the fact that a manuscript was got written for 
and given to Yogi Subhacandra by jShiiii. This is certainly the 
reference to the original manuscript from which the one for Sahasra- 
kirti was written. Pt. Premiji thinks it curious that there is no mention 
of the fact that the work was composed by Subhacandra himself 
and is therefore inclined to believe that the author of JnSnSrpava 
must be some prior Subhacandra probably a grand-preceptor of the 
Subhacandra referred to in the colophon as in those times the name 
of an Acharya was many times given to his grand-pupil. Pt. Premiji 
infers from this that there must be an interval of about 25 to 30 
years between SahasrakTrti’s manuscript and Subhacandra’s manuscript 
and an interval of about 30 to 40 years between Subhacandra and 
his supposed grand-preceptor Subhacandra who wrote Jn&narnava. 
Pt. Premiji would thus fix the date of JnanSrnava to be .about 1214 
Vikrama era although through an apparent mistake of calculation 
(as ascertained from him by the writer) he mentions it to be the 
last quarter of the 12th century of Vikrama era. 

The weak link in Pt. Premiji’s argument, it would be apparent 
to the reader, is the supposition of another prior Subhacandra as the 
author of JnSnSrijava. Pt. Premiji himself admits (p. 447) that the 
various qualifications * of Subhacandra mentioned in the colophon 
in all respects apply to the author of Jn&narpava. The truth 
therefore is that it really describes the author and the manu- 

erosHafiNwra stww ii 
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script was the first copy or Prathamildarsa of the author and the 
supposition of a prior Subhacandra as the author is quite redundant 
as there is nothing to support it except a mere doubt arising from 
an omission which may be accidental. Further, we do not think that 
the mention of Subhacandra himself being the author in the colophon 
recording Jahinfs gift of the manuscript which is stated to have 
been got written for him is so material as to warrant the kind of 
inference drawn by Pt. Premiji. The proper date of Jn&nSLrnava 
would therefore be circa 1254 Vikrama era. Hemacandracarya the 
author of Yogasastra having died in 1229 Vikrama era it would be 
clear that Yogasastra was written earlier than Jh5.n5.mava. Its 
probable date is about 1216* as it is referred to in TrisasthisalS- 
k5purusacaritra written between 1216 and 1229 Vikrama era. Before 
going further into this question, we would tell the readers that this 
question is being discussed because in Yogas5stra there are several 
verses which practically agree verbatim with some verses in the first 
chapter of Anubhavasiddhamantradvatrimsika and the same verses 
appear in Jn5n5rnava apparently paraphrased. 

All the three works describe Mantras for achieving various worldly 
objects as also for attaining final beatitude. Compare vv. 1, 4 and 
6,1, Anubhavasiddhamantra-dvatrirnsik5 with vv. 31, 43 and 44, VIII, 
Yogas5stra and vv. 36-37 and 60-61 XXXVIII, Jn5n5rnava. Sri 
Hemacandr5c5rya in his own commentary on the said verse 31 says 
that contemplation on ‘Ora’ as of yellow and other colours is described 
as it may be sometimes useful. Sri Subhacandracarya in v. 4, XL, 
Jn5n&. says that the best of sages have published many ‘Karmas’ from 
Vidy&nuyada (i. e. X Purva) to satisfy the curiosity of people though 
they are achieved only through malignant Dhy&na. Mantras and. 
Vidyas for achieving laudable objects are considered to be part of 


* Both Dr. Buhler and Rasiklal C. Parikh the learned author of the Introduction 
to KSvyinuSisana consider the date of Yogasastra to be shortly after 1216 Vikrama 
era and that of the commentary on it a few years later. 
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Dharma-DhySna especially SamsthSnavicaya just as Pipdastha, Rupastha 
and RupStita Dhyanas are a part of the said division of Dharma-Dhyana. 
Mantras and Vidyas for achieving evil objects are part of Arta or 
Raudra i. e. Malignant Dhyana. To them, who would not distinguish 
between Mantras and Vidyas for achieving good and bad objects and 
condemn all Mantras and Vidyas absolutely calling them PSpasruta, 
this will be an eye-opener. It is needless to add that both Sr! 
Hemacandracarya and Sri Subhacandracarya must have been great 
believers in Mantras and Vidyas, when they introduced this novel mode 
of describing Dhyanas + as Pindastha, Padastha, Rupastha and RupStita 
and described them as a part of Dharma-Dhyana, and set forth the 
ancient holy Mantras while treating Padastha Dhyana. 

In the said verses the readers would find that Yoga, closely 
follows Anubhava., while Jfi5na. paraphrases and expands the same 
idea. Even ‘Vidyaratna’ occuring in v. 1, I, Anubhava. is echoed as 
‘Tattvaratnani’, in v. 81, VIII, Yoga, and as ‘Tattvani.... Ratnani’ in 
v. 115, XXXVIII Jfiana. Comparing vv. 8 and 15,1, Anubhava. with 
vv. 74 and 81, VIII, Yoga, and vv. 106 and 115, XXXVIII, Jfiana., 
we find that Anubhava. and Yoga, agree that the Mantra or Yantra 
described therein had been extracted from Vidyapravada Purva mainly 
by Sri Vajraswami * , while Jfiana in the said verse 106 says that it 
was by sages Safijayanta and others. The former two works repre¬ 
sent the Svetambara tradition in as much as both of them ascribe 
the extraction of Mantra or Yantra from Vidyanupravada to Sri 
Vajraswami, so well known as the last ‘Dasapurvadhara’ amongst 
Svetambara Jains, while Jfiana., following probably the Digambara 
tradition ascribes it to Safijayanta and others. The next verse 75, 

-t See the writer's article in Gujarati entitled < Yogi£v&ra Sr! Hemacandricirya and 
DhySnanirupapa’ in the monthly named ‘Suvisa’ Vol. 1, 12 & Vol. II, 2. 

* The correct reading in v. 8,1, Anubhava. as appears from a copy made by the writer 
form another manuscript is instead of Vaira- 

swimi being the Pnkfta rendering of Vajraswami. 
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/ 

VIII, Yoga, appears to be reflected in the verse 107, XXXVIII 
JnSnS., while the former is word for word the same as v. 15,1, 
Anubhava. except for the difference of reading viz. ‘Janma’ instead of 
‘Karma’ in the latter. We may also note that ‘PrasSntimeva’ in 
Anubhava. is a misprint for ‘Prasantinava’. The sequence also of vv, 
74 and 75 Yoga, appears to have been followed in vv. 106 and 107 
in JnSnS. The readers would note the close agreement between 
Anubhava. and Yoga, and that JnSna. paraphrases while borrowing and 
that many a time as here the paraphrase by JnSna. is far from 
happy-it is rather clumsy in this case. From the close agreement 
between Anubhava. and Yoga, we infer that Yoga, borrows from 
Anubhava., and from the fact that the sequence of Yoga, is retained 
in JnSnS. we infer that the latter borrows from Yoga. The fact 
that Jnana. paraphrases shows the anxiety of the later writer to conceal 
the fact of his borrowing from the former work. Further Yoga, has vv. 64 
and 65 in ch. VIII which are word for word the same as verses 13 
and 14 in ch. I Anubhava., but there are no verses in any way simi¬ 
lar to them in JnSnS which conclusively proves that Yoga, had Anubhava. 
before it and borrowed from it and not from JnanS. Further JnSnS. has 
no verses which are not in Yoga, but are in Anubhava., so JnSnS. had not 
Anubhava. probably before it. Now if one has the audacity despite these 
facts to suggest that granting JnSna. had not Anubhava. before it 
the same sequence of verses in Yoga, as well as JnanS. may as well be 
due to Yoga, borrowing from Jnana. as the latter from the former. To 
him our reply is that the said verses, being admittedly similar to the 
verses in the earlier work Anubhava., are not the original composition 
of JnSnS. It must therefore be first shown from what independent source 
(such as would not be available to Yoga.), they have been taken by JnSnS 
before it can be suggested that they are taken by Yoga, from JnSnS. On the 
contrary as the said versesin Yoga, closely agree with those in Anubhava. 
itiscertain that Yoga.),tookthem from Anubhava.and thatthereforeJnSnS., 
having had no other source toborrowfrom, borrowed them from Yoga.,and 
while doing so paraphrased them. The clumsiness of JnSnS. in paraphra- 
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sing and expanding is dear from its said verse 107, where it recom¬ 
mends the scripture propounding ‘Siddhncakra’ for contemplation, 
forgetting that in the preceding verse what has been recommended 
for contemplation is ‘Siddhacakra’ it self. The reason given therein that 
because of its preaching in regard to ‘Siddhacakra’ the scripture should 
be contemplated instead of ‘Siddhacakra’ shows how far-fetched it is 
from the main theme. Yoga, as well as Anubhava. speak of ‘Siddha¬ 
cakra’ alone for contemplation and have nothing to say about the 
scripture propounding ‘Siddhacakra’. We are not basing our conclusion 
on isolated verses in these works. There is a complete agreement 
between verses 9 to 14, I, Anubhava. with verses 60 to 65, VIII, Yoga., 
except that instead of ‘wf'F.lt’ in v. 11 Anubhava. there is ‘siBwSfart’ 
in v. 62 Yoga., which leads us to believe that the latter has borrowed 
from the earlier Anubhava. The said verse 9, I, Anubhava. and the 
said verse 60, VIII, Yoga, appear to have been expanded into verses 
86 and 87, ch. XXXVIII by Jnan&. by resorting to figurative language 
and by addition of redundant phrases. It would be clear to any discer¬ 
ning man that this is an instance of expansion by a later writer asd 
not an abridgement in a later work of an idea expressed in details 
in a previous work- The next verse 88, XXXVIII, Jn&na. though 
shown to be a part of the original text in ,the printed edition of 
JnSLnS.., is really a quotation as shown by Pt. NSthuram Premi in 
his work ‘Jaina Sahitya-Aura Itih&sa’ (pp. 450-51) by a reference to 
the two old manuscripts of Jnana. The said verse 88 expresses in 
a different meter and in other words the same idea as is contained in 
v. 10, I, Anubhava. and v. 61, VIII, Yoga., both the latter verses 
being word for word the same and in Anustubh meter except for the 
difference in reading viz. ‘fnrq;’ in Yoga, instead of ‘tr$f’ in Anubhava. 
In this case the verse in Jnana., being admittedly not an original 
verse and having not been taken from any other known source, must 
be taken definitely to have been borrowed from Yoga. As there are 
innumerable verses in Jii&nS. which are similar to verses in Yoga, and 
are not similar to any verses in Anubhava. the inevitable conclusion 
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is that JnSmSL has borrowed from Yoga. The reader would like to 
know why is the verse which is admitted to be a quotation happens 
to have been paraphrased in JninS. The answer is that the author 
of Jn5n5. appears to prefer Arya meter to Anustubh and has there¬ 
fore to paraphrase while converting it to that meter or that being anxious 
to conceal his borrowing from Yoga.,he paraphrases even the quotation. We 
have, made our remarks relating to v. 11,1, Anubhava. and the correspond¬ 
ing verses in the other two works. The next v. 12 I, Anubhava. is 
word for word the same as v. 63, VIII, Yoga. The verse 91, XXXVIII, 
JnanS. is on the face of it a paraphrase of the said verse. The reader 
would note how happy is the adjective ‘Anavadyam’ in Anubhava. and 
Yoga, and compare the corresponding ‘Acintyavikramam’ of JnanS. and 
further note how Jnana. again uses the same adjective ‘Acintya’ in 
the same verse. If it had been the poet’s original composition he 
would not have been driven to use the same adjective twice in one 
and the same verse. Further what the other two works describe as 
the VidyS emanated from Ganadharas is described as emanated from 
Lord Vlra by JnanS. The tradition however is that Lord Vfra 
communicated ‘Tripadl’ to the Ganadharas and the latter composed 
all the scriptures. Of course, Purvas, vve consider to be ancient and 
in that way the Vidyas contained in one of the Purvas can be said 
to have emanated from Lord Vlra or rather from the first Tirthan- 
kara as far as the present cycle of time is concerned. This verse 
proves the antiquity of Surividya which is the same as Ganabhrd VidyS. 
or Surimantra. The next verses 13 and 14, I Anubhava. which are 
word for word the same as vv. 64 and 65, VIII, Yoga, have been 
already dealt with by us. 

We refered to v. 88, XXXIII, JnSn5. above which is really 
a quotation in the said work and is a paraphrase of v. 61, VIII, 
Yoga, and stated that it must have been therefore borrowed definitely 
from Yoga. Other instances are v. 3 JnSLna. p. 392 and v. 2, Jn&nSL 
p. 407 which are shown as quotations therein and are respectively a 
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paraphrase of vv. 24 and 79, VIII, Yoga. Further there are quota¬ 
tions in the author’s own commentary on v. 5 and vv. 18-22, VIII, 
Yoga, which are also quotations in Jn&na. v. 2 (quoted), XXXVIII, p. 388 
and v. 1 (quoted), p. 391 JfiSnS. A later writer abridging a former 
work would not relegate to his commentary the verses quoted by the 
former writer in the text, for the simple reason that even the previous 
writer considers them sufficiently important to quote them in the 
body of the text. Here Jn5n5. considering the verses quoted in the 
commentary on Yoga, sufficiently important quotes the same in the 
body of the text. This is also a proof as to Jn&na. borrowing from 
Yoga, as well as its commentary. It may be noted that the verses 
quoted either in the text or the commentary, ch. VIII, Yoga, are 
more or less faithfully reproduced in Jn&na., while the verses which 
form part of the text of Yoga, even if quoted in Jiian&. are not 
reproduced there in the same words. Strangely enough there are 
some verses forming part of the text of both the said two works 
which are word for word the same except sometimes a slight diffe¬ 
rence in readings-see v. 37 and 69. VIII, Yoga, and vv. 46 and 100, 
XXXVIII, Jii&n&.; cf. also v. 5, X, Yoga, with v. 4 XXXIII, Jn&n&. 
We shall also note v. 79, VIII, Yoga, and v. 2 (quoted) p. 407, 
Jn&n&. as they are quotations in both the works and agree with a 
slight difference in reading viz. in Yoga, and 

in Jn&n&. The verse 22, XXXVIII, JnanS. is very important as it 
refers to another author or AchJirya, who makes variations of letters 
in the Dhy&na of Mantrar&ja or Mantr&dhipa viz. ‘Arham’. Comparing 
ch. VIII, Yoga, with ch. XXXVIII, Jn&n&. we find almost all the 
verses of Yoga, assimilated in Jn&na. but vv. 6 to 17 remain untouched. 
We think Jn&n&. refers to this portion of Yoga, and its author Hema- 
candr&c&rya in the said v. 22. At several places Jh&n&. has added 
merely laudatory verses in the said ch. XXXVIII while expanding 
the matter taken from ch. VIII, Yoga. Jn&n&. amplifies by expanding 
a single verse of Yoga, into two or more verses and adding Purinic 
illustrations and resorting to figurative language and sometimes to 
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indirect or abstruse mode of expression and adding unnecessary 
adjectives, descriptions or eulogies. If the reader would read ch. 
XXXVIII, of JfiSnS. for himself he would be convinced of the truth 
of our aforesaid remarks. We would not therefore exhaust our reader’s 
patience by taking him through the said chapters verse by verse. 
As we have minutely compared all the verses in the said chapters, 
we feel certain that the reader also would on an independent examination 
of the said chapters come to the same conclusion. The reader would 
find also in some of the verses not noticed here clear evidence of 
JnSna. having borrowed and paraphrased verses from Yoga. 

We shall now consider what other scholars have said on the 
question of the respective dates of the authors of the said two works. 
Pt. N&thuram Premi has, while discussing in his work ‘Jain S&hitya 
Aura ItihSsa’, the date of Subhacandracarya and his work Jnanarnava, 
stated that he first discussed it in 1907 A. D. in his Introduction 
to JnSnSrpava believing Bhatt&raka Visvabhusana’s BhaktSmracaritra 
to be authoritative; but that in the special issue of ‘Digambara- 
Jaina’ (Sravana 1973 S.Y. i. e. 1917 A. D.) in the article entitled 
.‘Subhacandracarya’, he controverted his own arguments in the said 
Introduction as the historicity of the greater portion of the narrative 
literature written by later Bhattarakas appeared doubtful to him. The 
said Bhaktamaracaritra has absurdly described Bhoja, Kalidasa, Va- 
raruchi, Dhananjaya, MSnatunga, 'Bhartrhari, Magha and several 
others to be contemporaries, although every historian knows that 
they were not so. It also describes Subhacandra.c5.rya to be a brother 
of the famous Bhartrhari as also of King Bhoja. How can anyone 
be a brother to persons who. lived centuries apart ? Pt. N thuram 
Premi rightly complains that the publishers of Jnan&rnava, though 
duly informed of his having revised his opinion expressed in the said 
Introduction and his having controverted the same in the said article 
entitled ‘Subhacandracarya’ published in 1 Digambara-Jaina ’, have 
published two further editions of Jnanarnava with the same old Intro- 
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duction. They could .have -atleast appended a note about Pt. Premiji’s 
l.atest and considered views. 

EXAMINATION OF MR. PATEL’S VIEWS 

We are surprised however, to see the same unhistorical Bha- 
ktSLmaracaritra being relied on in fixing the date of SubhacandrSLcirya 
by Mr. Gopaldas Jivabhai Patel in his Introduction to ‘Yogasastra’, 
which purports to be a free rendering by him in Gujarati of the 
original Yogasastra. Relying on the said work he takes Subhacandra- 
carya to be a brother of the famous King Bhoja whose date he 
takes to be 1078 Vikrama era. He ascribes the same date to Subhacandra- 
carya and consequently considers him to. be about 70 or 80 
years older than Hemacandracarya. Starting with such incorrect assump¬ 
tion Mr. Patel compares their respective works. Although he notes 
that Yogasastra is a concise and systematic work and that Jfianarnava 
is a work written in the loose style of a religious discourse, he 
credulously says that there is greater reason to suppose that Yogasastra 
was composed by systematizing and abridging Jfianarnava. We are 
inclined to .think that if Mr. Patel had minutely compared both the 
works or if he had realised the unhistorical nature of Bhaktamara- 
caritra he would have probably come to a different conclusion. He 
himself has felt doubts about his own conclusions and he has expressed 
the same in his Introduction. He also says that Hemacandracarya, 
having been surrounded by many enemies, always ready to denounce 
him, could not have dared to commit such plagiarism. He has 
however not been able to free himself from the tangle of Bhaktamara- 
caritra, and has landed himself in an inextricable hole, when he 
hazards the conjecture of a very large portion of Yogasastra .viz. chs. 
V to XI being interpolation by some unknown and unnamed overzea- 
lous pupil of Hemacandracarya with the object of enhancing the 
glory of his great Guru. He does not assign any reason for his 
conjecture except that Hemacandracarya himself could not have been 
guilty of devoting disproportionately a large portion of his work to the 
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description of Pran5.y5.ma. He suggests that the object of such a pupil 
might have been to give to his preceptor the credit of describing miracu¬ 
lous matters from such a popular work as Jnanarnava. There is no eviden¬ 
ce whatsoever of Jnan&rnava having become popular immediately or even 
during the supposed interval of 70 or 80 years between Subhacandr5- 
c5rya and Hemacandrac5rya. It is also not shown that JnSnSrijava was 
the only work containing description of miraculous matters. Our 
readers know that not only AnubhavasiddhamantradvStrimsikS but 
also Vidy§nus5sana and various works of the famous M5ntrikas Indra- 
nandi and Mallisepasuri in fact dealt with such matters. They were 
all prior to the date of Sri Hemacandr5c5rya. As regards the supposed 
disproportionateness of the portion relating to Pr5n5y5ma in Yogasa- 
stra, as Mr. Patel himself has noted at p. 37 of his said Intro¬ 
duction, the said portion contains various methods of knowing before¬ 
hand the exact date or hour of one’s death. He mentions only 
astrology and omens. As a matter of fact besides PranaySma and the 
said two methods of divination the author has described other methods 
of divination such as divination through one’s breath, dreams, or gazing 
on one’s shadow, or by listening to words of different classes of people, 
or through employment of Vidyas or Mantras or Yantras. He further 
describes in the same ch. V the method of entering the body of any 
other creature. Mr. Patel is not right when he says HemacandrScSrya 
has devoted 300 verses to the description of Pr5nayama. In fact he has 
devoted only 35 verses to that topic. The remaining portion of ch. V is 
taken up in the description of the said various methods of divination and 
the Yogic miracle of entering the body of another creature. To Mr. 
Patel these methods of divination may be uninteresting, but to judge the 
author with such a bias is not to judge him truly. The proper standard 
of examination can be had only if one takes into account the times in 
which and the people for whom the work was written. The fact that 
every one of the subjects treated in the said ch. V has independent 
treatises written on it from ancient times shows rather the popularity 
of the subjects treated in Yogasastra and the comprehensive nature 
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of the said work, which should add to its merit rather than detract 
from it in any way. Again it would hardly be correct to say even 
today, that the methods of divination have lost their charm, when 
we actually see representatives of all classes of people running after 
the palmists, astrologers, spiritualists and various other fortune-tellers and 
diviners and when the list of their patrons include the elite of the society. 
When thus the main plank of disproportionateness in the theory of inter¬ 
polation has slipped the whole structure of the supposed interpolation 
falls to the ground. Further the simplest test to find out whether a 
particular portion of a work is interpolated or not is to remove the 
suspected portion from the work and see whether the remaining work 
has completeness and whether the unity of tlifeme remains intact. 
Had the said test been applied, it would have been immediately found 
out that out of the eight well-known parts of Yoga only Yama, Niyama 
and Asana remain, while the remaining five are taken off, as they are 
treated in chs. V to XI of YogasSstra. Nobody would ever imagine 
that the great author of Yogasastra while writing on Yoga dealt only 
with the three preliminary parts and said nothing regarding the 
remaining five important parts of Yoga. This conclusively proves that 
Mr. Patel’s theory of interpolation in Yogasastra by some overzealous 
pupil is really a myth. 

Besides the allegation of want of proportion Mr. Patel speaks 
about repetition in YogasSstra because the author of YogasSstra 
describes Dh5ran& in v. 7, ch. VI, having described DharanS. of breath 
in ch. V, vv. 27 to 35. The simple answer is that in ch. V he deals 
with DharanSL as a part of Pran5y5.ma, where control of breath is the 
principal element and the object to be achieved is the fixing of the 
mind. In v. 7 ch. VI he merely mentions various parts of the body 
for the exercise of Dh&rana, which are not mentioned in ch. 
V. In DhiraijS. mentioned in ch. VI, the fixing of the mind is the 
principal element and the control of breath is secondary, and the 
object to-be achieved is DhySna, the details of which are described 
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in the subsequent chapters. The readers would thus see that there is no 
truth in the said charge of repetition. One is really amused to see 
that while Mr. Patel is hypercritical about the supposed want of pro¬ 
portion and repetition in YogasSstra, he is quite oblivious of the frequent 
repetitions, panegyrics and laudatory verses occuring at various places 
in JngnSrnava. We are however sure that Mr. Patel’s attention was 
not drawn to Anubhavasiddamantradv5trimsik5 published in 1937 
A. D. as Appendix 30 to Sri Bhairava PadmSvati Kalpa, a year prior 
to his ‘YogasSstra’, otherwise he would not have failed to take it into 
account while considering the question of priority between Yogasastra 
and JnSngrnava. 

We should like to note here a fact which has not been consider¬ 
ed in the discussion about the priority between the two works. As a 
result of the historic debate, already mentioned at p. 216 ante, between 
Svetgmbara Vadi Devasuri and Digambara Kumudacandra, which took 
place in the court of Siddhargja in 1181 Vikramaera, the Digambara 
Jains had to leave the country ruled over by King Siddhargja. The 
new works composed by Digambara Jains were not therefore available 
to Svetambara Jains. On the other hand, whatever Sri Hemacandrgcgrya 
wrote was widely circulated by his Royal patrons. There is therefore 
a greater probability of YogasSstra having come to the hands of Sri 
SubhacandrScarya and having been largely drawn upon by him for 
writing Jnanarnava rather than JnanSrnSva coming to the hands of 
Sri HemacandrScarya. 


APPENDIX 31 

This appendix contains the famous hymn ‘LaghusSnti’ of Sri MSna- 
devasuri pupil of Pradyotanasuri. He was born of Jinadatta and DhSrapI 
at NSdol. We have already described his life (see pp. 196-7 ante). 
We have also stated that the epidemic at Taxi 15 was the occasion 
for the composition of this hymn (see p. 197 ante). He was a great 
Mgntrika and was constantly attended upon by the deities Jay5 and 
Vijayg (according to Gurvavali also by Padma and Apargjitg). In the 
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hymn he has praised JayS, VijayS, Aji ta and AparSjitS. He is also 
the author of the famous hymn Namiuna which comprises the famous 
Cint&magi PSrsvanStha Mantra. There is an Avacuri and another com¬ 
mentary on LaghusSnti, the latter by UpSdhySya Sri Guriavijaya 
(s. y. 1659); the one given here is by Sri Dharmaprainodagani. The 
Mantra mentioned in v. 14 is MantrSdhirSja relating to Sri Parsvanatha. 
The entire Mantra of Sri SSntinStha as given in the commentary on 
v. 15 may be compared with SSntibalimantra given in NirvSnakalika 
pp. 25-26, as also with SSntidevI’s two Mantras, especially the 2nd 
Mantra, at pp. 6-7 AcSradinakara Vol I. A special sanctity attaches 
to this hymn as it forms part of both the morning and evening Prati- 
kramana (Confession and Repentence) ceremonies. 

We have to note that it was at TaxilS that Sri BShubali, son 
of the first Lord Rsabhadeva, got Dharmacakra installed, when he 
could not see the Lord when he went to make obeisance to Him in 
the morning. According to Mahanisltha Dharmacakra at TaxilS related 
to Sri Candraprabha, the eighth Lord. When Huen-tsang came to 
India in the 6th century of Vikrama era, it was in the possession of 
the Buddhists who believed it to be of-Candraprabha Bodhisattva. 
The fact-that only a few years back remains of Jain temples were 
discovered at TaxilS while excavations were being carried on there 
under the supervision of the archaeological department-bears out the 
tradition recorded in PrabhS vakacaritra that even till the time of its 
author brass and stone images were supposed to exist in the under¬ 
ground cellars at TaxilS. 



Parsis and Mantras 


A S some of the writer’s Parsi friends have desired that we should 
also deal with Parsi’s belief in Mantras, we would very briefly dp 
so as limitations on space at our disposal would not permit us to treat 
of the same in details. “Zarathushtra recognized the worship of only 
one Supreme Being, the Great Lord alone, the one without a second. 
He also declared the six Attributtes of the Lord to be worthy of 
our adoration, and in places spoke of Them as Divinities, the Holy 
Immortals, x x x Atar (Fire), being the living symbol of Zarathushtra’s 
Faith, wasalso given a place in the GathSs. Besides the six Holy Immor¬ 
tals and Atar, there are two other Beings mentioned in G&thas- 
Sraosha and Ashi-who are also to be taken in much the same way as 
the Amesha-Spentas.” P. 91, ‘The Religion of Zarathushtra’ by Dr. 
I. J. S. Taraporewala. * 

THE AMESH-SPENTAS OR HOLY IMMORTALS 

The Amesh-Spentas are six; sometimes Ahura Himself is mention¬ 
ed together with them and then they are spoken of as the seven Holy 
Immortals. We describe them below particularly. 

1. Asha-Vahishta (the highest or the best Asha). Very early He 
represented fire, the symbol of the Zoroastrian Religion. In the 
Pahlavi language His name is Ardibesht. He is the Lord of Fire. 
Originally Asha-Vahishta meant the highest Truth or Righteousness 
or the Spiritual or Divine Law or the Law of God. 

2. Vohu-Mano is later Bahman. In later times Bahman occupies 
the first place among the Holy Immortals, while Ardibesht takes 
second. Literally Vohu-Mano means Good Mind implying loving 
kindness and good will towards all beings, including the animal crea¬ 
tion. “Quite logically, therefore, many Parsis have held that early 

* The writer acknowledges his great indebtedness to the said valuable work of Dr. 
Taraporewala in writing the present section. 
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Zoroastrians must have abstained from meat-eating.” (P. 86). x It is 
Vohu-Man6 who leads mankind upto Asha. Emphasis laid on purity 
of mind-Cittasuddhi by the various systems of Indian Philosophy 
may be advantageously compared. Ami'tabindu Upanisad also speaks 
of two kinds of Mind pure and impure. + 

3. Kshathra-Vairya means the Supreme Power, the Perfect 
Strength, or the Omnipotence and the Universal Sovereignty of the 
Lord. Divine Power is attained by one who treads the path of Truth 
or obeys the Law of God. Kshathra-Vairya later becomes Shahrivar 
the Lord of Mineral Kingdom. 

4. Spenta-Armaiti or Holy Devotion stands at the head of the 
feminine group of the three Holy Immortals as Asha stands at the 
head of the masculine group of the three Holy Immortals. She has 
been also identified with Mother Earth. She is the Spirit of Earth 
and also Divine Wisdom and Grace. She is the Guardian of the Faith 
of Zarathushtra. In Gujarati she is called ‘Spendarmad’. 

5 & 6. The twin Amesh-Spentas, Haurvat&t and Ameretatit 
stand for ‘Wholeness’ and ‘Immortality’. HaurvatJLt is Spiritual Per¬ 
fection. Haurvatat and AmeretatSt are the Guardians of the waters 
and of the vegetable Kingdom respectively. In Gujarati they are 
called ‘Khordad’ and ‘Amerdad’ respectively. 

YAZATAS 

Yazatas (the Adorable Ones) are Divine beings who may be called 
the Angels to distinguish them from Amesh-Spentas who may be 
called the Archangels. They correspond to the ‘Devas’ of Hindus. 
In later Zoroastrianism, the three most important Yazatas are Atar 
Ashi and Sraosh. The number of Yazatas including Amesh-Spentas 

x “There are clear indications in the Githis about the sin of killing animals.'' P. 
9o, ‘The Religion of Zarathushtra’ 
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usually given is thirty-three like that of the Vedic gods. The Yazatas 
are regarded as Powers subordinate to Ahura Mazda, the Supreme 
God, and as the servants of His Will. While some of them are only 
personifications of Divine Attributes, others [represent the Elements 
i. e. the Powers of Nature or the original Indo-IrSnian Deities. 

Among these Sraosh stands for obedience to the Divine Law 
and is the Guardian Angel of Humanity, for Obedience to the Law 
of Mazda is the highest protection humanity could have. He guards 
night and day all the creatures of Mazda holding uplifted His double 
weapon. The most efficacious of His weapons are the Holy Chants 
(Manthras), His body is the Holy Chants (TanumSnthra). He is the 
special Guardian of the Zoroastrian flock. His aid is invoked at night 
when the powers of evil stalk abroad, and the cock, who ushers in 
the day is the bird sacred to Sraosha. He is very closely associated 
with the human soul after death. Rashnu and Mithra are the two 
Divinities closely associated in later Avesta with Sraosh in the task 
of judging the souls of the departed. Ashi Vanguhi (Holy Blessings) 
has been constantly associated with Sraosh. In later ages the blessings 
were uuderstood more in the material sense of riches and Ashi became 
a sort of Goddess of fortune actually translated as Lakshm! in the 
Sanskrit version of the Avesta texts by Nairyosang (circa 1200 A. D.). 
Her aid has been invoked by the great prophets and Heroes of Iran. 
She is also the guardian of Matrimony. 

Among the Powers of Nature invoked in the Avesta are the 
Fire or Atar, the waters or Aradvisura, AnShita, the Wind or RSman 
(the ancient V&yu) and the Earth or Zam. AnShita is mentioned as 
the patron of the King of Kings side by side with Ahura Mazda 
and Mithra (or Mitra-the sun). The image of AnShita was worshipped 
in Persia as recorded by Greek writers. In the Yasht (hymn of praise) 
dedicated to RSman, the list of His suppliants is headed by Ahura 
Himself. HvarekshaStra-later Khurshid-the Sun, MSongha-the moon, 
Ushahina (or Ushah or the Dawn), Tishtrya or the Dog-star are 
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some of the older Indo Iranian Deities, whose worship was revived 
in post-zoroastrian ages. Asha Vahishta then became the Archangel 
of Fire. Nairyosangha is the Messenger of the Supreme Ahura 
inazda to mankind. Atar-Verethraghna becomes in later language 
Atash Behrim meaning the most sacred Zoroastrian Fire Temple.- 

CULT OF MITHRA 

In later Achaemenian days the cult of Mithra developed into 
a definite school of religious thought in Iran and grew into an 
important esoteric school of occultism. Certain mystic rites and 
ceremonies were early associated with this cult. The cult spread 
throughout the Greek and later the Roman world and all over 
Europe. Even in far off England shrines of Mithra have been found. 
The worship of the ancient Aryan Sun-God was a very dominant 
cult in the early days of Christianity and influenced the new religion 
as well. Airyaman is the Deity associated with Mithra and Varuna 
in the Veda where he is invoked during marriage ceremony and a 
short hymn dedicated to him is still used among the Parsis today 
as an essential part of the marriage ceremony. 

Another Aryan Deity whose worship was revived in the later 
Avesta days was Verethraghni (Vedic, Vritrahan), the slayer of the 
Arch-Fiend Vritra. He is the Angel of Victory. Later He is called 
BehrSm. 

FRAVASH1S t 

Parsis thus worship besides the Supreme Being several Deities 
and offer hymns of praise to them (Yashts). They also invoke the 
Fravashis of the departed, for the Fravashis of the good are regarded 
as the guardians of creation. The Fravashi is the highest and the 
eternal principle in all beings. The Yazatas and the Amesha-Spentas 
arid even Ahura Mazda have their Fravashis. They are said ter be 
archetypal souls clothed in ethereal forms. This worship has its 
parallel in the Hindu .worship of Pitris and the Roman worship of 
the Manes. * ' ' 
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PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES 

Of the several methods to reach God treading the path of 
Asha (Spiritual life) such as knowledge, Devotion and Action the 
method most emphasized in Zoroastrianism is that of Action, although 
there are hints about all these three scattered in Avesta. “Zoroas¬ 
trianism is above all a Religion of Ac/ion-Karma Yoga, to use the 
Hindu phrase, xxx The whole Teaching has been compressed into 
three commandments-Humata, Hukhta, Huaarshta (Good Thoughts, 
Good Words, Good Deeds). And though, as necessarily, thoughts come 
first, as the roots of all action, still Good Deeds constitute the chief 
qualification in treading the Path of Ash. xxx Never has seclusion 
from the world and from worldly duties formed part of the Zoroa- 
strian belief”. The Law of Karma or the Law of Action and Reac¬ 
tion has been clearly recognized in Zoroastrian theology but nowhere 
is there a reference to condemnation or reward through all eternity. 
As for the doctrine of Reincarnation which is a necessary corollary 
to the Law of Karma Parsi scholars say that it may be deduced 
by a. sort of implication, but is not expressly put forward in G&thSs. 
The popular belief of Parsis however is that there is life after death. 

VEDIC CONNECTION 

‘Athravan’ is the term used in Avesta for the Priest which 
is phonetically connected with Atharvaveda. It indicates that the 
cult of fire had been definitely established in IrSn. We have shown 
(see footnote* 228 ante) that Atharvans and Angiras of the Atharvaveda 
respectively signified the white or holy and the black or hostile magic. 
Perhaps it may furnish a clue to the use of the term ‘AngrS-Maihyu’ 
for the Power of Evil which Zarathushtra conquered. Historically 
it may have reference to the struggle between the two factions of 
^Aryans, one of which was helped and guided by Rsis of the Angiras 
Kula, and the other by those of Atharvan Kula. According to 
Mr. MSnshanker P. Mehta, the learned author of the Gujarati book 
entitled ‘Ahunavara’ (published by Sri Forbes Gujarati Sabhft), it 
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appears from the Rgveda that the fire cult was started in ancient 
times by the R§is of Bhrgu, Atharvan and Angiras Kulas; that 
Bhrgus were against the worship of Indra introduced by Angiras; 
that Bhfgus and Atharvans, the spiritual guides of the faction of 
Aryans which left India and ultimately went to Iran, stuck to the 
ancient fire cult and Soma-cult; and that Zarathustra although a 
reformer retained fire-worship and the worship of Soma of the Vedic 
Gods like Agni, Surya, Mitra, AryamS, Varuna (Asura Varuna) and 
others as subordinate to the Supreme Being called Ahura Mazda. 
The ‘Devas’ of the Veda were however degraded to the position of 
the Demons and Asura Varuna became the Supreme Being-Ahura 
Mazda, while the other leading Vedic deity Indra was reduced to the 
position of the chief lieutenant of the Evil One. 

MANTRAS 

The 61st chapter (Ha) of Yasn i refers to the miraculous powers 
of the three small prayers viz. Ahuna-Vairya, Ashem Vohu and 
Yenghe Hatam; they are used by the Parsis even this day. It says that 
they are very effective in overcoming magicians, evil spirits, thieves, 
robbers, atheists, the wicked and the liars. The most ancient and 
according to many pre-Zoroastrian in date is the prayer known as 
Ahuna-Vairya. It is said that “if this prayer is repeated properly 
even once in the correct rhythm and intonation, and with a clear 
understanding of its meaning, it is equal in efficacy to the repetition 
of a hundred other hymns put together. Zarathushtra Himself is said 
to have chanted this prayer in order to defeat the Evil Spirit when 
he came to tempt Him. And again and again the Avesta states that 
“the Ahuna-Vairya protects the Self (tanu)’’-P. 68. ‘The Religion of 
Zarathushtra’. It embodies within itself the essentials of Zoroaster’s 
Teaching, and that is the reason according to Dr. Taraporewala* 
why such special efficacy is attached to it. The curious reader would 
do well to persue the said very instructive work of Dr. Taraporewala 
(specially p. 68 et seq.) as it treats of the inner meaning of the hymn 
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with great lucidity. We would be content to quote from the said 
work only its translation and the translation of the other two sacred 
prayers viz. ‘Ashem Vohu’ and ‘Yenghe H 5. tarn’ to which miraculous 
powers are said to be attached. 

AHUNA VAIRYA 

“Just as a Ruler (is) all powerful (among men), so (too, is) the 
Spiritual-Teacher, even by reason of His Asha; the gifts of Good 
Mind (are) for (those) working for the Lord of Life; and the strength 
of Ahura (is granted) unto (him) who to (his) poor (brothers) giveth help.” 

ASHEM VOHU 

“Asha is the highest good, (it alone) is (true) happinness. 

Happiness is for him (alone) who (is) righteous for (the sake of) 
the highest Asha.” 

In point of sanctity it ranks second only to the Ahuna Vairya. 

YENGHE HAtAm 

(That man) among those that are about whom, because of his 
Righteousness. 

Mazda Ahura knoweth (that he is) verily better as regards acts 
of worship (than others)-(All such), both men and women, do we 
revere. 

Regarding ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ it is laid down that if one does not 
know one or the other of the Yashts (Hymns of Praise) he may 
recite ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ a certain number of times instead of the said 
Yashts and he would have the merit of having recited the said Yashts. 
Similarly ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ is directed to be recited for achieving various 
objects and also as thanksgiving for benefits received. 

It would be clear that although Ahuna-Vairya is a prayer, it is 
believed to be a Mantra just as Hindus believe GSyatri or Jains 
believe Panca Paramesti Mantra to be a Mantra. The same remarks 
apply to the other two prayers. Both ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ and ‘Ashem- 
Vohu’ are used as part of Kusti-Prayers by Parsis. 
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It is customary amongst Parsis to recite the hundred and one 
names of Ahura Mazda as Muhammedans recite the 99 names 
(Asmi-ul-’husna) of Allah, or as Hindus and Jains recite Satanama 
or Sahasranama of the Divinity worshipped by them. Parsis generally 
use rosaries made of 101 amber-beads. It is not known however that 
there is anything similar to Tantric SadhanS. amongest Parsis for 
acquiring accomplishment or perfection (Siddhi) in any particular 
Mantra so that the Sadhaka thereafter becoming a Siddha or an 
adept is able infallibly to achieve his desired object with the aid of 
such a Siddha-Mantra. There are however historical instances of 
Upasana of Yazatas like Aradvisura Anahita and Ashi Vanguhi by 
the great heroes and kings of ancient Iran for achiveing various objects. 

CONCLUSION 

We are glad to bring this Introduction which has grown beyond 
the farthest expectation and the widest estimate of the writer and 
the publisher, to a close. We take this opportunity to offer our apo¬ 
logies to the readers of the work for keeping them waiting for the 
Introduction beyond all reasonable expectation. The only thing which 
we would like to mention, not as an excuse for the delay but as a 
matter of fact, is that the Introduction was undertaken when the 
work itself was practically ready for publication and that we could 
only devote our leisure hours to the work although many a time we 
had to encroach upon the business hours also. The readers ctih well 
imagine the difficulties besetting the path of the Press and'the Publi¬ 
sher in these times of stress, struggle and strife. The readers would 
therefore appreciate the more the enterprize of the Publisher 
cing this very exhaustive work in their 
thank the Press and the Publisher for 
them and also thank the several friends who* 
very beginning taking keen interest in the progress 
have been selflessly and unstintingly helpful in various <|wayp; the 
preparation of this work. We would not attempt to descri^l^he kind 
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of service rendered by each of these esteemed friends. We would 
however expressly acknowledge the very great help received from the 
books issued to the writer from time to time by Muni Sri Mohan* 
lalji Jain Central Library, Madhav Baug, Bombay. ARHAM OM ! 


15 Dhanji St., Bomby, 
27th April 1944, 
VaisSkha Sukla PancamI 
s. y. 2000. 
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qigfeqr qrnn r , ^%qr^, <ftg q^m r , qr^sq ^ RK, 

gqq RK, %r RK, ^qq RK, q^f> RK, q>tqq tfq i 

$qfc?*> ms K, qqqcraqf q$r 

mvm K, qten %r k, stmt $r: K, mm §k \ t sra 3r< K, fSra 
d* K, iqqft $rr K, gqq k, qq qqq^r i 









3TO T^5TRr— 

wfcate K, wrfoqr «, 3>5jf ^tfsw \, stNt? W, ik&zt WifPiar 
ii 

wtfsreq *TT*n€Tita Br*n i «rkr»£wT«reT 

wwitt, anwRr?Kkr wR<ft ^3§3 tt, as 3T3 f»^3ptt55pt jw, snw- 

sq^ qr^T^WT fqfersW 3S if pJT^w) WW: *f?T 5rT ^RI«-d^«^4 T g| - 
<jinfqfa: i 3^ ww: qfkfnKtft \, as art ifcf * 1 %! w ! 

3, as an w% iff sn% sms arfjT^t 3, as sff w;lr £f ww: snw- 
s?retft *, a* aft gf 3?wk sm; \ as an ^r gf ww: 1^- 

?jvrr^tnr*jin i 

as ^f wTgfowra' sw: ^%5t *, jfj sri *c£ ^Ftvqt *m: 

f?n^ 3, 3S #f 3TTWPT dIT: qfstfi % 3S *ff sp^nRT *w* as gf 

?fit 3T1WT vti ail»^«nn \ as ^f sw: % tfd q^ctarercre- 

^fu r ^ iirv^^firpn i 

3S jff 3T^ ^T^T * <$, as gf *qT£T R 3TT^, 3S gf ^£1 

* g%$t, a? £f ^Tfi #, as gf arf^ s^ctst qferft % as 
^ctfiwfw % a* ff arrofa^ sqnn srft vs as ^ ^tt?t 

f?J1% <£ tfd VTSlTCTSPpTT \ 

%t iff I |f f: *PC * ^3^'T^rg i 
as ^TTt vru^fd ! ! »nrrafd ! rf yi wst wa i 

as ttitt *fr£t ! ! q-arafa! ii w^irffa. st#^j sr<ft^ ^TfT I 

^ ^ff sift ^Rrrafd! wit m arw^ 5RW ^ ^ ^ gk? , ^^nr- 

W k q ^T iT N : WFZ 1° rTW: feg[d?r, eR^ VT^fd I 

|fd qiTT^5qT 

as ff q^i^ rf d ! vni%%! ww ^nf% ^snsr i ^ \ im* \ ^trt% 

w r g vff n i ^^ nrwT^r r : ?tw: i & wwt 

w^fqfqyq i^^dR T^q’kkrqT^t^rtR^cTFi wtespufw ^kt- 
^rdn^qwTTWrr^nq- ^V^^Tf tqTf q^ r H’Rqw^ Tg- 







[qfto \ 


w<w to wrrijdficnawsm^T^f 
5% ! s&^n^miRftrr! Ir^q^^Rr^rRftn 1 



! ^Irwrfsn^faffr! ^nTOriRtoto^f&r! 
ftf&T l ^^>srf^3^m^??%«wsnRrf^Tr- 

fajpRsrwtfltfjT! #m^Rr ! g ftTarafa 1 «*% qfg; 3n»rsg arrant awi?f ^ 
^ I sftWFFfT- STT^M^t^q: I 


^ ^ g T T ^ t gf ! <nrraf?r! apt: i ^ 

*$rx ^rqf i snmfaT >t«tt «t^t i ^trere* wj, ^tit, sri?^ ^tot, 

wj#: to ^ mz^, snpr sirto srreto ^ tor, fafire 3^ 
3 ^ arg^ snmra^ 5 , «rg^ stor ^ gi ir ir 1 


to ^a ^afa t to q<UT<^«n: *rto% 'jsnft^n 11 








5TJT: $JtaTwbn«TPT I 

q ; jrRcfti5ri ^f^ foarw^ teN g rn ) n>n 

vww win:** ?^gr¥nswf*RJR[ IRH 
srr^T nsvrjrfy^sn 'TSJT^ I 

Wn^3TJT «T^^*TT5j^TrSf5TH H^ll 

pu *jarr <rei feRtafTflNta; i 
snfssarofsf^ ^rra^ 'rfirsft fprectfgpft \m 


% ®m- «j3raff?r vFRfgr trsrrffir vpfrt 

^tt er <irogHft ftwrgw gsr^raf^qr- 

^Fft ^ n f q^nf(^) vrrf^«Rqf>f%^RT«nf^^n ir*n 


% 'jarcfcr jmwjrmnsft ihtf srri fpa ^ Frenfa i 
^ufi^lt'W ^ qRi9» yy! *s5n^R *j^n ii^ii 


*f?r stow 



I 


are «f)m4?rrere^n3L i 

if *n>&!TO srcf&rcfag^ 

^ftarcr^r amqcfaira smfaz&rKtff i 
# if if | * > re n <$ arastfs' *r 5 rofo?r 5 :$ srrth. i 
sqrsfte *F*T35T3*Tf% WT1PT '7T*blT«m ll^oll 


*« fc 


HR 


[qft° s 


snlfo^wr^T i 3 tt ^r ^ i 
£ f a?| sffarRJTTOR «nr fkg ikg 3: 3: ^^T&nr 1 1 

ff IfkTJ'iR^IR 3 R *m *rf%flk vr vr grc ^jtst | 

1 

wnmzi I 

gMknr^r gjfasrohr jpuBre^rk 1 

q^^T 5 #;^^^TrfiRjTkqTftT 11 
«» #f ^CSIT^^STR #RKPT k^RrRSTtnR 5155 ^ II * II 
I g foil^Twft qt ^te * TTq SPIRT jp i^ Wfr f^RSPI^ I ^ 

a» #f qrmvV-ft^d 3Twt <k f^ftR tnj^n«nn 1 

qi ki fo rafr d : sw 11 

ST^rRC 11 R H 

a i ^ ^ ^Riflnfkr gf |f: 

WiTTf?mt^rfqqgk u g^q; 11 a H 

?m iwnv ijsnfanwr ^kk^rrfkr wSrorat 1 
q^F^kkrR;: snBwk: TratwqR qga wr n % : 11 

ll ^ 11 

«rt «rt ’torrr^f^r BRr Rr q ^q; 1 

^diO^d II 

II % II 

& & W- STEjk *^T 5 ^ I 

s^r^r^lr: ^wmg^ ? ^tfternf^r Bpt gwfa n 

11»11 

Rff <R?f srSPlk ^idJj^WK « 53 T$Z 3 ^ JFmftwrH 1 
4 >^Tfeft gffrWgfMfr: Br gBr* sfta&vrfq^tfr 11 

11 c 11 

gr pR^ r ^ R: ^Msn^Oq^q: «R^y; I 

*t«t Brk rpr hBih Br% *ar s r fong j 

^RT^rf WT^R *BfrflRJrf%d ^ II 



[ 


3T 5 * frTtsn*; I 

sqtfaqi wsrsttI- 

sqfsftq qr?'flp5 sreqws?. i 

sr^^gTScrerra: w Btt?:- 3 gw sreg% qpqqroq; ll ? n 
li gf f If f^srrwi-iT?:^ -rnfcrr^u^rniw ! firi w 
(T *ftSTff4r: I 

srr $ff stt |rr wfPFrF^vT^nferr s^frw^Rrqnsfa; 

$t STT |lf K- %cT7fir g«g*T*<: WWJ% II R It 

^Rgqq wxw.w %wwt 4 srgqq 

®* gf w=oS¥ ^(grff) 5 § 1 

trcFcf BraTT^fwq^r! v^g% qrwqiqit 11 3 11 
wr *et il ^r> frs wcw fqg frrsr 

«t i £ W SRo5fTWI5Tlwnwfw*ftl: 1 
IT rf it 3 ~q ^ Iff qq^ qwj 3 FW 

^qrgmfq qs?cT fqsrngfqq?* wrg% qrwrrrqq; 11 y 11 
£ W 54? srf WSW: irq^qspfel^RTnf: qgl- 

gqf vc- 5: qf^rq; qi%^|q^ 1 

qq gw qqq wott WrgwTqT 5 nT 5 q; 

wnq^«n% qwl: qq^fa Frgw wwj% qistqiqq; ini 
«F*T %*qf 2t'q ^qf ^...gqfa fqgq w?rftq: srffq: 

5(T & m WTfrjffaT W7T^ IWlt fqfqg^%cb 

«fq t ^sqfq^rnf?TflfeTf:Fq?T¥<TWTiwfq^f5 I 
q;^ qv? wqrfgTiq qgqwjwqtwratf wq qr$>i 

qpRql$ nqt qnuwr< q < : qr^qTqq: H»ll 

wct wiff ^ wr; n*i<*g q ^ n-qqtw faft^ 
w % w i w swi...qfer qi^^fqftq^ 1 







[qft° » 


JET ^ JET 




1 t % 11 i 1 ^3% 1T*fimm II c II 

f?'4 Er^m^rr ^tBtr 

jd c ^qg ^if T TT i^^ ^ ^qg j g ^JFR ^rrg^- 

TKtiq-^^^rEt ^sdlBr <T^teBT%: ll ^ ll 

3T*T ^rriTT^T I 
d Fkfrqn^ffRfT^! *7inT*TT55i?r 
df dtd wfa^jw^rerod dtftwnf'T^qr I 
^^Tf«rqfcT Jwmf^Rcf JF«nfiRi^sd 

snnRT’aiTnnfvTqcFtr gi^aR3Ti^f%fwn^ i 
^ifejTWVR^m^itd T 4j<f<^ q \ fV^rr^ irii 

qrjrldf^ f^rrcTfaw*rR$rg^ I 
cnforfr vn^ ' <^ r ^ T ^ ii^ii 
^ q3rf£tfW*M^ VT^<T*TcJTTTir^%^r«Tq: i 
fe!?rRf^t^T3^r irii 

^^nrT^ifer^Fg^m ini 
^JTCT ftrcr5s^oraf|?f i 

3F7^citojth^^< iftii 

%jft THR^T mit fq5TT& ^^3 5JT^R5^3TW3TT5R; 1 
^Brnnf^Br 'nforasr f^ftqi^r^qRrcnr^ iivsii 
f^jfgfvi m^Brd jrniTd 'iT^rRr^^^FqFmrq; i 
5* Br?ET<?r »3^ffr & m -ifecr wx® ikii 

JTI’T ^roft StBtcpJ vnrd 3qttf ^Tcft 3Rip5T^rd i 
^rdk^T|:^m?TTTT arf H ’ ^PU K VTTCT INI 

vttti (trrfedf !) 

arrc^BiBiwft stw^WetO 

sra^lBra ^ fcsr g rR i Bftr fc - 

*TR*T^rr iimi a» rf ^>f im* ii 




«rwi^rfe5^r^iT% (?) %frvrcte(<r)qrs^w5% ! 
Br^nrf^rrP'tfsR^JT srocnftflwfar ?=r^j fsrn util 

«* £f &T ST^Rr^r^ ST SqT£T I 3TTtaH*P^ I 

ii «nr frrg firs 3; 3 : 1 

H are mr srfafefl' vre vra siRrerNRq; 1 

arrow* 1 

swit^^K^^nfgT 1 

wift^ ww ^IrBr-JTTq^fc'nii: n a* M v p flre r w *r&• * 

STTC^Rff^rTf^W I 

’TtffciT ’JTSTrT ¥PF’TT II „ 

rF^: qFISST^I: $ *fl r h aw*fot I 

’jfsict TTTFqf ^•^JTiqSliT'JT^ II „ 

JT^KI^TT% ^Tf^q^fTrn^: I 
Ti^ar 'iBr^t *r^i u^fettrragifcan* 11 „ 

TjaTT^ qf^TT VTTrqr ^T#f^3RfTR«inT II „ 

qr^d^|*T'I?fi^rliw:TfrT^^: I 7;nft;^o sHtfa® 

'tto: >ihr^f|n: ^ vr^wk: „ 

I ,5 

*ra irwT^q^St^rfiRr 5^T I „ 

3fN*f3roqTTf3 t^wh qmzxt srafa gr^srrirom; 1 
qtft'mrfSJTiT Bt 3TJTT3W £ SWSnfa II 

** 3«qi»^fy<> 11 


51 

J» 

>1 


*Tf«r<» * 
3T9I7TO 3 
3*rg iiyti 

11 

^TK II 

11 

m 11 

«rar* 11 




^ jtt ! tw ! IRII 
f^T ^?piwfnn?il^ffn^^or<+^^ i 

^f^rfsRt fWcft qT*t*rfj: 

?n mr?^rT Hirer** wm^n ii^ii 

*3fft «ki# «EXR#t qf *5 T *qfg %! ^fri ^rigfre fMt 1 

gif $ff a( srurra sreftjft^ ! gif ! i 

vri tff ^ ! 

inf 5^f fgnn* j^nt! ^gfircreg^U$r *r^f*! hit ! llvil 

«T 3 J^ 2 |N^ ! MH'UEkA'MKAKN^ft ! 


gf iff sfi ! ^Ttfvrnft snMr "4 

«TT f ^ wrefr ! ^ ^ 33% J& wi 1 <T5T 1 INI 





%f #f I p ?TfrfTf^TT¥Tt^^TT^ ! 

<rir ! 3ft! ^?sc^r! ii^ii 

^ri gff <$r ^r: nRft sr§T^#c»fft! i 

SqT^STcFg;^ ST5R55J55*T?T^T55^ g^Trft 

ti 51 |^TT?n%! nr 3ft ! ^! m\ 

m 5 5 f^^W^ f < 5^T»T5rOT ^ f ^^ :^t- 

^ ^RMi^mi fw ft^n^^n^nT^iTftft;! I 

sit srf % sr: n^rnmwit ! ?gr nr %ft ! «?*r! non 

Rrerffi sRnsy^ftnmrift^ ^rringft 

^crMtefter^ srgftRnrft ! nsrft ! i 

^ ^^r^Tfw srftn5fa st^t nnvft 

5srre5 ! ft?ft ! n*r*ft ! nft: \ r& nr ^Rr! nsr! iftii 
^nft q&nrcHt 

5 *ttc& Rr^ferr^i# ^foTgrin Rrarrcr I 
Rift ftas% n^l^r ?Rr *tF5tt *tt|% ttct5# ! 

whtft, H?Tt^T^m:Rr^T^r5T^5 ?sy m 3ft I ! ll*°ll 
3TT sff fff gr5T«T«fr 

s^Flff sff nnp<m% ^Pj?n 3fenwt i 

5T 3tz ^tK^c^IpiRt nfomm ^tfirnft sfo^mpm 

^5=51% grsswt *roft ^rsrfgft *$r ut 3ft! in ! HUH 

^Tg^TJ^l'•Tl'5.1 ' 1 $,<T Vt'+riHH^:ir4dT I 

*ni: jR^qrrfencreftt ftai ngRrereft 

^TT ITT TT3 ^T ST^T^pn nnrartir 3*TcTT 11**11 
Bnft sttRt^f% sft ihtRt zzt- snftftnfRnrar 

^ 5555 ^: BttRt ^ ipftt: sftrptnftSt i 
-Hc|T#| H4RT5m*T«I*T f^TCT ^RS^I 

vurnw; sn>ro«5*nft nr^^Rw®^ **3H 







[qft° *a 


ngTMt wrf?r sn3"! qr gfig fo% 

tfsnft 5TJ*T^ 3T55^55ni^ %frj% %: ^T^T^: 

grr sff s| s-t sroiq ^rcrftgfaql:! %fq! qsr! Ilian 

^^vTrf^BTqiai^ig^r^T f^p%grr5TTt%3 i 
q?qq ftyTFiqsqqq^ #qrcrcraT faqr 

qitr: qr^q%#?:frTR^Trg^iT-q5T^ml 

3i?R q^sr^fe^ ! T^r iTT 3sjq ! qq! \\*%\\ 

^jt ^qq^l^mnf^irnc fqnsrcqfq^fip ^ 

#vrp q '^ ^4t qi v^ -Tifeq^ ! q^^inrm% ! 

! q;i% srmfq srqatq q^T^r^T %fsr! qq! Hl«ii 
^qaj*^dd«4^5 g¥Tq?m?^r: *TTT?qTfo%- 

yrqflf^qdf^qq^'-TdqiTT TTTq>gq7: n^FTT 

t?q TT^Tot TTuqfq I ^ jtt ! q^r! II 5 .•ill 
qTRjrqfqjrrqoft 
^orqqvra ^wrorercr i 
qTdWTf^q^fsrqT sruifqqt fqsrrmfatt sTTfarai 

^rqTsif^^rarrpR^fl qqiqrft ^q?n nt*Ji 

rTKT ?q TFTqcft qtfrfd 

q^TT fqqw^ q-mqcft fq£?TT I 

sjTsnfoqr uigwiit 

qicra k fq! f% snjcrviPjidsqN- *nr# ?qqT ir®ii 

qRTT% ^TcTT fqq fqqqrq ^H^cf agn^sn: 

qqffi qldVKM^wp *$*?qt q^gan; i 
q^q-^T: ^gfqqrqq^srqqt gqqqf&r iftqqr 

m ^<£ 143*3 1 am Brgq^ *g?qT *t%t iriii 




*T3mT fW STfk^: 

?=rf^Tt!rf?T 3 »!p 5 F^m^fvi: \ 

SfaTO ^cr' 4 )syi|-c»liildl ^ 

^ qrr% ererate: *tfq! q’jnqrft %qm irrii 
g^RST^n^ 3??^ sretf qT^rminT- 

qftir qrcfr%qq i 

^n^TT^ %^FR^7 3^RT^d niUT^-SpOTT 

...’JCTTr^^q tnctrq^T5f qig nr qr&nm: mu 

qrr^ ^qr:r<nf ^rrc^^foTd ^sj^rcrr% i 
33^fer^ jjs^n*qsp& 

?t it ! t^t nr %Rr! ttt ! irwii 

q«r ^5«r •Fd^STK n^R^KN^ 

nr*n% f^sn^j^nfnrsri: 

^rf ^ff ^ ^r: ^nr^R nTrqRmn% ! rs* nf ^Rr! qsr! irmi 

nr fqroqq^^TnwnoT^q^Ti^^rT i 
3TT^|f^qrrT ^qrmq^rf ^rqfsfrfafeq^T 

srsr: q?qqqjiR:«jff nnq<ff qrnqcff we$t iR^ll 
nTTro^T w^mdr^ft qTnnnt q^qRTfRrnn i 

^ tobat qpqBr^^TRT qrnqdt qrg ^ifr^Mr mil 

»kt ! qsrqnfaq^ ! qp;3F3cq ! snfk! <1^! i 
qsnntfitfn! q^TfaraR^:! q?nr^nf%%! 

qsrtgifaRr! qsratfnRratr! qrnqrft qrfk mm iR^ii 
m % 5 ft Bryr jcnqnrrr stenfa sftera^r 

m wm *pr*<njq% q?m*T i 

drcr nmRrnfi^ft nnqcft ^ ^ q i snqrft 

cn^n; *rqn?rrcafo Rind nr^Rr 3*q sm: mu 
w&R&W* 5*t f sH v$Rrt: tntnsi vrf&rh 









^iR^u regfo T g r ta gnm shipqstpfrit 

3r qqRi gfq sRmRq wg^rr^ %fq ! qT^q^q. w \ o \\ 

qrfTRT Rrf% JPT *W > gra g 1 r5 

*r^qf vrift^TUTT iMc t afqq q q qrf^q ’frq^q * 

<H<HK(S *fl fqqwf snyTKrnT^ 3f*qTf% R qiR 

sftqstfo ggprq inrsq fq*rer %fq! q?nqfq ! ^ 113*11 
Rsq *qtq qfqq q^ar q aq r vtRr^ fq*F*q 

gy fttl m wroi qfeqqiflsq^ qf?& st ihr i h • 

^ HigHOWKl 3 rqqfa STqq qi>^Tt«W«T^ 

^■y'Wcft q: s^Rrqqqqr m ^rr ^r%^: iivui 

qfer qftrq gftrq ^qfqqqTmfqqFqq q^qq; i 
W q ffaoq Tf vjg t 3WcIT -WUH. WWW 

3 fra qtq^q sRq fg^tq vjqqrsrcu. » 

quiff fRcr qgq frsqwqq. ii^h 
qsj qsjqqiqi q q^rtart qqq; i 

qg sftwtt *f?q wait Rgqrcrqq. HVaII 
»Fq^IT quzft q FR^ I 

m qqRq *fqr q Bre^qsqrfq^ uyji 

«TOT 5 f qq STRtRt q STRlfa fq c^q q , I 

«£&!$• qq snqifq R qfq: qi^qfr ! Itt'SII 


aPH^FTC^ 
sftauSqro! R r qq ; q q> 1 <h^a - 


C».*•» ' 

qVMrfl fqqqqr Br-KW T qaq 
q u r qtft siqRr 

3 * 5 df q»1 

$: qwrafq ! ^fq ! 



qwt- 


fqg frrg 3: 3: mr *afafeq i qq 



3 * Sft JT* 5 T^ ! f^SHR 3 ^ ! ! 

‘ererq^m^ ! 3rB f q^ Bm% ! ih^UkmR ! i 
*n%! ^T55T^r ^qsrqirtft ! *i^! 

ft £f l^n^rB: ! B^iraqr^qr q% ^Br! q?r! mil 

3 * «rf lift 3 T 5 To t 

sr q^(Br)ihrq*T ! 

*£tq £ sr Br^q qBqqqsB: ^fiRt qBprnT i 
£ £w- *q*rlr«r nfdP^qB r d ! sregmqrqq'l 

! BR^Braiteql q% %Br! qsr ! irii 

*P^o R 

^r^rqnKfnvjirfiTd’T?^ ! ^T%^T BreFW 

q|r: Brlrsr srikwsBwJT qg^rqiaj qn^q i 
3Ft^^8T3TTaTT^^ ST: ^ % 

ShrsnstqqBr ^qqswssFri n % ^Br 1 q*r ! \\\\\ 

ar^FFr i 

STf *ff >\ $?: ! 5?T Bi^fBpT SqRS 3T|fJT 3T 

STSTT^ ST^TFTT ?Tq ^RTTrjft ^«T<> 5 RITI% I 
! qnrarcssB: ! ! sa^i! 

qBR^»rtaf»mr gsBrgqsfift! fit q% ^Br! qsr ! nan 

3 ^ n 

15 Brarq^qTW 5 rqsqq% qr^Brsq srsr% 

sr% ^?RiF?i RjqrqisBrqB; i 

anBwBr^nvFrPTT 

*ri sff sj w?q^ ! faqsrensqtw q% ! q^r 1 UMl 

VCT^q^lTFFT^ ! Bnrq^Brc^ ! qsrss^ ! asr^ ! 

srr rfl £ sr- qBr% ! 5 T s< ^Bcf ! i 

«fwre i vm^^rT Br^njqBrBr: x * t £ i*qqi% ! 

g *flwrci3 i gBnjfqBrBrscqi q5* %Br q$r! n^n 







*N— 

! <nralwin% ! t^ng >3 Rr*n% i 

«Ftf3rsft?f^r& I gvT3r?^3f^! »ft R m ?qiRj^ 1 

^ q% ^ ! q^r! m\ 

v. HFH. * 

JTwrftm^m^rorai 

T& ffTT SHTcft *fa#» ^ i 

Sfc= 3 ?n ! 

<ra^ ! csrr »ro ^t R n fcraflRfe iteii 

v , . . II 

gwg% ^mf^srwft(?) nm*i& w»rcra^Rr ! ii^ii 

» 


s ^ 

*| g ^^^al^ 4 >l f yS$CT T aR< 4 iWW% : I 

R F^aff^grf^ra ^T^: ^jpjsrcTwt iil®n 

r 4 tf^riflrurq; il 

if srf $ri ^for^OTst sn «r i t ^g*nra huh 

«r$H il 



_ 5 RTJ^T: I 

^irJTFiTW^T^ri Rm^pr^ft 'jsrcrffJreRi^ iKRll 

II 

3 T* STr^^STTl 

«ft^rnRpirRft^iT^ ?rm^4 ?rw wwhRuh i 

^sk^ i h vrqjrraR ** *HnwRr! cspr^^nftr mil 

a* «rf stf q«<HRcwwiqrcft 3 &S K 
Rj^t =sr w ^t Rrtci i 

^mwt xr srerffa w arofcift iirii 






STS-TOfm ^ ?Wt 


T^VgsFGFij grfwvnT^'f^rq; ll^ll 
& sff ¥r iff 3K*o II 

’TWcTii^Tf^! ^hsrwiffsnfc*. 1 
vmnrat^qrf?: ^gafanf^ gift I 
fafw*pFRnf$5 ^al c i^MiR y i 

vrrfawti'iM'f tor! <j*i*nf*r nyii 
28 3»f s£r #f g^iR^^xrsRHif^ir 3ra<> y n 
ftg*TOTifa^ i 

^T^fWnfors^rl^nR^TfjT ^»rfenprrfi ^Bnr q fa reT Rl ll 

a* art 5Ff if INI 

^flwsrinfi: T rfjr? r cSfaRT?; ^ihwh^ i 

vRsrf^FT^:^ srgssro ! ii 

28 3TT %t gf ^HWgfrR’-TTf^ 3^0 ll^ll 
^TT^mf^f¥^7^TcIJirXTTJT STg *Tg S^TRfrfvT: I 

sftw^TTT^rctewRT sr ^rorifa *rfa ¥ T ^R*r g fa <^ H'sii 

s» 3 t 1f V^f if H'SII 

'nrRRi^qir^:: ^sr.gsjr i 

f^5^^«TT5!f^II^Tsf^T^Tin5^ *TpJRT*ni*T ^Tlfil IlCH 
28 'iff w:1 ^f ^TiRTJi^r^ivnf^t ^o ikii 

T^TSWT ^?R^5rvnfT VT3'T?TTffT JTrTR^ld I 

5tt qrarmrer ^sraift m\ 

28 3TT W% ^f 3135° I1MI 

^ i ^q T ^ ri vi srercfo ra i 

^r?rg qrRf5rRf|ErH«Ji%n* iK°N 
28 gff ifcT iff JE5T5WreTfcft 3T^o lK°ll 


* ♦ 


^i f f a^ i feiirecre qrTT *3rg 

qraw i fay T Wwf f srft *" 


WWW 






as art M \\\\\\ 

gri^frwit guroorciir ^f^cr^r: sK^j^vrac i 
fg^gqrgqjfsnjnqrgg g qggf^rgmz^gsl: nun 
a* sir M 5irRqra5RT^T%% 3T#r<> HUH 
>JrT^T^nRT gifacTSTf g^JT^rT?^ I 

^pcR^rTfcr^rraf^rgr ^g^i^jFsTgqrgqt nun 

as 3 TT y* gf ^%aT^fa* 53 T 55 T 5 nf^ 3 T^° HUH 
<tKWWd«sin«^T fg*rq$: gmnfjng'<at^ 

grcrcg gg% fg^ftggqt ggg grg q^qgq; I 

q?rg gfg ggmggt ggT =g q>i»n^nr 

rri ^ff *rw iggifa sri^: *$rfg wr nun 
as sfr £f grgq^crRTR’^ijfq^ nun 

Br^qTHlzRrqrrni^gqRq; I 
cs f^<jtq>stegq»rft uun 

as 3 ^ gt ^g^gfggtjsgTfg?* sr&o null 

qrercrsnT£mfg*Rtg& srRgg^fggfg^g^ l 
<reg<iw«K< grgf^qrr ggg ^gim g^qwqgg: WWW 
as gqTf gff gf gwqrcsnf<:^fg% srao null 

fgqsrc: 5g?5 %fggg%3t gg^^gfigTRgw il\i^ i 
^3Tg%gggTfirggTf?r^ q*g%^f*5n?jfiT^ ! nun 

as 3g ag gfooiqifnrgiftSr oT^o ||?v3|| 

g^CJnsrcftggqgtf gmgft f^gg^g^g^rq; i 

gfaftwi: ggg q^t null 

as srf aiif £f *gT*n^g^%5r 3R>° null 

gu^iPgg g »r g ^ g ;^g jjf?g *i*u«qrjft ^ggfqgr^ i 

ugrg r g g g^g^BrsrqnPg 3T^fgiinf¥gqT g w&m null 

as 3?f M H ^5g^gg^gTf<3t sr&o HUH 

q ^w qi gwaftfadgw^ 5J^g fgg^q;foiqigwgg^% 1 
q | « r gcflfet,ga. tg tg q;^ Ff ^ g ’jqrgrfg gggrcq; gggrfgg! 
as srf ^ ^ff grqgrcq^qrajsrenf^ sra® |R«II 


IRo|| 



qft« <\] 




qiFTfrfemTfl qiqRTg^q^^iTJFqsrsra; IR^II 
9 $ sir jet *ff ^nn^rnmuji^^nRot sraro IRW 

fq^FTTOJreri^rRrcra qsnqcfta^srftsicT <j 3 FTTfii irrii 
as afr M irrii 

qhyj4ftwu^ g^g^ firiferererarsK 

wm Br?i^ *s?qr^M; HFrqrcr ^ 
qrmr ipt ^ qFsrqw^srj^r =grra^q 

q^ ’i^r ir^ii 

<jyrfqq; 11 

3TC srn: — 

9 * gl it i I i ft if f: 3 fMTCW WT qrrffcT ^ ^ q?nq?q snr: 

mi I qTT t°C cT^TT *R°°° 

spj snrm^r l 

q ’mqq-r-^ fq^srqq *nfcsrerT 

Bwqn^sff ^FR?ff ^jsrpqgfqvfa: 1 
Iratqq qfq qgqi q?q f*RF?q w^i 

I; ^fq ! w*r ^•.’qfTT^RTO g*q sw: *?rrc; gqr irii 

sftqpqqrqspstfq^rq<ui q^qTfTqqqqqqsmq; 1 

q;mqf^ini^%i 7 r^fg?r qqsraqrFU q^q q^ f ^r q; irii 

3$ ?? 7 T^RqVT^RT 5 T^^q: I 

*_r-_•_ 1 ^ 


^l^^q^qifuNi^ qqq 
xldf& l R i HCl&RK l j ^mTgqfqfqqtpn^**. I 

^fsnrqrc qro fft %r^r qq qfe huh 

qw«3^g3* T fa a * TT < ^qmi^rrprT qmq^qrcq; 1 

■cjlywjw^ffvrgqqro qru 1 y v$55<3 <nftfa <q(INI 
lif^fg^qre FTqT q ^ i fqu^qwM<yij;cKv<oTH I 

FTTFn^FPRf^OTg qf^rorqF^TtfiFTfq^q; IRII 
q^HF i yyKs rq ^ ^sq?^ 2 qqqq^<r^ | 



q?TT^T ^ft ?T^[ ll^li 

4\ wro ^R^ggpiTy i 

TURffl ^??0TtiRf% arcfiiVTT%?i^^T5mr l 

vrnrcrffrr <jf3Tcr jr jttct ^nrqrorenRr vrrrr nun 

vm— f^R^.-^f^TRTT a^lRs^ reft 

«FfelT55^gT55t VT^nTt^TT^ I 

^^TTf^JTTTT 

fajrgftq^q nun 

a* art q;f sRTwq flrRfqRsWj ^wsr^^tF^r sft tjtrr 

awww fo4qnftf?r ^rsi i 


«5«ftfte^Rq>Ti qranfa ynfwt 

vtwi-CUiFsriRrF «r^T(Br)^qm% i 
*fRT ^T^TRr^T qi^TfqRrRmfar: 

lat«RiRiqRrflg^3fTrfT wr^fr qrg m HUH 


- ^. p 

^r^TRTT^T^: 

^fery^FTvn^Eg ww^now^g m i 

qW^ffown fl ^W<i>{oU huh 

^ 3rt: <£jrf??r ^3n f KfR?i) f^nf^n i 

srcr: fprerrarf ^r a ra r4tefwifcw lUvti 

a* smt wrsfo ! fagqfRsr^T ^tvRoivjfnr^ *riRq?t ! qfasft <rara$r! 
TO*Rtfrrf?r! q fra i fafo ! ! ^itppw £^iw>t 3 »w 

5T5, JW «4<U"*H^4 ^ 3^, 3^, «W *R- 

^ 3 ^, *w srtijgFqsrrsrflra’d'T gr gr, ^tdiTR. fe^, *rt- 

fsrRR. f*P^, srtfN %??[ %r, * a &nfe>4 fr 

flj^ 5ftm>3rf5T^RVTt^|f^ 5f»Tt 3 tTR W I «* %f H \ |f f: 

^TOST I q*nqf?r ! 



*i] 






Brg^TOTOifaif ^TOfarfroinERf ^atowtftrif wtar^T^TOTSiirof s£f 

*4 WJT 5^3[ TO TO? TO *T#STOffoT TOTO TOTO § ^51 I 

*rf ^r if sff tott to ! ^! to ^rtirns^ ^ wirfawro snsrar 
toto gr^ftf if mz\ i 

a* afr jrt if iff Iff ^¥t *ar gj 53 § Tsnrof srf s^tot^ $rfro toto 
to qirof: nTcT^r toft, aroroff if to: i 

a* if *t a?£ to tot tot ??? to to to to topi toto 5 5 *f 
svri tot s« % *5: $?r $ff «f ^ & *£f & \v f% gf if i ^ if ^ 

i 5; fk ft $t iTTro irTTO toU^ sff»r?f s: 3 : to sffaFf, 



sft'T’Sir^'TT^ I 


^fmf^^^wqrronigf^ ! qsmtTOif^! 

i\ if itercro: ! to*tot€ST% ! i 

gT if ft £: TOrTOTTOPRUt TOftolr TOTO^ ! 

«& ! T^nTOT^fr ! srsfrore^r ! ! wr *31 *&! n*n 

$rf Iff w ^fr %nr $r: surro^g?* ! fa<rf ifitfspf*! 

TO Iff |rf FsufFror ! grg^^ ! suFiitouimlt ! 1 

$rf Iff f w to f|'3 ^Ftot^tototo srroro?*! 

tfc srateTOT^ ! ! »ri to ! irii 

to Iff irf ^frro f¥nrfafrrRif«Tt TOtriffTTOrl; ! 

«$ff *3ff »$ff ^5T 5^mT ! *rroirTO*f! 1 

£ if V apTOrff %W TO ft ^ ft%5TOff 

$& 5?STf^: ! ! WT *37 TO 1 W\\\ 

TO i TOnfi! ^fonmFiTO ! ^Tfeifro**TT7Kf 

to TOf 4 w tor* ! gft >jftg^»qi%! 1 

f% fo fsrri to^%" ! fcqrroroTO ^ifwffrifTOT^r ! l 

a«TO^ *** 1 $ ! ! tfk ! wi q^r ! iiyii 

of Iff TO TOTO% ! ?TS$TOPI% ! 5Tfo>iffcl TO T % ! 

Hi TOJ%if ! I 





^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ^nfejft ^nrol’! 

q q t q *m % ! *3 *3 *3?* ! fli^TTO 1 INI 

vn Isft ^ «t«'4 ! H£cwwq& ! ^fwft «kto^ ! 

# fft ^t q'srasfr ! qfargfsm* I sitf?r^nETi% 1 I 
«5sf a§rc£r ! ^ s nrwsrst <3% ! 1 

f^c% ! f^sqNcrft l 1^ ! %fq ! jtt ?^r q%! ii^ii 

*55? $5t i&t f^sqqiqoft 3TTC%q ! 

sft q%>hT<ftw£ 1 sregsre q fr ! qfcnft ^rf5T% 11 
^ qT§ 535^T ! ^cMWCH^ ! qTqqi^TOqtfw 1 I 

5TT 3lf 3T JTFT^^- ! fi n^qf q jifr 1 %fq I qf ?^r q*T! H all 
«$ q»s3 sft ! qqqqqq% I ! 

<rsr q swqifa ! ^ium!*^ I w^r^w^q 1 
^5T T%rf sfft ^vna^ 1^ ins qq%! q s q g re gS TCfr ! 
q H snfcr4W sr gftiaq^ ! %fq ! wi q*u! mu 
«* 5 *t qian^lr ! 1 ! 

£ # J qq qif qqf i 

qs ^ Vt wTzw<n^ ! 

^ ^1r £ sro^r ! srsfaqqq^ ! %fq ! qf *s* <rer ! H^u 





rv ___ /np __ 

H5RPTT 



■s* $x ai'KiT^fi^T finjq?nTq^T y fa irer sra^t 

sh^rhw^ f^TsrFiTsri^ifsTHT fa&qT ffrarsqift i 
Hii aJt^r^qr TTs^^-hi; 

q st q q'jrtfq! qqisszqq qf?^ qrq! <h% Mill 

TT TT TT FfcrPsC^TrTT ST ST STrfif TT^TTf ST^ft 

®r ^ 3T arffarw wresqagq ^fFwqqqft l 

3TT 3Tf sri 3(5rTF^ amqqq^T qfirq aTTf^Tr%: 

U ST sr q«^fq ! srastrawq qfM - qrqsr% IRH 

Hi f^qrr qrqfrrf^qq snfswT^n ^wirt 

t T t TTS^f^T TJnrfcqfr^ qjqTWTT Tq??ft 

q q q qsi^fq ! qsrsqsqq qfc[q *n«r ll^li 

TT n TT T5[TRft frf^fTTfqaf Tq>%q «fT?cf)f 

35 55 35 35^T?Trn ^qfq qtrgt 

q q q q n% f q ! qq>sqzqq qf?^T qro ?Tr% iiun 
$ q qjqqqpTT Finjqqd%qT fqgOTR^^jf^R: 

«* $* sxqnrg^ Tn^sfef ssr ^q^^q^j I i 

a* 3T «T 3nfq*TFTT ®WTcITqt | 

q q q q i *ftfq ! qq^qswq q£qq qw <Tr% IRII 



tfo 






q> % ! qqqqrsRtffefe;: 

# i ^ qF^IIKtfr ! T^T^fcPTt ^f^5?n *s*qijt I 

q q q *ifcqor qqqqqqq qfirqr ! 

Hi q-a^fa! qq^qqqq qf?qq qra qr% w\\\ 
if £ £ qiq|q* qqqqq fe #; qqt ! 

# # # ^nHlrfWf^dr 3fa%SCt I 

■q ’q # wrcqtt I ^R^R^fcrr qrqqi '^fiqqft 

q si sr qq^fq 1 3^3*13qq qf^tT 3Tq rTt% IMl 
^ ® 4 ! fancg^qq* ■silfqq q^^fqH 

5T ts ^ ^TWim 3PT 3W 3RrTT g**T^ ! qqisft I 
?r ^ ^ ! ^w^rw^rfeTi %tz%k qqq* 

sf sr sf q«a%fq! qq^qqqq qf^q qra qr% iicii 
5T 5T ^ qiqfq?% qFgqfeqFkqf qq?q* 

ii k 3tq^! fqgqqqHfr qiyqfrcqTorg i 

3 3 3 3§3?35^! ^mcT( 

q q q qq^ fq ! qqrsqsqq qf?qq 3TO 3?% INI 
Hi qT^qft ! ?ft3^3i: q^qft 

*5 to 3" €tototo*s[^dl %<3 31 I 

or of of mi4tir% wowJura r ^qqrq g*qft 

q q q‘ qq^fq ! qq^RWq qf?qq sqq 3r% HUH 
q q q w$um\ fqgrojonqft qrqqi gqqsK 

q q q g^l% goignrgfnrriT TgoFrft I 

q q q ^t^q ^ft^T#7TT qqqri 3Tnft 

q q q q?t^ ! q^qqqqq qf?qq 3TO q*% HUH 
q q q qfrfft q^q^qw? qrfrq qqff% 

q q q qqr?qt fa fl g qqqi qtqrq o^t oT qfq g , i 
q q q qsrarft qg a qgq q q^qqroq^! I 

q q q q<a%fq ! q^qqqqq qfvqq qiq qr% HUH 
H'i qft3rm% qqqqqqqr srfqTOTq^qiqi 

q q q qr^^q ! qqqqq q l ; q rag i vq : q^rft I 
q q q *npn% qqqqqqqf *ntfq Ri^ c fq*% 

q q q ! U*3M3«q qf^q qrq q^ WWW 










W JT JT ^qq^focU W^Fi%: sftwWTq 

q q q sqtfqfft ?rf»T5?fh^rf^tcTr *q!fq#r ! i 

TJ T1 TJ TWftW Tferf^ferTT T^T^ R.UI^ 

si q IT q^fq ! qq.^qqqq* q£qq 5ITOT# ll^yil 
& & ^ <-5tqjm?n fqvjqqqrRt agfe q g & i wft 
q q q %qqifq;{qqqq*;qf; qqra3ri$$fcn*t I 

5 T in SCT qtttgsrf! fe^Tfqfrtiq qtfr! 5 T WH^q! 

sr sr sr qq%fq ! qq^sreqq q£qq ht«rt^ iiVaII 
q q q q?*q^ qsqqqfqqf q^rq ^qreJ 

?q *t *t :<iq^qqq%! faf^qtq srsprfl l 

?! €f Cfarcqr^ ?ft?R rerar *r ^q^ q»pq 

q q sr qq^fq ! qq^q^qq q£qq Hiqq^ II ^N 
5 ! £ sr srtvpitq qqqqqq^T ! sra*it! 

qf ki q.r qriqq?q ! fqj^qpq: *rq?q: I 

sri jit stt q^q^tot qj^q3\q^ tpqrq qqqf! 

q q si qqqfq ! qq.qqqqq q£qq qrqqr% ll^sil 
q q q qteqsR Jjqqqrip:^ qqqqfq qir 

^sf ^T '5T sqi^qiMl 7q??^qqjqfeqr tfJTlKTjTORTOl I 

q q q qr! il^ qqqqqrqqr qq^qT q^qq^q* 

sr q q qq%fq ! qqiqsrrqq qf??q qiqqr% ! \WA\ 
k k ? sriqqqf! ^qqqqqrq ^qqqr qq'?ft 

q q sf qifrqTq: qrq^fq% \ tjsqq qqqfq ! I 
>q >jqqrqi ^aqqqq?^ ! qr?r% 1 jftwj 
q q q qq?fq ! siq^q^qq qpqq qiqq?% II^JI 
5T # it qfqTffq^qqq^qq qfqq qfwq: 

qr qr sqifqijfq qqqtqq^ ! qqqfq ! t 

»j ?i >j faf^qtfr qiqqqqq^ qpqqrq qqrqiq. 

sf ST q qq^Fq ! siqzqsqq qf?^q qTqqr% IRoll 

gf s? %f gf q qHr fqqfaqfqqq qfwfqqrqrq 
s» gl If! qiqqfcafqq^ snforsf srqqf! i 
s'tqq*: srt*f!% ^rq^qfq% qp-Tqiqvrf!^ 

q q ST qq&fa ! sjqzq^qq qf^q IIVJI 







-ft r* 

^mT^aT^TcT: 


sth^; 3crflfTR5i?cr^w55T3TRj ^ i ^ T te cr ^ I 
^wpq-^Bn^tii Tjnp£f^ ^Trft 

*Rif^ gf^ra^rro vrsra^ ?rf%cn nvui 

g?n 3^1 i 

JTPHft fsrjynr^rJcr fo*rar ^n^Rrt^n^rs^ 

*F^cft a^f^W Trt ercfflRTt WffiS? 3n%«t^ Ift^ll 
sureFJT gWf*n>ft 3T^r^r g^rtnift^rnTr 



?pr 

3TR*ff 5^rr^rofvi?T^^ g%: ^ (Ryu 

«TRcft ^tf?r isnjcni^ i 


fafetafa ftfkrcrat l 

srRTCrqpi m q^j; ^^iriBrcru iRmi-r 


-r ^i% <T*nft gqstafir? 



a* sff si^ht ’TTH Rist^ TOsranr $R5 *t «ff (s?i) sm: | as || 
arw ^ft^i^RFcTT^Rrmf^r *its£ sf.Rt:, nra^ft w%}, gft*req fr% q srre<ft 
*n*n ^tir, sfr: ?etRr:, art srfrRtR wfo : I 

a* ar§ sff arf^T^i w: I 
Rfirj^T !m: I 

g^Brnr nwroi^r hw: i 
grfsFT ^-HiFm+T^IT W I 
gf «ff *W i 

ad? ?nr: 5T*r: I II ?Rr 11 


arvn^mr:— 

as sag sff iff %z*ivx ^w: i 

rRt^T m^T Rp^ fi[TTTl[ I 

g re r ^Bm r faWr i 

S^5»T qi*WW I 

srf shresrpr i 
art hit: ^ ^ i 

®w ^n^— 


«reot% sr ^ftRnr ^ $#Rt i 
snp<pi*»5T^rf%: qr>aRmn fsr^s^j h*. I 


as >if gf grer £rer?a: gf sff st$ w: I 

ii srftsg ii 

as aaijgtg^ iranf^ <£Tfta fora<rq; I 
ai%g 3 rerofan? 5 g gTa; » qua ^?r aaKarejfft 

sT^nfiTw^rouTf^: ik ii 

a* amt vpTsret sfrcpipgpi if ^igr I 

3 T%?T *T? 5 t<JT srt’TTJ'irJTTO I II ’JlTmfsT: IRII 

as a 3Wl«FT«7t aw I ap^TTg^maar: II ^ II 

as if 3 T=T fnr: II $TW 55 waan II « II 

f$re as ^gigT gr as qf% i as gif gf | |*f £\f g: g%nr$of i as 
i fe^TOrwifl i 

as g: JTa3^tqf< l as $=i?f ^spyf: i as ^-jff 5% 1 ^ sgr& i as 
«Ftf g^tt I as sfir: sn^t; \ as g-f ^ | & ff I 

as g 3if?it: i as «$• tgg^f: 1 as gp g*^: 1 gg ufomgt a^rg 11 
aai^wm^: ll 

as gf s^TTO <x\ 'XX 3T73rm?FR: I qsas gffe w w wr: I 37?5T; I 
as Jtqf smgf?r trerrafar «*fg >afg if TgTgt 1 amumm: 1 as ^rt 
vjarqfa ! ! <& ! are sifofgan am 1 ^ssnwraar: 1 

as qirt smsifg ! ! q^frr ! gf aravngft. an an \ 

I ar% 5 TO« 5 r: I 

^gajsri wnirgsff an^agqrerrisjrfg^: 1 
as gf¥ V4 if % $f ikn ^far ! qrar ! am *ri ariT^ ggg w* §^, wt- 
f^rm; nnw xkft, qr ^4 ^ gf aslr*^ 1 ggT qgegr 
qfiaiwr ajsmaan ^r 1 arfaryn^ g sgigrem: i 6^ f q re ren^ i snfNr% 
§n^, *r#ra^ 1 ercftaa^r wrx 1 <j 3 tt?jt *n^ «r a^TrosftaTpf: 

5T^r srg^r K°®» 1 Errs* amg 1 fafg*f%g Irsr $ vqftg «nsn;i% 

BrawqUI ajsmaar: I 

as JTjff vra-Rrf^r ! gm ! <renqf?i! ^f«jr ara^ amg ^ 1 fa^Hn an 1 
as aft off ! qsr ! as £f g^gf gf gf ^ ct i 

«ij& gsraRq stfpt gf g<rg 1 ptf ^ff < wirotff a^ g r ff^a - 
aicTPR: gygfjg^n <nsfa3*WTcWT5T I W?# ai^f- 





qfto vs ] 




*rn: 3 tut: «7Tg?rT;TT wtrt^; areftacrirr i stt^t w anmfa li 

as f^gfsrgo ferk^sfer, q^farsrf?niTCR: am* gr- 

\itvt vrafn 1 g^vrf^n 1 

q^gT'pTP^fafk: II 

<i?fk£rak 


as ?twt vrrr^f?T ! gRi ! q^mflr! nfs «J.fi if ^tut 11 an nwre r; 11 
as qwr vro^Rr ! gfk ! qk ! gf are ^Raftm *re vre 11 11 

as jw wqRr 1 ^1! qsnsRr ! gf qren<fg. *rn *&$ » ar|;w«i: II 
as qk sFrafir! gfk! q^Rr ! *\^3 *1^3 q^sji Rrcn&nro: 11 

§ sffsf im q^rrefa *m sk 3Ui^ 33T §;* ^;jt g0 kqk;r I 

ijirwr ark ^ asPKoi#^: st^j *nsr ?WjQO ^ITT raf^^fcT II 

3 f?T rT<fkfqftT: I 

as 3 »w ?W: fak I as if q=a<q;k =ITt: | aS, s?f a; V 0 r% betr^ ! 
*r#?rek ! art iwTrnrk it tpt: 1 

q; qSft *$ff qurecft jtjt st^t ^ T«mr 1 i %7 as 

if ^niT as T% aS gf 50 | If |f g: 3 TT.JTH^??rq 5 ^ 0 TTTfar; 1 
2ft kf set ff R q%TT wl IT0 ! q0T ! JW ! T^k fqr^T: i 
as gf snqiq qr? st^tfi sw: 1 mfe^r ar^rq- 1 

as qwt «mqfa ! qfg *rfg gf I ansRRfsj: | 
as gm *mqf?r! 0 far ! qk ! g 0 arq *rikfg?n *rq vm 11 

as wt spmRr! gRr! wrafa ! iff aFtn^fe *m *m aHfcrawr: iiggr:ii 
as «wt vwqfg! gRr! q^ricr ! q^r 1 

f g^Srew ar: l 


q: girt ^ff TOTq^r! rro ^rfsmgkr gf kgkgw;ktsg g%ir, 

arfkgjig g ^gTirkr l Rik li^rc^rTq- 1 snfkki gfarj 

as 3 if qff g 0 g ^0 i*fr as gf 30 q?r! argw^r gf^rt^ 

1 anfdj^rq ?rgt 1 

as «Tr wT( £f ^ ^0 i^0 gfw 1 q0r 1 ^ 

?im jrrerq, g* 3 rm ^ H ^nn i xmi ^^113 *rafa 11 
kik?, g?fk.^ an^, gantri 3ik *gr 3 Tv5t 

^000 xgn Bn?^rg 1 f^g^arfir 1 







[ q^o vs 


'f'lll?4»il 3?RJ 35T55, ST5«R5 KR qq, V^tfl- 

'TJUtN ^ S^T 1^ 1^, JR^f^r 5P7R?I ^ 5: 5R: | 

qfetita 3*3^ «R^r 1 *T*qm q^roft »io^« nt q^qt 


fc re qft , ^’snqn— 

«* wgt ! % ! 3TJj<refifnT ! ! wjtf ^isr 

*qisr 11 srantfvpr^nm 11 

& gf JR; I I ^T 5 T CTOTF*: II 


11 ?f?r »H Mii w [ tfti T g a n^ r < i F>i u 





SlKEmESlK^SgltiEaiEU 


---- 

STOTTS T-T^TT *T3Fc?n ^sqi: qi^TH Br*JT | 

II III 

H lj- m jiji v^^v^Trnrnjit JTT Tig m VW^rfi ffRRWil *q: IRII 
qpsn^ft qstsnnf qu^rfa nf^ft i 

q'OTHHT TTTSfiOT? qSTFRIT ll^ll 

tot qjrrarrcfft =5r q^ «TfR^5craT 1 
qnw^l q’JFFWTT TaTWlq-uPil-M nyii 
qjriw qjnnfa: q*OTWT <nrcnforti 
’nr^Nnft gw qfwti qmrftFft iimi 
T srr^r srfto ^ qrtcft ywfaft 1 
mi srstf^ft sfrfw ’ftrirm iftii 

inrlM^lFwHT gpif isratfa: fqqq=[T 1 
ST^TT 'TTSfi^cTT ^ to qKT qtqTT ll\Sll 
fq^55T TWT T JTT STpft ST <flfa<M I 

qrqqqqiTT gssft qtfqsft gfoft qftikN 
q^n qrro qwr qfqwift =ar gwn i 
swt qwfitft qirn q^rnifferr^rr irii 
qcTRRT SRTqfbft qf?WTWTOTTWT I 
q^I5PpW^T gfo TOTFWqtfspft II’oil 

tottwt tow^t tott q ra qtfaq ft I 






qsjqrnmfq: qkr ffarmgt HUH 

sntfeqqfq sr^sjr sgqprhRrftrct i 

g^qt 5^t?TT gkwr ctot nun 
qiqsft qrnR^T qftirn 1 

srfspsqT sr^m ^r sr*n snqn^rf^ft iii^ii 
jtoht snfacrr sT'Sqf q^fkqfksft i 

qrare^sa^iRST^raT qnrnxm rTTH. Ul«ll 


wr^rft^rrn^l 

ngrkifc^cTT inrn iT^nrmi i 

n?rClfaw<ft ftr5fT ^r ll*ll 

wfHt wT^qi wsTrasFftfrrtm I 
wifkft upRTTf^ftiRit 
wrn^rrft g|q? =ar wrsft sr^Jcft i 
n^sqr ^ grRT^Kk^q’iTT ii^ii 
**51551 ^ ^k?nkwtfkft i 

WNJTJPIT WRTJlfqT ^ II y« 

wirk^cfl *T£k*n wr^i nHfirkft i 
*t5pwt ^ jt^t w^q^TT JjfqfsrqT IIMl 

w^qx ^ w-qqr w?sren»m i 
XT^fsTOT W^flRTOT w^reikr q^sq ll^lt 

q^FJ^T *T5T*TOT I 

qsranfkvra gfkqgiqq^rfqjft ll'Sll 

q'gyqT 533 RT ^T JJJTT^ft ^ 5 *TRTcft \ 
qqrgfe^groFTK^fi^ lien 
JJ^raFCT JJ-gTHT ^ qTTqirTWTnFjqft \ 

w^iBrar iru 

qqrm^t q^TT?r: *T5T%sft ws te rei i 

*T5T%qT qfl^T *rrcqfs«ft IK«II 
qpft I 

qqqT hr# wft (o^tfikt) nun 

qfarere ftereT qRTT qgrok q^i(\r«ft i 

qns^fqnft o^a 


[qft® <i 



ffrr JTfr^^Tfllfhrrnj; li 

fjRITTHT f3rir?3rT ^ 3TH^t»^ I 

3RT 3PTcf<ft 3TRT jRjft 3R7rfmfT Hill 
^TJJTTrTT STimTFTT ^TTTJf^T ^T»lf^^ T cf T I 
3FTCT 3T3RT §R?t ^gSTnrawfesft IRII 
dtBldt d frn | 55T ^ 3m^RT 3m?sm I 
*fon£STTT ScTim ^rflK?n ^ STTRRt IRII 

ssrrestg^ ^fmrt ^ srBt/tt i 

*rd«rft Btsttottt dfadt iiyii 

SRjt^T S*TW=f| sfmf 3T3TTT SsmnBjdr I 
S^^TT 3TCT dRl? 3TTWm SSfRrrfSRT IIMl 

O 

g*rom srBitstt *rfernft 3r;iTgRnrft l 
ddrtJ-^Tt g - dRTTffT dRrgm gJTIITjn IRII 
srriap^T^cRRT sptt i 
JTKRoft ?T#^T ^ Bn^TT srf%dt 5Td IIOII 
dteRRT Bmirm Bm^im Bm«PTT I 
g trayj i Bram^n Bn^rwr g<RB^dl mil 
dtBn dftrar imnBRt l 

5r?t Bt^t dk^T snnsr^n HMl 

g^B^n ?iB?dt ^ Brit $m BrnBrot i 
sTwrrersm dkn Br.^-fT Bmirar HIMI 
5n*w»wrr snBrdt i 

Birr sr jtfrsrt dR srrcragfWt mm 
BrBrenm ^ Bnm JTTnJndsRtrar i 
BndBn =3r jR^gvd BTRR^fdvrrBrdt mm 

ffrT ^T^Trn^TrT^ II 

5T3T?SR ^ SR^T 5T5RJB5T ^fadt I 
zr%\ sFsrigviT gidr Bhrt BRaRnBidt mu 
dm BmT Bn^f^dt i 
qg^m ^m Birt srftrdt qigwfMt IRII 







msr^rcTt Rrarr Rtsn i 

%?n ^TTRrft qrm Rfa^T ^sr^Ton n 311 
srcrcter RisjI^t q Rjgw 1 

RtcJTSST snfosfiT qr 5 F&fnqT llttll 

qf&ft Rpt^t «it^i f^fqrsi 1 

g??n fofqgm RrRqtfqfqfiRT iimi 
«r^r 3 iw?n si gsgsjT sfkrrf^T 1 
sncrgqsrcr mR^r snjssnRRT 11^11 
^rrFTT ^Ntrftt q?^a sF^facft 1 
RrJIFTrfT BrSjrar^ft %^RTcTI RnSreRt IMI 
^TR^st fsp*WT ^^TW^nRoft 1 

^wi ^a i to Rtttjtt %^rTR 5 ^ ikll 
fqsawmT Rriptt q ^r^rr Rr«i$iw 1 
^rreRpoft qqf Rth^st RRrqpjsn \w\ 
RrsqRrct tR^tt q Rrosjt q^qwtfsjoft 1 
Rrwre?ft sis;? Rptrtt RtRrai Rwt 11 ion 
sqrRsqr s»tt^^ 55 T =gr ^ttht ^nmRRiRim 1 
Rnrter ^jtr^tt iiuii 

fsTRT crtcRT fas[T 5rt^Fft JWtS^g if I 

s?n&>HFft fiRsnnn srw qg^iRRt 11**11 

ffrT ^^'^rTTTTrTk II 

seusst ^twt 1 

*>55Rcft «F55TJjnf WT^ra Hill 

^tRrI ^*T^WT 3 >«JTc«ET^wRrflT I 
*K|c<fW«ft Wflf^T q *»W* 5 I ^Fnsfanft |Rl| 
dwfif «F« 55 Tflkl «RTfcr 3 F^ T£T?n I 
STFRqT ^tRrtT fRKt ^T 55 ^Rraf|[ II 3 II 
^ >i gw »i q ^rert qre g<rfN.» 1 

$*•«<*! wwn q ^I^fm ^i^Rnn nun 

^tq«5t wn&t 5^Rs^ ^rtRfkt ini 



q$o c ] 


SRT^qiT q>l3^nFlRfTT I 
^ftfsPTT TT ^5TTRI ^grfg ift ll^ll 

f^TFTcft r%wm? sFtareaT ^if^r^Mir i 
qrr=pTd ^stttstt ^srcrrfTPft imi 

qn^'^rt qrr^^rnt ^JTiTSPRt ?>l?r: l 

^t ^rerafiRfr iicii 
3RHTT q^TR^lRnft i 
^fcmtfqfvwirar ^r llTll 

f^stor f^y^rar i 

qjfefsraT qjTJTsmm q mgt q fc nif?^ \\\o\\ 

sratn gfiferT s§jt w.^sj sp^stfspn i 
^fitfarct sRtaw ^ ^ ^reqfavft HUH 
qi^TtfsRt q^o^^nfTTjft t 

W'W ^l^fr ^TJTF.R^^Rt IPRII 
skjtsttsrt ^rnrt ^ i 

qrtMt *dqw ^r iiginm^n^Rt nun 

ffo ^HTTT^TrT^ II 

JTT^rft STT^T TT ST^SHTT I 

fw STcft ^TT^TT fsHTWRT ^?TT SJ*TT ll»ll 

5^n %g*?T ?TFm snfMt srrcnTwft i 
SR/ftrTWT ^Olf TT sftw ^TT^rsnf^ft IRII 
strctt ^I^jtt ^rr^ft frrsr srrair nvnfor^T i 
TTIT^T TR??T STITT T^TT IRII 

srf^ srfon sp[T ^T^JTFqT i 

gWTTTm ^TTJTT sfolT 3TCT ll«ll 

siftm gsm sraf T5%5ft sr^frrjft I 
9jrf^ft TTT%oft *ft?TT #*T9TT Bj^TT^STT INI 
Tjsprf 5TtCT3HJlf Tr ^<T ?5T^^CT I 
Srfarej'TI SnfbfiT Tr ^ri >it: |53Rlf%?TT INI 
WSMOlf g^TT'^T gTT^Tfij^ I 

fs r fk ^T tt^t ston T^nfam Irmtfwt iusii 



sftft: ^ I HW t gfo: I 
sfonfoft ^roft ^ ^?'41 §W5T:fsPTT IICII 
^cvft s^rn?rq^^TP;ofT i 
s^WTftoft ^rqrRT m^T^f IRII 

^r^if^RT ^ st^^ron sret i 

SfeTTfnMf f^T ^raf%: ^TT^Hr ll^oll 
50[<^n f^T^gorfm fa^f^sfsreT i 
*tp3?t g** ^ sr*fo *3 nun 

?f?r sft*rc^?ftsr<Tqc I 

sr^sgrr -^tJTT ^r vjsrt ^faqfiPTT I 
*jw?n g^srfspqi *rm mu 
g^iirarp3riT*rsft i 

w4lRTf’rTT VTI*n #JTilVTffiTffTT^5ft IRII 
VTRrfl Vmrft ^fiR* I 

*Tf^T *RfW ^ WrTTrTn WrT«r^Tt II ^11 
VHTTjft vrr^f> tffaT VTTWfT WRTfejfl I 

'iprfHt ^ 5 ^ * wmwqoTT null 
frrenr vrp^Trft *rren sTtfaift i 

$f%i^T «rfrR?TTSI ^ VTq^in^ROlt INI 
vnr^Tcfr ^i^ra *jf*njf^T i 

SH^RTT *Tt*l^T +Tt^T VI^Rlfo^ IRII 

STterWT VfeTC'ffl *31 I 

«i%?Tt flF^T STsJHEt *jfarf3pft IMI 

wfwn wjF^r vtftt flfsnjft i 

VTRnKTfrnfiR^I ^ flf^TT wfaqrfsRt IICII 

^nen wfcft vrnf «ihw< ^nT^nf^ft i 
%=gft l agilig^ T 5T ’jrf^TT IRII 

^ *s 

iiwi 

SnJ«ft 555RI ^rr ^tt i 

^tt nun 





^Mr-Tcfr <$l?g^T fljfqftwT i 

^ ^TWT ^fs^r^PrnTf^ft II? II 
ci|<jil cStoJI cTT^T^rT 55f$5?TTfy*ft I 

^T5t 55*qfa&fT *5$70TT 55«^f3Tcn IRII 
^ ^^^cnsTRoft i 

«rd^Jr f^qtT^Pnrif^^ ii^ii 

^T^TrrTrtrrfTfTT i 

^rTTrmqr^^qt VKTVH^RTfe«rt IIVH 

a®^rcpf>rcw =sr 3Tfi5RTTST?n:gfir<urr iimi 
armteT srr gd ^TJrnsfowir^gwi^TgfTi i 
3iHTf^rercTSsr?cn irii 

arqmfvrfq^vTO ^qnsfsqrBRRRT i 

3T35T^T7?W*ft sftWflRnft I 

srfg^q- ^srnrprT g^FSlfaTBcTqT 1141 
fcigw’i gfer^rt sta l 

awtapgin *m\ -<ar^ra.niifasTt iimi 
snftrarrT ?m?n ar^JCTTftRt i 
3T5!^T qqsn ^ft'TT Rl'^lvjnT’ifT n? on 

srffsn’ofsniiTMT srosgwi n%w*ft i 
STT^'WtT^T 7jrn JTS^T II?? II 


f^a sqfrsr^T rT-aft fag^ I 

Brg^r arcr mr^r r^rfen g? 5 T ii?u 

trofW mrot * <rriBrgT ?rqf^ft 1 
% ^Fqf p 7 ?n %srr Bra^^n Bra^rspn IRH 
Brw Bpi^t nm ctkt i 

Bf^ T^T BTWTT rHTT RH^TT^ft IRII 







5T vtffrnft q frfl facf t | 
vm^R^no^KT snsft vn%qrfe4) nyii 
sfai gg?ft rt qg^rr i 
s r g rr^ it agnifaT ^ sugmi iihii 

n|fT nt’TT^rt *TRT UR^ wjW i 
nterft JJ^TSTTT^T *pH 11^.11 

*ngft ft?raivn cfra ^un'nwiqfsRrT » 

rftarftrcrr »T*Hror *T3i»?ifffs& li'SM 

nftersft goTt^m nftgt i 

»mfki gwn =* iffanr t ref q g t fiuft licit 
srfk’rft 5nfs<jft *T?*lKt » pq^RT i 
mzit srfsrey g<5T *tW^ gqrgpnft \\\n 
tom ^reran f^nsnft Rw^Fiuft i 
tHtt* «rg*T %*r fenswRi ^iggsn n?,®i» 
g^oif ^ =grf^Koft i 

xT^T^VTI TORI ^it ^gW5K»n iiuu 


ff?r m^T^Trm; it 

g&jsrrt ggferFn grf^Rt i 

?Rf«n»n N^it 

=grg^snrsnf^ft iru 
^ fessr^T i 

feo^’TT fe^R^ T ^ofsFcTWftT: farTI II ^11 

«r ^ngu^ T gkstfiijft i 

Irr^fsrcn ltr?i^T ^fgqrm ^^s r^T liaii 

g re n%5 5v ro ?tct ssrhi! W*iimi 
fhrRt ifcit wkr sfooft i 

ntfqtft »r k » ft rn ^ g*rf g&focn sra irii 
^ rfirjft #emt g^iT gfmr g&fcp i T i 
scnw tfqm WTfcrjfsRi Bvsii 


[qfo c 





^JT?I?cfT ^T^rft f BrftaT f^TTnBT: l 
qB^fl qBfSJ ^TTT ^TRRTfo ?fT NIH 
g<fcr sq ^jft ^rsrfnqr i 

gqBrqr ^ frvn g^-sr smfefr \\%\( 

^J7*tBt: ><*«f«TT ?RHT?5T sr^Bt: I 

mm huh 

aroft sBrsiBraj ^fw^T tBt^T W I 
SE*£3T Pi^5cTO FJ555T ^lFrs«3T4irwMr HUH 
B^TO ^v?Rqcft qsT^sfn5TTB[STt « 

CwqtTT &1F3 IIUII 

$r^q^fqnfr Bra ^^Tra^rTlfrofT I 

gpr smsgvq q^srfr HUH 


fBl ^[^fV^Trr^ II 


Bra gwig qsBr qt Brend Big^ qrNr Brarq Bm£ 

*pTTO 3T^T ^TpjRHT ^TCtrlf raBr dt ^RtBtTTIT H?H 
spi?^ I 


*$q Bnra ^’^s^r^rfr TxRT^it qgPi s£ T q sr: jrtpt: irr 

ST <T*q *vsft «PWf*<T f^Bpr Tr?t^TBTt^I5:^3?T^q: I 
st snifter sr ^ glfsr^ treradtaaBi Brorarr k ii^ii 
st qsqsr ctft si gBrsTi^ qq st s g rB-sqate fii B&f^[ I 
sr tttRfrst st %srctra qt Braqret ^ras^q qsr ! iiur 


st snsrraiBraET: sr raEnftBnjBr ^BrsnBr: I 
BrcnBnftsri sr ^ ^tBrtstt ?^Hr ^htt^tt: tradrBr qt k ini 

ST Sl^nsiT ST 5 T SnfosftsTT ST xTTT^T ^q S* I 

sr ! 5 trst sj^rassfer faBtg. qa r qcftealq Brsraqi I irr 

^STTST BlWI BiBr^ ¥[Bt qi^qg: ’J^T 4 tBBt gBrS^TST^BiRf: I 
qsnq sft q?3sBr <req wTrsBrarq sttsttBt^ rara gwjKsgsfq; imi 
^jqfisran^rsrag qra qqqiqq»rei ^^Bttt: i 
jq^rTFT arrf^fqqB: *rf% sm qT^vrg: iicii 

gwra^ftt qrs fB ^n *zk ara Bra ssra ^tsjtBct i 
sr#ni?snsTT si« t rc T ^ Bra ftraqr. ^sTWTqBra*?* Br% \\\\\ 



^rTR fesnqr qrdRr stRb qtfa^wwii: i 
’q^^n^ncsq^H^#, BraiteRfa ^’rt f? sr^f*.* iRoii 
1 mar ! *mrro«r, ^t^rt ^cRRfvrvn^ I 
mm msnmmpmmro s-RrmRr sfomrmgNmi; «UH 
(0 a* ft $ft 5 ^f 'K&g'iWglftlMl ! Rrf^fsW 5 PT^ ^HHW m*W 
smgT II *»<; 

W ^ ^ ift ^sTtarninTCim* ^n?r n K\ 

(\) a» mrt mfs&Rr ! qmqfcT ! j spTmmRj w^rnR, aRt^ 

^ 5 Tf%, 5 T^rg Rmfr, sTTftrr qrRr mfe ^5 & q^ s^n 11 
3 TR RU I SRR *o<£ S Ttf ^tg q, I SR*OT. II 

(y) as stf $ stf ! fft if sot: *t® l mqt- 

si r I ’jmftqtsssPR: ^^rwipqr: 1 Br ^ mg R\ sftsr 1 <t<> KR 

^rs^r 1 'Rn^ stw 1 ^mfefrRrf^: 1 fmmra rk 

H 3*T W*3 II 



1 SRR^V. 








3PT 3RT ! 5R 3nr ! I 

H"fa! ^oisproiftfoT ! sr qsiH^ ! tV ! mil 

fosFTT ^RTsBrar srraBran Rri nKt i 
TTvn cqr =* irii 

fewrR-^n \\\II 

r ssireirnfaift*^ *tT«yt l 

5WT3TT SPl^JkH 3TRT rTTCT IRII 

r? *m<ft SRR* URlft TTSTOT^f IIMI 

r-i vrr^ f^%5ft srfw4r i 

’TT^Rft *Tr*I^fT ^ IRII 

^n^rgra <fteT 5jre**rct ^ RiRRn i 

s.iW,i 5 tRmt vnrT ststt ^jtt^ ^ra;«na il^il 
’■Jiyj^'r «grwrm »TT*nft ^fftsgfqwm i 
Br^fjtF r Rrar irii 

5TFT^im^WTd ^7t ^FTToCn^ft ^ I 

#hrrrrt 3nf wif =gr ^ttrt iimi 
r# f^n I 

sr^mft stot^t ill oil 

R %^RPRTJTT 3RT^ v’T^TTt UTcTT I 

Tisr^TTWtfvira ref ^fNretft mm 

sunnssifwsRT i 

5jhT53^m»7^qf5TviitR5ftm t rc i re reT mrcf^s^rfarcr l 

qsiRrft «rag ^ ^ *tt sr*rm mm 





ai^nfi: qRfo fsrRqqqrqg %qt i 
flfipr^aTTOT^ qRs 555^3 ^nqqsrw \\\\\ 

Wjrfr ai^R^ H'iTT^?tH 

qwwig qqqq^vreife ! ^rqfqsre fa^ ! 1 
^fe^^wysgwRoiijum ! q^uqfq ! *rg gte qsnm ! irii 
?TRrn ^5 gg sstqoi rafour ggg^rrr gfraT i 

fqqet qqrqgqfqgc^ qrcnr 5^% gg g?sft ll^H 
^qjT^ruwfaqrcsrra g^rfgRr qsrcg g^gr 1 
fsrftr $tzi qfgqtfgq *rgf fg*g fofa*; furfur 3m a^oc iiyn 

qqra ^f ^faTqgEgp; qyirnre M? *rfq ?nr iimi 
^ 3 TgfarqfgRqfqRrag? I 

«faqrer q H ^ nrq^ qgfff gtfg vrfqqg srgg lls.ll 
ftga^fe ^ratfqrqqfcr a*T5Sf^5«Kt*i3qt5*&RT 1 
qr^q^f^g ^ q^fir qi-qqfq ^ wqq^frRi ii\sii 
qi^Tf^rrcqgr^TqTr&i ^q^sRwg^qr^ifor 1 

! qswqfq m 3r srcjgft; iicii 



*rwf jrRitt spto sn^qgf gg qpq m\ 
rrraj ^ ^ w*k ssfoq qfaq 1 





qfto \o ] 




«p ^ whi qqql%qq;a; Rt qm? H’on 

q«*r?ftr atift qft?rq mq qfr fqr r? q *R Rnrgq^q I 
■iWfq y^frr f^n: qq w.^ srm? €tfq fqqqq n»*n 

aqRra gqfe^q srfgq Rqrfq qfqq qq qflqftjq i 
s*|srq qqdq f%g qftqfq *nm % ?nq? qqf«RT gfq H’Rll 
gwr qqnr gfcq^Rgrr qfqqRrRcr^qqq qfqrr I 
gqqqqfq? srq? g qqqqRr erg to iii^ii 
R? faqq3rq<»r q^qqwr g^t ^nRiRr ^r q^qg^T I 
v.% RrHT^prTwfar jett? qrmssgi ^ «fa?? cR? HUH 
hRt 5 % Rr^nJT qts mw qRr qsqrmRts i 
qq fq srfror stwro ^ttot q f gr? strt IRMI 
qqq qnrq qiqr RfqTfr wore -TRrq qoor rqqrR l 

?rr? TOjf^nr qrqiRr srsqfqfe; erg qftnr? qtfq ll UH 
gq^q^RpTOT ?TTO5?r gwr qn qT^r?; i 
q^ fq-?g *ro*q? vti qwgr q g?qt f*R id HUH 
RrSTT q*TT ^IRq^T'JT fermfni q^q^TWM I 
qg BrngrTgR : qqqfar qq? qrqss q^Rr^fa HUH 
^Eiqqfnr qtg'TOrqqfrr g^g^Rr gFrom^fgqqftr i 
qg?qqwTl gw^Tfoi qqRFff^qq^n «5qrqvftr HIM I 
qmRrflnT^TTttiaTq 3T% ^Tqvnqf^rqKgqPT I 
q^wR % sr qqtRr qnr Rrqqqqfirfar qq ^Rr IRoil 
%q qiq q^mfti sRfan| qRR qrgqgRq^fqg i 
q?q qqqqd^ft qq qr?q sqssqqq gs; g^ q^r ir»ii 
^ q qq qtt: qqqRr 3rq qrqrrRrq fqqq i 
qpr^ q?rq qRra qR5 r?t ?^feq fqfq^qqR IRRII 
feron^ ^iRt qq?3f| wqqq^uRiq^Rff 1 
qqrfq g^rr Rpq fq %R* qTqq^f&T 5TRT? g^ ^Rr ! IR^II 
% q'j'ndR: fqra qq^fr ^ ^nR qg rtRt gqw 1 
% 5R5nr qq? gf qpq rjrRtRt qR? qftqTor IRyil 
q?qft qRr fe? gqRr q?q? qwg qfqq ^rafq 1 

«Kq? q^qw qtirf ^^qjifq =?R R[Rr m% IR'aII 
t jr? qq?^ 




*0 




[ qft® 


ffiS q s q q STrrfq SfjJ ^Trrfg 5 T gFlf k I 

FfiFf fcf% 5 T ^3 qiS vmT T^T 3 T?JTTS WWW 

^s to FifFc? q^? stFrq ?Fni i 
?#?%? s^gc giu? tTRFnn ^aFpjj: ir^ii 
q? gf| shF^^ ? wqfor q^fafor *pp$ rr^ft *reFr 1 
$3 ^TOTTrs- gFr^r? fq 33 T? qFrs ircii 
qfeF^r? q^qf qr^K qFror wftft?rc i 
^TPRlfons? q* qqfe mm q foq or \WK\\ 

■^umqaiTff^fenrgoi^m: far'-s? ^rFr f%%qoran; 1 
qF: 5 R?ns: gF^r? *1% *pwra$ta% hv>ii 

stut ...f^qsnoT 1 

arg rafewi = qm ? ^ 7 vnfores? qrforfor st^tt HVJl 

g ^ gT^ g^^g^-hFr iFTTH irsfoT gs 5 [qq ^5 gFr WWW 

q?wiF: gg qq ?trFt m^rcfa w Jtt stFr 1 
f% siqor soi?: Frn=r p;q qrq? qg? *n 11^11 
fqF rqq; ^ Frcnwfot wFr g??r totFt q*s? Fr 4 g 1 
gg argwT? m fqq%Fr Fn?r? FrsnqFr iRyii 
^qqim«i?”Tt’isioi Rq g?qqq ^nwraqum 1 
q if qq r lfcp : gFr ^ qoor srt qsFr ! g £\fk qsrour iivmi 

g^ gor sq q %orfq gfaq q^fq g 3 ?T «t gorssq gfbrq I 
3 TTOI 3 qR? fsoi%q Rq STqquiqfeqqF; ll^ll 
q'iUMf ^qf qqq £t? gFsr FrgqoiFiF:#^ 1 
ttw vpq? fiq«re r q>oqF. ^rgtq qq*r fsgpqg^F: 113*11 










Bpt i 



F^^tt Tig wi moft ^RTT^nf^n irii 
«5^qToftWP^ ^R®n I 

*^T?T vn^rft^c’T: ll^ll 

Br^RspJt wfcft ^^TKT^^rm i 
ftTOlr fw^t w*sft gjf^rsftTO; sr srer*^ m\\ 
3^5% fromirfft: q^rrciJT^i% i 
^^Tfcrar^r m fwr HMi 

TO fcsjcRT 3^TR: STr^J^ ifo fr w^w ; i 
*a$ « i m r» 3fa < n ii^ii 
^tgr ^qpn^ r i 

TOST 3 X?*TTfa qsig ^VJR%^rfq llvsll 


** ^ ^ HfF^jft %f ggprm to: I a* ^ m MT*'4lf$«ft gf iwf TO: I 
ss ^ ^ qren f ^ i fercn^ w i a* ^ ^ TORif^ff If to: i «* 

5R[ TO3tf%sft f: 3T75TO TO: I lf?T TOJsJfaRtf fq^UcTSTOl I 



MR 3psjRfH3<ft:«Irn^ I 









[qft« U 


a* ! a^rgf^rfor! snjrf sttspi srercr rff ^ 

®|s *§5 slrf srf iff iff sf 5 sn^ 2Tra^ ^T?TT I ^fTSTR^f: I fsRWT I 
* #f <T3TW% 4ta<ftiflTsni: I rftWWTWn I 
T5%S^TT^Hr sfrfsP^T ^T^fTT I 
5nftfoWSlti%faan m IIMI 

a^WTWJjrffor gwts g q inffl t TErc^fwTO^eTRrPlfnr I 
sr^r^ts^ ?r tramiH %?nfa ill oft 

aurftwsncr:^ m%5Kfnr^nfe%^ i 
% sr^f^itSi^r^ ciBhtcrt?: huh 
rf> ?&:, g- ^:, £ ^ ^ ^ q q;> $ W| * ^ *j 55 :, sf g:, *rf 5 T:, rf *:, 
?rf SP, rf ?:, f5 $T SP, ^ »a:, 4 W; i 3:, if vj:, rf; <n:, rf jt:, 3T*r:, 
5 ^ : , i sp, £ ®r:, rf tP, sr gp, £ S:, sr «n, rf[ vr: # ^:, sr ST?, wr or:, 
5i sp, rf *r, «*cnft 1 

snii Bnrf^rn ^rzn $*q%dp f rf\qft: i 
SrfaST'PnU^OT ^53T7%^ erf STWIeftH HUH 

«* sm% ! ! e#ft ! frftrrafc 1 enrftsaft 1 ! *^rr?n 

sif^raw^r: 11 

3?^r^ wit vn^n i 

fWnf^rrfts^r w^nr sftawicffat HUH 
sS 5PP I 

f^Jfrf eT^tt I 

spsnEpft ^ rftrf srrrfrfcn HUH 

5® Hlft ^ ^ 5TFSn%ft ^TIT I 5J35WP I 
rft 3ri«nfd^T^qfl?g^f’4«^y4: 1 
^TT^frftH^rfT ?T ^FTT^^W IIUII 
*rf%^3*3^T STfe^rf&ef^JI^HIW^lfeFT: I 

yra^r HUH 

m%!5 4i^«-4|<4l<ri^rrfd V?TT^ HUH 
jrfdFRTi =5rg^ri ^a f wfiqa p t I 
WKWfcErei HHIW^H HUH 
<nyu 4)E i 4>varaNwrfrr q ^wpr ? I 
MN i dn*te frf ! ?^t *rw£d£ nun 



\\] 






«ror f^rrar 

t&t RTT^fd W *P^T^5f i 
cr^ wr^nircT It 

^ ! ^tog^fo^sr^Ji iRoii 

»tw^ ^ ^rfwrHr srcf^n <r«n i 

! r^JTOKd IRtll 

^rc^rfarre: I 


3fq^T& 5W5TE? rr?^^TT^ I 

£forfiT% gp: WQ WW WRkW 

STf^ PI?fU 33«T ^FP5^?IT I 
TF^rgsn^ g#H \\<\\\ 

wni ^r *n?d t tf^t ** 3^3 i 
f^tfTT^ *% 31 ?rBrira% irvii 
q qlft ^ ?m: i 

*%It: 3 ^^^ ^rtt i 

^srerm ^fef% mnr jt?^t irmi 


«* 


^ f#f w^i: I 


€ra a^farcmfRir^ 


^ 3 % ir^h 

^sf gf $ *K4:dc4 JW I 

^ 3rof?r ?fr m? 4 wd^i^rgiNH:: i 
Hkmgzm&rfvt *r *n^q^: *w ir$ii 
* ra 55^nfoT rii^n uraritawff i 
fcrsrefa qwnm yqrc-gwsw \r«\\ 

$r $ it ^ ^ ^ < jgr*U 

«nii fk'rf^rofltsnrag sw ir<?ji 
mil ^r^wife^r K$ti«s4ta<rai. i 

5wfl : 3<3^i^d ^?nf^r: n^oii 

{^F53[%d 3f553«$Tgt I 

5 fs**frrew 5TS<ftef Fd3T<M ||^|| 
dm Bnjj%rr^»j *fUi g- i 


^nf^cT^psn^ i 





\\ 


?mqT- 


qfktf^gt 3RVT ! ll^li 

flt^Tfcr q rT«fT ^TPrTrfl^IV^RflT^^rq; I 

as # qrq qqz qqqTfqqfii \\\\\\ 

*jqqq qr feten ^imf^fir: I 
q: qq <rcq qsr 3 m^ ii^yii 


wFcf qrqgq tg[tq*rt£q qiii q^iqiud 

q^qtiisfiqqqcqt fqfefqq qirfqqqtq^: i 


qyw^ r n || 


q^q ^rfiT^rf^^T Briqq% Tsqrqqtfiq^ iivmi 
^ qrsftq qfer foq qTqrgqr i 

qiiq Brqf^tTife^ IrcT^^r: qraf^fqqqq^qq&KT %qqq \\\\[\ 
gt fi r <qqb ret fqfe^q q^qfir: gq: i 
qrrtg q-q%qq qqtsfiqqigq'r^n. il^ll 


as art ff wt *ssq**i ! ’WK ^ srqf# 

55 55 ^rTPIT C^q WT q^qqRq ff q qkz II 

qcTTqiqqqrq?;: qfqfo%q qrercq qqsqqr i 
stwtt: qfqd^q: qfqf^q q«q^j qqmifa. 

qqrsrqt qfqqf qqrsfa^rfqqi w?yt 5<ST5Tq%q. ii^cii 

cTrqgrg qq^rc qfqfe%^ qqTq?fts’?qqrcq; i 
qj q qrere g feq q^iqq q?qor qrqrfqqr 

57 sff ^ ^qt^q^rfk^qq^nT^hron^ HVJi 
sirq; ^qfqrqsnk ^qqrqtqiq^^ ^qT i 
fqsn qqr^rdqT qqTTOs^q 5^q iiyoii 
as£farfqtf£f|ft£fq*fts%3Tj£f 

as qnfoqfr 5^55 ftqq?q q^TT f&%*qir«qftsqes% I 

?7T ^qnrrfqqns^gq ^q?qq faqfcq fqqq; liy^ll 
fqqq q% q ^fqr T gsig^T tfang I 
gi q qrq q ^f qqTwS^qfoq TTT^q IMVI 



y H<W«W<s i liy^ll 
IT^tHt ^cTCTT I 

?TT WZ ^TT srffT^rfcT <=t^ iiy«n 
fqpT55i^m writer i 

sfftor *rvpn sn$r iwmi 

*Tp%^hn«i r#T7fr^W^?Tq: I 
irm^nf^n^ fow^PWPPT iiy^n 

<Kfor£f^Rp& ^mgfefrer ^ sfrafasni; I 

’fi *r ^trBp^ sr^rT \\m\ 

^SEP^S ^£!W JTTflTf^rT 3T^5TT^7^ I 

tirinf^^w^FTT^JT ^trt: spnf^ftar: iiycii 

a* sp* ^trt i a* ^n?T I a* aifa^ *-?tt£T i a* srnrcrBnfr ^n^r i 
3ronilw*TfrcrT irwraT: smR<jtd*n?m: i 
BBre^^g ^n= mftii 

«pri* ! ^n^T ! mlr 1 *snsr i sstos^ ^riJr! i 

^rrfwpft ^n?r i ^nBrg «F*ft i 
B n*r m’T'71 i 

n^xnfqrf %fq^ *nPr *tvtiPt ^RT?frv% iiv©ii 

liw 

ap* rT^T Brfe%^ ^fRrTI-W^ TTtTt^uf^PflT^f^ Bpjf%J^ I 

Spang Praf^P* ^r^TF^?T?TT ^'TTW^Pr ^trpwHfe IWH 

#rfsr$T irii 

Bn^rBre r Rp^tir i 

5TT0I ^wtw^ 5 * ^farfopfari Br^nBr ll^Rll 

frf^FT l ^ 

ik *wfrpfr*PT Tt^TS JTTf^^far Bl^OT *T55tf5?Br I 
^rt sr<J$ rTfT $^sBRvS»TT^ ll'^ll 

ftferTST I y 

^is^pr *tf^<r» £ *»jpt% Bps l 

^rqrRnKt^T<T Bif^r wift Brsrffn^ Br^nBr imyil 

w: ^ 



w; ^'<7R%sFHrtTwr: srBrfe^q- tt*rg 
ST%TZ>7 mf3wff^T^VTSt%5TTTfr: 

&di<A'4*«m&far sj*tf?r tftg irv^ii b % 

3T?Rq^jRt% sngqHr srgffc, i 

wmaTJrrcroter^ v-cthrt qgw ww ^^iz^ ^ farsq r g ii^n m « 
g*raic5g»rr ggif^cngrcq^ f g r fc % g *E Ffcrg I 
gcT^TSWFSfffSr sfr5*TS?tafts& ftfet SFT5TFT II'^SII 

f: <£ 

JTrrn^: s?foro% fe$mi qr^sit ftwrgqr^^: i 
f^T^ ?rfw%g STTT^rr *TT**?t ^fk wifosqfg iivii 


<k* *• 

ft f 3 pm# *rftt Brest!: i 

5*n ^rTprft%?rn% sprrerf g^gg fcreyra tft iivui 

^ qqf_l \o 

grcsirc%s«r feBrt sferrerailrfi::^ fc re sT c re sg ^ fgftF^sresig i 
^r°r <rg qfirgt Brjt «ronf ftfgagftg^f^^^rctag nv>H 

55 U tf^FRT gifErqpsfcgrc ? h 
wsrgt fe%wn £ f reffitr - rg i 

ll^lll 


cT^ntr ggt iN*i fe^Frr <tt^^t%ti i 
*Ftaif^?rwR f*ifg ’forget: fjgBRrg iivui 
** *55ir $r 3 t i 

HT*n^5T53Tm% fftt^/T qlnw^ ifii: i 
«£ <r«n sfto ^tirf’Tr^T %;^rg qsg qretar ii^ii 
ttt w%'^^qbrg^%; fosjFsqitg *rfffetg% i 
g$ ftgT^^rar sWqgfg s^fc^iwig ii^yii 

*forr”Twr i 

^wcto»fa«|5 qrerrf^Rrird^Tglj: i 

smrentr: wforc; i ** w%?twiwi hv-oi 

a*«f?55g 7E=^J vt&$ TT5^ f W-f ST^sSr Vlf kf gt Ttft Sg* 

jff sff ^^fa^Brgert sttc: i scssr wi- i im* ii 





U] 




^j^n* 3 rcreTTred* mr^t 3TTfcd'Tlfa% li^H 
dn^ qf^refc f qtf^ ssrar i 

»^T5WT5r 5TTfvcT%^q JTTTOt IfcSH 

»ftdTwif«Td: 3«h *dJVRT$fdm*^t 1 
^rrf^rqHwTt: &dd fr w d s rered : ii^cil 
3ref^ S^d dT^d ^qT^JIJTt^ 5 ^ 1 
^ rq ^ w Tfu T ghr fdWT* IIWI 

*mfc re r- flvj| aaremKum+gfoddd^ il^oii 
q.nfcd3d fr ^rf U~N^Ydn^| : 1 

dfkdi$rcfT«Ttd: f^TTsr^r mu 

^t^ttw: y^fdT^tvTgrnTH 1 

5t&: digdradw ^are^d fddtdifr mil 

fdfre^dfdftdfdg;^ vrefd dgredig 11^11 
lfV d*TUjfadtrly rgd: I 

^HT^ferstfl’cnfdTR:^ i^rfreg mil 

gsrnn^vdf^Hr ^s?n: 1 
^;q^ 3 TftdddSd?*dt *T= 5 ft dgSTTg ^FItt?!rth«t: 
fddT d^d dd** IT^rTT ?ddT d %dT?d£$t ddld I 
d^srrefdreT gK^ddremg fd*n fafadT d^dT mil 

$fddi dfgfrftd fggdggr ?|gdT 1 
?:fddt vriRffaRi: ftnz< 3 taddteR mu 
gdfd^rdR! dre^f^gwirer: 1 
dreg, *RSddt^: <£d r ^dfe ’efVRcrn^ mil 

ddd: H«R: ^Tdfcn STFT: sftdRtdT: gdj f;?dT fdf£dT$»$n<tgd: ddt- 
sd?di: sFrercre^ 3d: ^irer *r^dTdT*ref 3 fdt greT gfr: &d d*g «n^g. 
a* 5 gftsft gddret gffngfe 3^ 3rd ^dT5T i 


mu 


arrerere; 











wi srftfcrrir srsjfen ^^reifa ^nsr i 

snTwgf^H^r: ii 

«* if sir ^ «n*«nW %f f^n«r snr i if %t^r w i 

f ftrentj sw: i If srasrpi sm: i f: wf* to: i 

lf?T craStocoi iWcT5^[ 

aa te^ a w^ qr suw^n: *$m i 

as st^ ! 3T^t^% ! an^refqfir ! snjcreifsffr ! 3 ?^ srera srnw 
V V ^ «fIsV 5% [s^] 3[T iff sn^ro i 

«ra gu g sre arreT 

^ if ^trpftew 5W5 < ftggq w «w **: h 

& if 3ro& ! ! srf it! Broraft! ! q ww g foift r *snsT i 

srfdSWr4i: 

<T3t | SS 5UT: | *J3n«r^: | 

fesfcjifr 3TW55 \\ HWT<Jm I rrat 

5m ^ooo i ^rr$w ^tir: i ^nrersr- 

JJlon \\ooo ftn: ixp^5fTorn5J5Tffl^f«y[: I JJjlWfWOT ^SCSTIT^T ^OOOOO I 

<T5T5 I 






■4O094 


! «f : fl' < H3'^ RTTr^T 

foBr^iB^n-ro*^ ^ i d^if ^^r^sar^: i 
^narefspr ! Br^r^Frrdr wrtrpr 

5fw;% srenBr mil 


*\ — 

! «n*rBr i 

snfa ! yiFnF^^iHiTfT^sTi^^iwTBnfr 

rT^'T^TWr^at |R|| 

^Br ! 

'HHH*^d<i>d ffaBf m qt ^v n ^ IWI, i 

h- 3 *^ mu 



^Bt 1 ?«ri ^ Bra ^ ^Bt ci3?f. ^nB^rBr^nFri: 
snf§r ! sisn^q sraiBr rnn^vr^jm^^: huh 

S ^siFtBt ! siBrercff -ql W^wfo'foT I 
! vrrccft swiBr sn^n 3 ^ wi 
fa&tftBi $. T g T ?qf q ?t?5aT3?uftT src; \\\\\ 







♦ < « 


g<=q$$ I 


wta. dgfa^qu^id i '^rt 'enfant wft^rr 

Tqffr : 

M T d^KdgWH-lpTi qPPPSPg ?q l|\S|| 

d^P a fe r* 3d$ ^ f d^ FTr^ dr ^OT^I^d 

cT^rT^^iT * i 

m*qg « 4 Rrvnqqprfsrcdr 1 ^rf 

v^agi f u i ftfecr; sr q^rae Ng rt w^fr Hell 

qpqhf ^tTT ^ 5T % fgrTfRTt 3Ttfd:^f d^qf?- 


f^r: -^d^d z^k g ^T^d?rn. iimi 

^ sftwg ^ dcTtsfrr *r gq: qlft q# 5rm^r%- 
^cTPn^r cTrTtefa =sr SR^pq 5TOtS^: I 

3rtf£ f?nn*f^5jfqprcrat qt wir^t iR$d 

^f^rrcfqqRyRRfed: %sq*ft qn rqgrq; ||*o|| 

^r?qT w?q RS^r^qr^frgeqpT ?roft*^?s3r 

^d^rcN#5TR5 «r fqq>ddi qpq fqqfcmRqig i 

crwv^ 5^T^TJVTt3nrfwr 

qp^qf ^ppprgqqi ferer^ qK i ^ nun 

fqtfqg d^feq s ^feq^qq q^& 

*prf?r fd P^ f r R-i ^ g^ i 

qqfq *rqfq ! ! vrsqvrmf^rq- 

$m*r3W£5*m qraf fq^TSP \\\R\\ 







qq 34 ST*q?q qq: I qlpwq: ( 


*1 


«* ajftsft ajqqpft Ijfpgf-k 1^ fTK TqTfTT I qftgft(IV?q: I & fqq- 
% ! fqqsra^ ! ! qt qi sqf 5 ^f argFq: gqtoqrfir *qT5T i 


a* q^ ^ qFqrf^fT firc% qq: I 
a® qgrqimi^ qtnqterq w i 
qpqrf^ft I fsnqrq ^ r TZ I 
as q? q? qpqtf^ft ^q^qpr wi^ i 

as ?F* qp* qrrqii^f ^WPJ | I 

a* q? q? qpqTf^fjT ! anSTTq TT7 I *fq I 

a* ai^ ! I aTJjrT ^rm 3: qlft sw sff j?rqq 


£tqq •Wlgl I 

^RT5tw*rg% *=T *qi^ qiiftsarfmq: Hill 

qfkqiqq?F?j%q qfqfqjWjqcqrq^gfo&T- 
stqfenrg^q: gqT %q* qc qq irii 


*fq afaipwqqq; i 

aiq^towt foqq%— 


q’srtqft qqraR^T qqqtfftjfq: q*7qgqq^?tq*qsn fo^ra qzqtnn- 
q>rcg$3renfq<q qr*ft qgq«rqjrqTR<jft i <rat snfqqq qforanqr as 
qnt <jqffqqrjq%g qlqj^faq^y qrqqrcrfqr %qqrfq i ar- 

vrcr^tui^; qtqqrq^ qq %r%i qq qfqqrqi qwnt ^n tiqffqqteqq&g 
q;iN qtqqr ^iq fo%q, arq^rqqrqq^: qsjfqqrfqq** qq <r?qfSnKT- 
qr snwrp; tqraqq ’jqir^q^rtRira^sig q.qq q*nq q>Tqqt qqqnm qsjrq- 
^ifaaqq i: l q q4|qRdR^% arq^: arq^ qq $qn qq qfnjqqqi qfq aftq 
feferqr <jqffqs #3 q-*-S5-q-qr-q-Sf-5 f?q$ qqf I q q fi q qqmV 
sqre q g qq f^n qr*fui*iqi qlft ?fq after qtqT 'jqfereq%s q l q R q q 
qttqr^aqrqfqtffqcqfqqqf %W. I f?n::q^Rt% qq #ETt feftr- 
<rt ^q? iq ^ qiqgl> qqq^q^s %qqq i 

5p^qr%q q^^ mqq fqqrq #q^ i 









*C^W5f£n*T*[-3$ $ $ft Irir ^ qq q? qpqiRqt H snr: I 

*fq qrcg^qr w£( r*R<i, ^orrrt mfd^q ; snrsn: ir anq: i $wj- 
\^°° Bwftfqan; $?m £m: ^:, a*if>q% qr ?ram3 qqq 



qi <TcT: faR[: II 
q?q feisq^, W- 


fw quq& ?.^n qftq; ^?--nft qq as #f ^qqm 

sm: \, qRw# «* £f sm: R, qfajq# a* iff qrc& sin: \, ^tTT 

# «* $wRqqi% w: «, 

dJiRui^, cT 5 T ’jqfRcT: as H*R; q: ?, as ;p% q: R, as «T 3 [ q: $, 

as 4 i<j if; «, as fqa^ q: \ as aTrofar?* q; %, as ^ q: ®, as Rqr*r q: 
<£, sfer 1 qg[R: qtesfqqtfq, qq-as RtRuqqq: K, as srqtq* qq: R, 
vq T R q te? ^qtamifa %qqrfq, q?R: *jq# as g| 5?^ qq: 

* as ^ apqlt qq: r, as ttitt^ qq; \, as gf qsfcq^r qq; y, as 

gf 5 TWFJ sm: \ as qpj% jttt; r, a* gf ^sfcrqq q; vs, as 1^.1 mir 
jw <: ^fq 1 qq* JfPrar Rrcfq^i wiv^ot qfrq; 

wng® sn%#i ^t^T%T %rm £ rr^ I 


?fq qjqfqfa; 1 

q-F=nr^ qqqqftjfqqf 1 

q^rarqq- *° q tft *% qq qpqiRfq I qqqfq ! qwfa ! gf 
qq: 1 qq?«;q*q *$t$qT ^3 rt; anrft^TSTTra^r *Ro©o ?rcft qsrrej- 
dwt S PggSggW ^yff lgqpTBin^ \R 000 gnqfor gfoiq 

*R& I Wfar^RT ffTtc^Tq «*q qq *T?^ qm&tWWl- 

f7 I 3 tR 5W: I £x% ^T^T I 


stvj jjt; F^r^-q: ^* 

^ • q^ PT 5W!, l $ qtft fi3T: ^Rmq^qpi ?m: R, ^ q%> qfeqq- 

^qrq qir: \, ^ =*%1 ^rH^qqrq qq: «, ^ qlft ^t 7 gr e ^ ynq 
sun 'a— q*m^q>q; i 

^ eR q» wg r l c^nq qw; \, $ Rrc: qq.*, ^ fcnr% ^TfT r, 

^ Rreif^Jlr Ri^i% $, ^ q>q qfgi i q q^rarq *w; », q %qiq %q- 







\ 3 ^ 


'spm q=^ «* i tfgr srcwnsr:, 

sr^rer:, tit^ht, smirjjn, ?rt: sttstW i 

5ef%f«rM gfo ggM ?[&- 

if3, *i\ 3 tn: *jt& i ^rorare^n ssgnrro: i 3^rm 

sissrifar ^rf^T stm i ^iqmi fir jjfosr g tefire i st«r~ 

S^Tsfe?n* *31% ^ rf?r: fa^qfa I 
$ «F%t slit 1 If w I jjstr**: ii 

^nprvr^ spw sfra fsaftr $^ 3^3 1 
3 <far sftcr^ff 3 fa-s^rc^rf 3?i: 11 
^rr^fNr ^n^^ferncrt ^itf?r:^JT rr^rfs- 



1 


rT^t^T^T^Tf^^OTTlf^cTI^Sr ^RTFcft; 

sst: *i%^farra 3 mna n II 

i*l* n ^ g g^g^w^ wggirqr 

%n sf^ sr fg^rHi srr^ f^rofcmren^ 1 


anrsfr 

erp^ff r^^n^r ?n$in!girar fafcr^pcratat 

HrTt wd( tHWIHIH 3<Tf^%3 «n9 pTST^HTfar SRS^ 

^553 ^<^3 iv^ir ^ 55 ®^ ^Rsi ^f?r 

5T^5T^55T^rnFi *t«it *r ^, £r k-, i &, * *-, 4 v, £ **;, t 
* 1 , * 3?:, t *P, 5 T 5 r:, •? *?:, ?T ^T: ?fcT I 

gw *3 §*SC: STt^Frn ITT?TT: I 

grfe m^ t ccsrap afcr ar$ fs *fc*n: 11 
ssrmt «nt 5 ^rt sforct m*j£i tfanft •yi^si ?r^ 

UlrR: I «*# flmufog Stm^ITTfoT TOT-V^lff 3 TT^T ?sllt fs^T 
3 ?slft sR^fT sjcslit ss^f scslfr ^s^fr ^it^tslrt »rfIff w^nl 

?ratsfqr f|[wf«reftw5@Tf5i-«Rf^f «slrt *TstiT sisIrT ^sliif ! ^rslrt sslrf 
sr^lrf inrlff sqrlft ^sItt 3^ ^f ss%f 'orslif crest %jstrt ^Irr vislff 
sstrt qflft ssItt vTsInr *r^f ?r^n Tsttf csslflf sSht srslrf 
«r^nr ^rslrt ^ 

srw^t 3 srf^R: Bcrf%5r^5^%3 s^ro^»nfsT*w qrar- 

*rt sw* 33 ft r<AW% 1 ^r«n— 



V3S 




a&Sflr?: *T 2 T%f: ^jrli: ^nf: 3 TsT^f: ST^If: 5 T 3 [qrr: Z^i 

3^§Ti ^rf: rT^%f: ^ST^: n^jff: <7^: tfijfln: 

q%hr. uzhv W3[lr t$%v arjrq-i: st^It: \r 

Sr^d^RTJcf^^H: I 


nnsigjnfe^fn arrauf fanf ssnf ^tt# «s;snf Rgif arferf ar^nf * i 
ananf fsnf 3 ?tt£ mmk <zmi kzxf aft^if aisuf R an^nf f^rf ^rrf 
slC^lf ^o5Tf ^nf arfeif aranf ^ 

armf fsnf s^rf afiosrf ^?<rrf r^t| afcnf ^hnrf a 
arranf fgrf 3So5if wif ^^rrf qsnf an^nf srnrf ^ 
aTTWTf fo5tf 3^Tif ^55Tf ?^nf RSTif aft-Tif arenf ^ 
arTosif - f^nf 3^5if a^anf ownf ^nf artarf ai^-rf » 
angrrf f?rtf ^nf a^rf c^nf n;Hif Mktf arssit c 

^Z'. a fenfa ^>g i ^ ^ ^ ?m: 1 

*r 3. aa i g qt l ^^nvnfa^ w. 1 

$ 3 . srcSt am :1 ^ 3. 4ft 5w 1 $ ^ ?w: 1 $ 3 ariyijTjl ?m: 1 

r: \ ! am: 1 $ \ f^raaft mr: 1 

$ #FK%ftcT sfcfapffre^i ajfoft ^rT^T^t *jF*T5jf% $T5 ^ I 
ajfngf^imr: 1 

$ ! faR^lT^ *anaf 1^ ^ ^nil I 


'HTMU^an I 

JT^T^TTt R?Tt fa ^TRT7 tF«T | 

sft faaro smrcgsart fararrataft %j% 11 

fa-gMHSan afrar ^rat I II 

yftsftjr ^ ns an sffa«tn an ^5?n *jfn sfmssmraresri %af ta a> 
o renf^ nrf jnnFn sansfar ^ an fa^afr frrfnnr faRren ^ft^n^ N> 

*r ^ 5 rr^ ^ *ann an ^rgnfartr^ 1 cnrsr ‘a* fcw<gw 

fdn<aFgiTiw nr air ^rri ai^n nf^oi ana: ^ Bk: 

5^nv?rf ancmanrfnfosamH fer^i 






qf*° U] 




‘a* t Trr RRT’ jrspjt tr 3 

sjfrrejf^ irqfcj. i ?rcr:-“as y qft qfl: tr y” ar^q ttrot 3trh I 
srwrfr «n^nsr ^ qnqf i <Trr: % qqra^, 7 q i fag^ r, as 

l?^[, *tt ♦TTRT^Frn^, ^t RRjq^r qfsrtfR7%Rteqft*JT <r<nsr ^r \ 55 ^:, 
*tt c qTra^FTTq;, as ^ 7 \\ Twf, % ^ qfirbr jtrrt- 

^■•CTrxrT^TT frq?^, ^rgf^5T q^R^rnrqrr ^ f?nqrq^ Br^qirj; 1 jprcfipjwm- 
TJj^TRq viHct I TJjSTTrTR l*< TR-riIM rTrTiyqJrrT 

fr^ifa g*7rfor ^RTgRrrfnr *ts^<kt jjjjj%?t *t? ^or^rinon Jjfeqn: 

RUTjq 7R17 =q q s re r ^fa P^psT 

IrFR: STO7 ^T7-- I »J3rR?cRq-aS 7? fiRT^TOR: SS^nTTT ffofaqift 

qrfkr, ?nmq jj^fqfqrcr tt*r: 777:, trstt^ *y$r K, yqjn^ R^T *, 
stinsw \o Ttrcfoqiqi 7R3TT7 ? fkf% tt77 rtttj: rto^ I ttttt - 
Tjnrsr77 i^rpr tt i qTTTRTtaH srTT«R57<JT7ir =7 ^qfa; 1 ^q^sfq 
TjfRt q^Pr , arqtsqqrq qR^fnr^pTTtq fqj£R7> *r\TTfa 1 

3TWS5 3TJ55 &\\ 

st as rrt $^7 vmm ! an as ^tt?tt jjfcrTrRRTTR: 1 
* as T 7 TST SRRRTJR: I f as RRT 7 tJT 7 »?k 77 T: I 

ar as rrt s*T7*T7t*RRf;R: 1 3 ; as Psrjt^trjr: 

3R as rrt q^SRRTIR: I 3IC as 5Tt7tRR7;R: | 

^ as RRI ST^rRITqoie^R: | $£ aS ^ 7 RT JR <J<RRWrR: I 
q as y sr rere re tw: 1 q as rtrt s nres%7<rrcwT7 77 : 1 
art af» 7717 RRT I aft as #ifi7T7 RTf T I 

ST aS SRJJTR RRT I ST 2S 7R% RRT I 
ST st: as «R^T7 RRT I st ST: aS f STITR *WI I 
g as $u s %7 7T 7 rut i $t as rrt 77 guggwn?:: 1 
aS 3TTcT%qi 3TFR3 STTTR53 Rqffk TJTTfpJT RT77 ^TRR Hiy j -I RT^T I 
smtnnin I 

?: as 3 t%st 1 t: as sr^Rni: 1 

?: as feTT f& rqi 1 ^ 1 



sro %^h:wt— 

a& S^IPT *HTi , 5» fsR% ^T5T, I I 

^5t-^3^3T-^^-^rW55%5r- ; '^^-cr^ ? T 5nf*rwi% JR^t f*renfci: 1 
sfcRq sfs^ 1 

%wn?n:is:f?r: as siafki ! 1 qrc k* 

sartor 1 st5s$ sif srafsri ! sterg. g*r?gr?r: g^qor ” ^sl *nwrti 
srofaRiq srr^5T5TcT(f^r ^tqg^^rgig^gfE^r gprfgfcr: 1 

^rgr 3T>iT ^>aT qrc^ vra^rf^sar arisqqrcqT «n<ra$)'H‘ 

g%q gpifffer; ^tq? 1 vjqq?!: %%?ro[, q^^-q^&qq55Psr»i 

^t ^faf^srarigfqngfq; qRufiqT 1 

3T5fj Rr^rq;— 

g5OT?>nT snwiq srrftqRT^ ^ sw-aftq q?q*l aqrqc^nq 

^TIT l vqi^qicufq *TOt<rftal qsn^aS 

sfa w?3r q re qg qq qfoTcqr qrc a arfafarqlrq I 

a* fa*5% qn<m: 1 

q if %ft zf&t zkl ^ ^ ztiiitffi ! vrn-^fa- *rc*qfer! gv* qq: 1 
?fq Rrc*qq Rqmg 1 


*w ^^qq%qT^f£^5'ittRqT?T q?qg?, ii q fsc<ftqqfa q*q art^n- 
qFcft qtzwb I fJWN 553^1 gspftqg 1 13$ cTtqfq^ TTS ft fr j 
qpqtir W^ta^fizqqqt sqtfq: *F55T q^rff- 
arrssnwftesrfsgfoTcT srzTSjrrqTFNqq; 1 
q^qr^TrfgqfofqqRrq gsreqrqri: 

q%gfeqq q?ar g RR^Trig 1 

«^<k'i«4 

q«JT— 


as $ sftqg trf cTcrrsfqr q gq: qsft q^ qpqlfgqt 
<WW*fa ^f qqtffa * qqfsg: q^H I 









arerFci qt sqnrfq sr^t 

SfcfR&^KUHAlfe'f: « t « T < R I II 

crmfq 3^5E»R?Rr: qra rere i fui ?nr gwr qq HRFiq; i *t%rt 

fk sdifa <T^<frrer i 

as £f 3 ttttt3T[tot fw: ar| ! STcqqrfqfq! qnqrfqRr qq qq 
tut qqq ^qqrqrqqi ft ^Tr , i arfs arf| w? qqqq arcdddswii: sfcrcg- 
sngwqfa £fa£ arfaqn^n jto: *qi?r i 

^TSTFTT^ ?7R^RT^ I 

$fct | 


qmrq iTvjjf qtir \ flr#i i 

sforcNr q F*rsrHR3qq sgqg. 11 
srhrenj ggr q*rfa (?nys^) $§*rrgqg l 
F^rd^r qi»qq qtq gq^qqr qqq: n 
qqg-qfaqqfacqq: I 

as ff wn^e* 3TPTS3 3TFR3 *qi£T I 3TTlRt^ I 

as sareqrSt ir^3 jF 3 iwi firer§Rq; i 
as 3T^% 1 ! argqgfe ! argq srrqq *?rcqq as gf sqrsr 

^T'h'cflqi^g i s.fd 1 i 

as vmqsrt arferart vmqfq qTnftq qq*T<jftq JR qfq*T qfqq 
fsircsp: Presrc qqifT i 

S^T 3TTT. I qiajfafe: I 

as jr* fgxta qwftq wqfq f*r?3Ts ft *Rq| wfi^asn & qtft itst- 
q*ft qqrsn 

g feN rei srTs, qq Prer^q ^t sr: i 
f$rc as Pilfer qsscrerc^n gq wqf i *ff g<k =q rrj* i qq fqftr; 
qjqrcwfcwfr ft iR; i 

jr* arftfqnir, q*rt fosnfr, q<rt sTRp^qpir, q^f qqagrqpir, qirt 55 R *?sq- 
wjdt i ?Rt *Rqfq §3 t^rr sfagarmqrc qH3T*Rqq°nro"fta 







[qft® W 


! ^<4«uw««r art an; aitar?; qf^FT j^yid-w 55 

Rrd q<j qr R r ft srroRrft tkRttI^ ^ttwt i fttennft: 1 

st^jt wf^or 4nj^5 *RT%55^R^qnr qR loot argtrreqw 

armT srgtTTOT^ stRft^ fqifa; q swffiife; : shft 1 aftt* sn^^tsRro^ 
sr^nfan qr ^fife 1 <t«jt ’rJwrr^foT q*ircjR& writ n|^ 

^awRifear l 

& snft aroRrsSr Rre qgreq qi fcw mislft sjujufum sqqsrr^F^- 
q ps fo rt R fir 1 men: m<n: f hniRR | qr^ *=nsT 1 

«t% 5T qrasrq: 1 a^nnft tqrsft ^ ^itst ygggFft rf- 

*qft qqsj^ft qroffwFmr ‘q*ft rftrt qftt =7 jtT arfqaRR ?fe fafe 

^nwi’ r m^qifmFq qnm qr qqq^r Rqq* qq s^TtRr ctftft 

mRf 1 ;jq%|Rr»Fq: ll 

as art -j^^ q g qi fafa ! qrqrqrm^R ! aair w^wrei^ii ! 
^iwfd ! mm sq s* qs qs sn # ^T qr: qffc*iq% ! 3 ^ft«i% ! 
q q g qftf if q^t sift qq qq qwiR-4 £f *qiST I 

fnrtFT% qqnrt qT arfimm 1 ^f%- 

onjrq *q *qq g% q^n ms jpqr sftmr i 

vrqftqsfqq ig q fe^ T 1 
fqfs%q Iggfjgggn q^qfRr : H 
$ q^f gf SF3<4$ 5T*n I 3m: <\o yK'Wd'M^ I 

^ qq qq qFqifqfa ! TO: I STFT ^5TT% qq s qfafg : I vtjt% 
^r vFTqftt ^in^Fd 




'rfrftre 9 A 



7TTTF7TT fcvjrr, 

^ITTT^TT JJTT^g ?n 5p^% I 

^w mfq ^5RT facRSng. STT^im ^RTT 

'WlgWf: %<T a* ^<r: ^cTsrg# *T^T: ^ *f*5rT WJ IIIII 
as H «frr«RTT srf^g*rfg;*n ^Rrafarar fg m 
Ir ct Jrarfen awr a rafe t n ^t^miferT i 
Iff 4ft ^tt jpngtrrm sn^r *jtt 

srmff * 3 % cn*rg*t irii 
as ! srcgwgrRTHg: aF$rssr 

t&sicmr'i^i ’aw^rrKn^r ffcaft vi 1 

q wR f fa mftqft RreiM4& 

?T^n: ^T ’T^ff II ^11 

smftnft spri 

aftnn%^^*ifa^w ^i^rTF^fsrsTT^rrfy i 
^tt wmt sr^«u w^npumr ? qrasN > iTi»rs 

$r% *TCcrc«jft fag^n Irft 3 ^rg m\ 

as sftsrg^T ftgafcgGn ^fftnicTf ^T ? g^T 

3 *Flft Irf gfgcn ^^trfgrn fgcrr i 


[qfa U 


<;o 




fMn fere g ft f e r fercfoq^rr f^anr wfin 

*n srr^ft «fcn g sftsng vxm umi 

«* grt ^ q sre ifefa ! gJr ! sqresraroigSt 
qmsroqjtftfa ! »<r*r*: ! mq ^ststt gJr i 
$rf ^ sp?srtag*VR% ! q q qt *3R5T 

wj% ^ ®TR% *TT «% Iftll 


5 ^ ^m^fepFT drifts 

3m*i wvHgg tnc^ i 

SPRIcTT §R%qcTT ^ ^ri^H ! H$U 


i&t q?f?T f? fq^rTT q^WTT IFFTT 

qfq *F^f ^dfrf ferJrTO *FT q^TFR^TT I 

*irsft srrsft fireFif gflrg^FRT ^tt m sfcfh 

%^R«qy *ng wt *tr^ *r% m n<iu 

RTJTTS Mdr^d^ WT%q qg«U«*> q t I 
3T3RT qt SFTRRq II^U 








®* ! etf%s^*i<reP 3 ff 5 & ! I 

! gwwRi^si^ ! farm n\\\ 

JTVlfe 5TtnT5Ttf^»Tt VTTtRt ! 5fRH*3TCR*ra I 

sr^Tf^g^igfflfkm k? g^g ^w <reTRre irii 

^sfcstRf; rT? ^Rf ! * 7 TTTII | 

% R« Rr.^R i^nR tvrjt 3s ?r wRr ! }RR?r g?T& ? iuu 
^^g^ RigvitrariiEm 5 * srRft «ra?ff ttARr i 
% 3TU«RRr ! smjRiRfwr RirtRjt 7TT?7T |[«l! 

^sp^RfRKmtT^rf rfR^^r^rfsrRjfgnu i 

gRr ^ «r iimi 

RnJ^+fai r^RfcT^H?«n^TT cTT%^ I 

rat ^ ^n^H^nfiT Rifere q^ irii 

l^nDM'RUI*t^ ! I 

qrjpnfaRi! f t ^ te-sre iiir srrenf^Rr! snra $t *raR^% ms.i 


RrsgRry3^ciq-^iT[% ! ^g^ri gRrrrmsrRi^ ! I 
srfoRrv^^fj^iR# ! gwnfg RiR^g^ sm: ikii 
3^qreR <n P ^ R ftre Bpm*rraw?^r toR^t ^ i 

qpt 3 <T F n: pp.R<T *Nt Rrc: m\ 



1 




TO | 


sft ’STT^ ! JUTFpj ! I 

t^5Rg^ir*rt3H|%% ! % g% ^ mil 
enn^fr ! Tirreg? 5 * ! i 

?m*gvqr 3rrr?irpTlriTc^fir ! sratreg ^ irii 
! :m*gvci ^sgft ! jmrs^g ff 1 
TO^gv* «FT5rf?r! ! Jmt.reg% mil 

sRTfg^r wsgtfr ^ifafa ! ^ hw: i 
TO te^g ! 3m?trRfflr! % stjt: ii«ii 

^ ° E T *q>. ! w^gwr ! 3r to: 1 

! frcrcg^ cr^rgfk ! TOtog ^ ll Ml 


n*r ^nuvjlfrfor ! ^ TO: 


! TO*gv$ ! mu 

wroft ! TO*g**r sj^snfcm! ^ to; i 
<j$5 nf % T ! TO^gwr wT^nRftT! ^ 5 t*t: iiwi 
*rarc% ! JT*regvT TOsnftfor I ^ si*t: 1 
HJT^gvq- TOfeg^^rc ! mu 
Nfo( i fafa 1 TO^g*? snroft 1 TOtrcg% i 
1 TO*g*qr gsftwifT ! ^ to: mil 


1 \ ! 



! frcrcg*’* ! % jw i 

§?sW% ! JHTOJwr nir: *fhn«nif%fa ! HUH 

fqwjfcjft ! ^jj^^qpjvnRfbr ! I 

srnrgT^ ! sprepi fW’ ^Rr h5t*t% iiuii 
! fnrej^r 1 

! 5W?3^ g^cnKVnfrfai ! ^ stjt: huh 
<?; msT% sro^pi ^pftan^^rfafa ! 1 
?j^Rr ! ?m*gv?i 1 % sm: 11 Uu 

! jppjvj ?w ^T^rrsBxRfnT ! 1 
Bimnni! snregvq- fw itfk huh 

sm ^^fouwrf?r— 

wsrssfp ! fpr^g+’j ii^h :! ?rmp3 % 1 
q'jn^xT! sro^gsT w. ! HUH 

*3?Frffl?! srrrcg’wr 'TTr^n- ! srnte^g ^ 1 
JTirrgw irarc% ! JTflVs^g H HUH 

! ^n^gv4 ?eiwsitBt ! imts^g ^ i 
^rkrvsvi^ ! rfjr*gvsr ^srfew ! nwts^g ?t isun 
^Rfirr ! JTTFgv^ ! ^ sm: 1 

! srn^pr sw ^nf^rgiftR! HUH 
^ ^ w: 1 

! 5W?pT «Pife itfs: ft ’ HUH 

«TO ^TtFl^fT^'TTftr— 

nft>gfr ! srrnEgv^r fppflfnfft ft ! sw i 
fftssnsft ! jpn=g*4 irspftfftfft ! ft w iRoit 
! snppi ! ft ?ro: 1 

^^gr^ft 1snrcgwf -er^JcifT ! ;mts^g % IRU 

1 ftqrtfir ! JT?nr| ! 1 \ Tifs^fa ! 1 





<CV 

<rerRpr ! ?RRg*^ ^snflPr ! ^ sw; i 
qr^**fi; ! snr^gvq f;*rgf g fa ! wtogft ir^ii 
««w(cT ! 5 TO*gvq ^ sm: 1 

! sr jnrsgtPT sftsnrfcr ! irwRg ^ \R\\\ 

3 THr^s»T^^T— 

! =Er 3 ?t ! gPr ! HflVuEg ^ 1 

*snsr^r ! jmsjjpT ^ iRyn 

siccrff^ ! sm^gv^r ! snrts^g ^ 1 

Pr% ! ^ 5 t ! wsgs^ sw ^xRnrsrPr! IRMI 

! JT*Rg*q; q^fpHTfaPt ! I 
sTTO^for 1 smsrjvqr ?iJTt wflwfrspT ! IR^II 
! sm^gv* ?nR jRt 1 

rrnrfefRi ! sm^gsq; ^trt g^fst^xf^pf j iroh 
STR^T^ ! SfflTCgsq 5 T*TT Pf^T^P^Pr ! I 
vr^tPj ! snrcgv? wgufgpr ! ^ =t*t: ir^ii 
*T 5 Pi% ! suregwr gjvr^iP^Pr ! ^ sw 1 
»ProPr ! ^3*7 ! sw ir^ii 

^PfwPr! snreg** gcwf^Px ! ^ ^tt: 1 
fgsrpT^ ! sw*g*4 a^rgrPrPr ! ^ w iRoii 
*n% ! fsR% ! ^ir^gvii JsftircfepT 1 smts^g ^ 1 
wgwPr ! sm*g*tr ^ ! *mts*g ^ IR*ii 

sftamfw ! fm*g*r Pr^r ! ^ nwts^g ^ 1 
^ ***3** sftarRvrPr ! srwts^g & iivui 

pRR^ ! ffJT^gvq 5 TO: ! 1 

si^ifgPr ! JTn^g^ sftSfcPr ! wtog ^ 111*^11 
sremPr ! fm^g^ $mf p ! swts*g % i 
Ptg^: ! ^ JT^g^ ?rp: sr*iP: ! Sr *ro: ii^yn 
srPrg; 1 sm^gv?} asmrfgfa ! ^ sin: 1 
«r^ ! sw ! ?ro*g^ «Pifl 5 % I ^ wts^g ^ iiVaU 



sft ! » jpftssg ft i 

srNWrc ! swsg*ft smrsnftfaT ! ft snr: ii^ii 
< 0 §^| ! srsng*ft iT 5 F?% ! snfts ^3 I 
srft ! *tfar ! 5m*g*?T ^srft ! ft wt jtct. ii^sii 
^nrT^rrB ! ft i 

?5rnft% ! JTJRgv’i VTinnfa ! snfts^g ft 113 cii 
^jrrafft ! ®nisgwr wre ! wts^g ft i 

! STCgvi ITWTT^^ ! ft 113*11 

! im^pi tt^Rt ! ?wts *3 ft 1 

?j5fhT^r ! im*g*=j sTrargRr ! ?nfts?g ft uyoii 

! Hir^gvqr tf>*RK ! JTtrr5?3 ft ! 
fft^ft ! ;ro*g*ft sfi^aifft ! 7t*ft^g ft n«»ti 
*itarraB? ! 5ro*g*ft fttersyrft ^*ft st*t: i 

foqqfftr ! ft w. listtli 
smimn^RTmfft ^npnfft 1 

qf;«?j?ft <£lfft iTT*TTfft srfft^irft <T*TT rr qi »«3 11 

ftw^ifft ! ?m*g*q JTift sro: i 

! 5 m*gwi ft^*ncR*fts^j ft nyyn 
sft^rfft sm*g*ft Rr^qqtfftfft !ft =ttt: i 
ij*sjteftr*ft ! ^tft qrc^tfftft ! 1 y«oi 

sr^riftfft ! sTw^gv5rwqnifq- sr*ft ?m: 1 
^ftssrir ! JTJrcgwr ! ft ?w iiy^a 

^wTcRw^gvi ft 1 

g- jrosgsq ^cTRi^JT ! Jnfts^g ft \m\\ 

! sw^gvqr ^nfttft ! smtesg ft 1 
irs^fofft ! itftgraR ! smts^g ft ny^ii 

<renBRfft ! vnrnrfftfft ! ft w. 1 

wrgft ! 5m*3*ft 'rcjh^ ! hw: ny^ii 



srsrs# ! TO*g«r srtejgifaft ! ^ to: i 

^TrRTf ! TO*g'*T ^tfcufapi ! ^ TO: IIV>!« 
sftfw??* ! srsnEg*^ TOsrrsqrnCTf ! i 
*r^rg% ! smsgwr to: ! iiwi 

to:^i% ! 5m«-g*^ ! i 

5J^fsi^ ! TO*g*T ^JTt to: ll'^ll 

n?Tg^ ! TOs-gwj^repwte^ ^ i 

! jn^jpqr ^TFnftlM ! ^ TO: II'a^I! 
ugnw fro^g^r ?npi«r ! TOt to: l 

! TO*gvr ip^nftrft ! ^ to: imati 
«j?e^ ! TO*g**r sffaflro ! ?iwt to: i 
s iR b^ ! TO*gv*i srfff^r^vnRfut \ irv^n 
! TO*gw? srirr JTgrmfeft ! i 
3TF5^ ! TO^gwr to* sms ir^ii 

wrof^ ! sm^g^r srogvro^: ! to; i 
g^fsr^ ! TO*g**r ^rfsnfe^r ! ^ to: ll'^ti 
! TO*g**r grvnRfoT! ^ to: i 
g'TT^t! TO*gv*r TOt to: livil 

fc^ffd ! TO^gwr TOt vn&qrrTot 1 i 

siroifa ! sro^gwj qwt to: WWW 

to ^st v t! TO^gv^f TOtTO: i 

! TO*g*r *T?TOiTO3tfafa ! iiV>it 
froisnfr ! TO^gwr ! i 

froretf:! sm*gv^ qft , $ws«<n , «s$ ! mill 
swraf?r! sros=gvqr ^troiferfsf! to: i 
<nW?r& ! TOsgwi ^ to: ll^u 

! TO^g>-^ 53TO*{TOtstfrr 1 i 
TOtg# ! TO^gwr sEirTTO*fTOtef?r! ii^ii 
itroi& ! RTOgwt ^arotfofsr! ^ to: i 
rfpjNnft! TO*g*$ emnrnfsr! ^ to: ll^#o 



qft® ^ ] 


& ! JR^gvq- sftwr! ^ 1*3 ^ 1 

^q5R% ! JR^gs’T q reref^fa ! % 5 J*t: iivui 
3*7%^ ! RRgV’T SJJRf^R ! ^ 5R: I 
gRTR* ! 5R*3*qr ^^rvitrr ! ir^ii 
sw: SRf^JTR ! ^atnifefjT ! ^ ?r: I 
5>ita§nfor! wssJwt ^g^isRqTfafa ! ii^sii 
sn^rwft! swsgvr spcwT^reiRTOT! 1 
gfiz% ! ^ Jnr*«=pT tTPRiroft! % ?r: ii^ii 
gfi& ! ^ RT^TRlffRTTOR ! sfr ?w 1 
! =sr 5R*3*?r Rratafa ! ^ sw HVUl 

^gt^sR^:! 1 

3R^T% ! 5TR*3*T BfWK^Rffl ! ll'Soll 
5PT?Tir! snreg^w^fefe?^ ! W. 1 
RarfwR ! SR*3*^ ^IW^TKfoT ! Ill’ll 
! STO^J** TrrfTT»TST^trJR ! 
gg’srfg! 5m*gv>j %^rtphr ^ sw ii^'OI 
srggfer ! sw^ps* ^ sms 1 

^g:*T»p^jf*rffr ! gs*r ! JT*it sw ll^ll 

?rfw?f7! Rreg^j ^^riRtr ! ^ w. 1 
9Rf^R% ! TR^gV^r WrTWRlRlftTR ! Il'syll 








SThTOR fe*TR 

5!teT¥^I ¥RRV 3p*$*Rfa: qig RufR^t m m 


mm** 


TOrafrcvmn ffefirflr^T qtg nmirTO *n irh 

r fofR *Rrf?rcfaiR^ ct^rstcspi 

m R STTRlfaRTT STRSWR^ *4fsrm ’^TTfSP* I 
ffiqwft sfh?? JR RsfciRt 

f$R sronq <nf?r ^RRrfergfiRT qrg rrBrkt r tl^n 
%cft RS’sftqfa'S! ^rfouRqf?r rb^ skr^rr 

sft ^RTfie *qq^Rnwwr i 

3TTOgfr^|?pIW SR<Rfqf^RT f^R^RRTHT 

§*%% RTRRfsrci: qigwR^Rq r iivii 

qT toftoh irnn^n^n -gzgn r rtrt 

faffsHr RRsrcRt i 

g^i^a ' ireiqwfiwgRfr* f feqfag rrr 

Rf?r far4 fsR qfa fa s^ qrg mqftqq n r iimi 










«n?n m 


^T^nvqT^rTT 

brgira i 

?i^n <ng fljflfawi sn iivi 


WWg l filfi piggft ^fqrT^felTOT favreft fawn^rm; l 

....... _. r ■ ,^., . J ., . , „ , T .._— 

SFT^sf 3JTCH *TT U+i-UM JT?Tr^rr^JEp?TT ^Vf^Tf 

srowi jrrwiT fo^fe i q q re T qig »* w f k<K i sn ilv»n 

«[sr frfre^H ^jjfrg^Jpn m 

vq-Rn^Fd<H«I VftmiyWifi I 

smr^ Ere r mt 3T*FFT^n<rt ^ ^rsnfa 

^ <n-*r JT^rm sn^rfo ^ ^22L22!^ ,,<;l1 








& ! fagn fosr* g % ! I 

frfa ^ T ^ Brei ^&wA '! 5T* ro% ! smargr^n^t! ii?n 
JTsm*5psft! Br% ! ! %Br ! ! I 

! ir.ii 


atf1 sf ^ g T s^fa^ ! ^mnT^3 ^ i 

ST S 3T sTT^I ■^WTt'TS^n^ st j[ff ^3C*TWT;u«Jk^H I'^ll 
*Ftff iRni - ! sr^ s*fr? $tfr s<| *t^t sm;% ! i 

*p *rrr ^r reg nn mra t afr ! sm#sfp*% ! nun 

?r*m^JrTqTiCr?Wr«'ST^ ! SRf HqT^NAchlm ^f^- ! | 

^ £f BfasTFp* ! ini 
<|jt% ! 33rif?cT<ti fdf^far^BnBif^si^ ! I 
^fatu«i<!4UsM«mcq % ! *n 5T^jfN% ! ! Il^ll 

%Br ! ! Br«iry% ! *rc% ! 5 :^% 33 % ! cm^w- 3 % ! 1 

w i qw^u i ! ’nft *rifs , fe*«re» ,, £fr% ! ilsii 

%^# Tg r %Bid i f f fcTft^ r sn^^srvrrt^swFfta^ ! 1 
«nf ga T$ w1ft»g%f^g fr ! ?^r wr w w %Bi I an^railr ! ikii 
*nr 

a* #f arfN% ! gf gf gf W ^F5?ff sm: I 





ftig r sg i ^^i^ ^jRrgnr i 

^ns^n ^ft tftqfRrerfwft w Bill 

ss If 3Pi 3Pi q^>gR ! sftsrfr^! srrai[^ ! ! 


— ~ "V ^ ' 

fa % ^ ^q ^ ! ^% ! ! Rnsrok ! ! RraFrertfem vifr- 

^rfii% ! wf’snjg ! ! Rrf^fe^f^Ktf?crfts?nftftr J 

qnferffi ^fe g fiTsfi g fafr ! ^ 1 srftvrfJr! ^farfvr 1 

»rtf%f^r ! 1 ! mfeft ! wfkftr ! g^^gforfir 1 ^pr- 

fgr^mfoi 1 ^. ig ^ g ^W if^ ! snfjforrcfgrfor 1 ^fgr ! ^ ! wsifoift ! 4t*r- 
«ift ! ! *ycbrr^ 1 srfi»3% ! <4««^ ! 

g^ar l ! unft 1 tRr ! sm^ranTfit ! srafoi 1 aws^inff ! 

! *fHr ! ! *rw*fir! 1 a* ! 'btRs ! wgiwR* ! 

^>arft ! 3R*iFrft*i^ ! sgsnsj^ ! i 

njifeKTO Kfii ! 1 1 W& I **&* ! wsnc 55 ' 

fgsnRvj^ 1 ss MN^K^ww<w i rCT<4t*K4>*i>TC4>w i P«i% ! gs^mRi^- 
tfwiftsifftjRr ! ^jft^nF^iRrrf^iRRr 1 if wrt «r£*tR 2 tff itfir! 

! 15mt 1 i% l s: w ^ wr 

^Rr 1 Rnrfr rit *bth% srwsv^ arjft Rrft ^ *F«Jwn% Rnrs£ 
Rpc^?t sw^j farcer smfi ^suhrfat^tsf ^£, <wr s^n^arRy^j^RSvft^ 

gq^ c nfi pipf ?ftrT ?RttT StB IRTT^T^^T ! WFSIK!^ ! tMcUMI^ig 

snRcrfc g ywre frft gmszr S ti miFm^k^uu^ i 





---- 


q^C Rsmm it fl^r fsnmrm^ i 
qi w rr a r mgNwc fjrnii srRm: mil 

an^ 1 ^riraswil' ! m m^rr *m fsparcr: I 
1 srdV? 1 1RH 


i rereg f sw: i am ij?m*5T: i gr^r egqn fir *rfr- 
dw: i amjwnrs^m st^t simfsi g ra i gw ia fi i 
$mT spT^H^-^-wg-qaRrsft t: ii 

a* if anw^mifa^fa I 1 sdf «fsff sm? i 

amwfa ?ram mm; i 

a* anBfjwnftsfa srcfffgs^R ! *sff 5^ ^ 

qmqr 1 


i *i y g ift «i 


*5 3fF?: ai fa a Kwg : ?^n Rrfe re nfimrfrsT 

mm mrct. 1 

$ % **«i f ^rf sms 1 m& * arms, s:m«n 3 m w %grsmnremT m«rf- 
mcnnjfamtff fagma i «§c!taifafinrf aff^sjfadtafsmi tsmwf 
s w R<i«wni»<ij|m r 3 qRaw5fow rereT a5 [ m1 aramsiqjq rq rc a ^te i ^ ansr- 
q mwnwawroi %4fr i fm *a «n**n « &%qw% (si) 3iqs «ri& i qnraitof 
faft req;<s*<q><A <whviiR **m\ < Aw i 


a* eff ! ^roarer ! ! fircsnfrgro^ 1 

*w f^cRT^mg gwg* xw sjto ar^^ftsgR! g c wfrfr ! 
to* s*n* s$* *<mj n 

arfwros*: to * ? **: | 

^a* *£t arfroifc ! ft g't f t sflft s& TO $TO5&f TO: I arrofwTOTO: 

a* srt ar*T<3fa f? <|fTOT gt i {°<c q^iro^; *tto to^st i 

3* i 

as iff arcifr ! srf qtf ft %f ft splft s^ TO fF+Sft to: I qHf qfq- 
*^^*i*ui^gtxfcafqt froTO^* 5i^J suroftr to: 5 ^ ^tovj- 
^^^nmf^JTSnORT^TO »jfz?FT 5T<T \R fq^T5p% ft*: I TOfcfiw 
f^ran torc 1 f*^^oT-wi^W-qTTOiTO-TO*i^s:rfan£g£TOf^*§fTO£ *sr 
fafrofn 1 aroafa ft* w q ^ f* 1 

as sTTOHTOiftfa ! TO^TOiTO^fafa ! TOTO mw iw d J tfkfa ! as 
! ft totst i 

3 nfd 5 ^: srs^nfar \o snw: 1 1 ft?* =* *rc \\ *nq: 1 *rc 

^ s^TO^ft 3 ^f qwH; 1 

as au^rcnTTftrfo ! TO^-c-rrenTstfirfar 1 mwTTOic** 5 fta*:<JTt as ft 

arf**% ! | <T^ TOTfT I '<1 TOW I 

as £f arftqt; ! s^profrorfaf* ! «^^i»nq^Rfni! £f to: l tow 1 

as froTOi* arfrq%! to TOtfafi? tft tft £f TO: I TOfT 

tow *n*f 1 

as 5* 5T z; s: *tft$* $* ftr$*:$Ttf*ft! fog roift- 

TOcfti ! as gt 3dro% ! totst i toa tow i 

as TOt TO*f* ! ^Rlfvrffq ! ft tf TOTOftfa ! TOTO aTTOT 
*t 3[$5t 3T% aroUd qro to* af? ?ft TOT5T i to*t grog* *f*» I 

as *ff wf ! wro% ! M snrortf* l *ft qft **** arror touei i 
as £f to% ! *ftro% ! If s^tob toto^ ! «dfc *ft toto 

TORT* TOTO I 



«* # 
nm «TPrq 


3Hf^chlcn3^\ [ qfto S 9 . 


«n%! a r w i f^ TT w^ J *%! ! arsra* arws <tfs *fk sfor- 

*m fefc r a <*n3 a» i ^ ra a ren wr - i 


g^guRq .i 

nc^^v i few snim wn«ru util 
Ssmf «»w^ g...*nir few g«ro<sfeT i 

Wflwn»raR*n ?r sigst 35 mi irii 

few *w 1 

wsw jtaytfftffr srra \\\\\ 

qftqifeaifvwar tfvawsRrararaaiirffefl: I 


•tiut fe?i qnr it 5nT ^«w*t w^<n 
301 5«?f5 q^BW ff T flquWvrgfar *fh[ sr 
ST? «it ansmi? ^ si g? £ $t d? II'aII 


iwii 

i 




W.VS'- ST dd flRfijRtg *ftfdq[ IRII 
*pnifa? ! sroddmjdd Tl^3*A d^dC^dTdfdlPrgSSSd I 
<rars5dT ddf^srRs^^ra^n d sndfd f^rtsfq dd: q^ir ii^ii 




r - rj; irPir:ni 3 nUJCP|l r §71 ri | 


itfd I JPRTCPrffT sTTfcfA^ suAdo-dd ^s^^HcTrtr; i 

5s: U^foTdT STf^R^frsrw^-! fatfTsrfd^Sd <K« 5 Sd S 5 W^ IRII 
E'dj 3RS!d ^Rrli rdRdl r=lA«l fdrd r«iA«l fsTSRnSTdS^TJm I 
^Rr ! ?^r ^M^ r U B W idA R n wn RtwRt RrsrdT stw ?dAd 11^11 

d ^ %aFd dlrW^^RrdW*d5fcMfwi& ! ?d^ ||l»H 

$$k ! i ^faardflgfa qR qd14 j nMifa ^ fHddMd<#«fw 1 
'J.drdRr Sgfdfddl^dd^Md?(I?^ST% ST^STSmAtg^CSS^ IlCN 
^ ^ s^Rr^ ! srs^fd! I 

^n^aii^ i gr «ttr sswnwrg^: *&s irii 
S dRl Mt ^ SS TTdd §ldy<*dMfw$ldTS JS- 

SHd q dS d frdRmfe d: ‘sftdSgTT#:’ | 

Stra: dfddrT^f% STdl“ 

*m*% Rrgdt W dT^dd did ^d-fad $«rfd lRo|| 









gTqTfiref Nwfr l 
gqrercfaffu i tawww.«^ lllll 
if i wp s ^ fe% srfN% ! 3W ng ^rro^ i 



IRII 


srrfwft wtfMt fsr 3^13% ^f^rfirm ^ tafa qr ffeKft i 
srforit ^aiNr^ gg^ fe if ii^ii 

a* ww^rf^r^JT^ra' to if whw if ^ ft cT ^ ra q ; i 
a* sra*^ srcfr? $ro (^) fWffc ^rorq; uun 

a* surf Stf% f^sarir snfsqnB^ g r ai?reg^ ! I 
a® o MsHfa qgRWg f&ft if 1 f^sqrRrfavsifMf khii 

lM*di’0rMd-#fl«^w4K^ imm^nr fo n yfc ra V q gfr l 
«M<WW<TC tddRlf<ydailf«fd atfiq% ! 3W 3W ?q S WrgmDjdf H\ll 
if ggifawwgddPimtfe i d f ^yq<«-qfdyw<?j^P*4f i 
g^fa^4^q&qd<qw<gfiqq ;T ^Rdifd ^sft i sr q^fwqM ll«ll 
ff?r gftfSft»qT^pLn Rfow>r *mqit gjumroV *g?n i 
um,q ra * r<n faRrcg aft i <»wfi i 4 *nr mu 


ffcT 













^r^mjsr iiTf 'Tor^ 

wirmfo ?pt ^frnifeRq' snarer ^t ^ t h <t- lllil 


^Pjr*Twg^f*T?T 

’rre 3rmJT:sTm^5T?f^ viifer r?i^T ?p*n IRII 
sfterkscnft g^T*?rcf% 

VcT5?T^«ITf?raf?I Sf^TfiJjtfik yyi''dH!Tli^«lfrr i 
d iT^IT *17 %$ 3RT fcUB srcri H^'OT 

snfcn: i^Tt *rafNr ¥T * r y*^ %:fira srsdi ii^ii 

sfrare;«rd ^n^ftraRdr grflr^T i 


CTfiShSti 


r »i , hf , |r; rVi i ft u ir7i | up I 


«fr«&^[S ^T*dfa<i: 3^T3«i^yf INK 
sfterawft ^ Tg^ffd vnrcff *f^tt sto^tr?*: I 
«ft^^r»r^Kfi(^iT% ftsrpmrdfSRfo*. ll 




[qft° ^ 


tfawfascTt srt- 

^ sg*#«-?rRiqqrq: %imm *qq Bruicr; iimi 
3ffaq»s>qft f5R?i*fa vRcfifimTsfq % i 
*T*?n ^r?q5T>Tifk?n: srRrq^ wdStr 

?N fa gfcnfa qrfer faq& qrqrf?r fa 1 

*t<tf?i faq?ri mJTtjsfqr Rrsrq qrssftefafefag 11^11 
sftefaaaft it *rBct vRrftqi^mq^fWcn- 

# *g*r *q qqfircTmgq: qfa 1 

3fWTS% 3Plf?T STCftfeWqq VTRI: ^Ct'-hlWq- 

^tar tnfq q^Tfq *n *rqf?r *t ^B^-qg^i jjfc non 
sfrq^Rft; q: ?rq qtffcgdb ^ fa jiisr: 

qremyqww^ qrocr ?5 T^tr^tgrRncrq: l 

qfi<ft5tqq?nqq*fq * *j srqifts sntf?t nett 
*fafa>qfi: srrenr faqq^scnrerfa r g^T 

^ sjjRT^ q I 

qsqrci grnt fa=nfa ?tar 3 gfa srqq 

^qgq fqgq ?^n S KT re rr qfq \m 

sfcfawrft Rr^Biwq^O r qreqfqfrqqx 

^^ftqq^Tfer s regfafffa ^ Bri *rarq 1 
R BrgHT wqisfq *Rcft JTrtBr qfaajq 
$qf: qffiRqqw RRg »Rt *Hh[T i=Aw \\\o\\ 


ffcf #JJ^t 






<snji RrgrsnuTCT sgfoqfsiciftrcr % l a rfrgi fireft! I 
?nt^*3<TOi% ngTn^rjjfgr: [ijt] 

^vnf^?>ni?ntr j f=njq;mf?^ \ qifg nr ! ii^ii 

v&\ qlfr^TTforr ! q;foq;feqg?t ! ^fnntanft ! 

glr gf g: w- ! ^nq fa nnfr! ntfgnt sjtfqoft ?qn; I 
rTr^rlK *anfe smfg fg^rsfiBiiKTfcr^tf^- 

fiNfa Rnrcsrnqtft qrfg nr ^ ! iftli 

srf sft & «r: ufafe ! 

sftfflr qftfa^rfM - sranfa nr% ! ^r ngTn^njft: [i^t] I 
’Scfopr ^warn^fn^firRig^^ ! 

*fWf «rat gtqn?<fT g?rq:nq;fnSr qifg nr ^ ! ii^n 
srsr*^ ! fjprftr ! sjraq^qs? ! wrcr?<Tt 

gf gf t g: q^r% ! nnqfa ! **% ! ! 

art t t ^rtnq^ft Brgsmnfesy n^r^arssranftr 

*nf ^ff *qf sr^ftsr srssnfqqg?* l qrfg nr ! qj&* j huh 

a* £f i g: ^ [5] gggggfaSf 1 ^<H$rsrqf% ! 

gf # g: q: sfftatfr ! ffsrannn^ ! fqgq gT^Urft I 

* tfi Ift | sjt*r*i?ift fqqnfqq^ ! qrf? ni ^ ! qft 1-qrereft 





*oo 

a a (^) *: •wureft 

gr if ! sjqqfa wrar qrfs *rr ! iimi 

*rf arf art g»n% q^qfq=snj% 5 ! 

^Rifar «ro?Tcft Brw55cR^% qq^4; <m q \ 
f^JIT|f^rfq[^]^5 cfcpRfa[ire«% 

^ ^NjK^pftT.w^irni^t [qt] qife wr itRr 1 qq; 1 ii^ii 
srf 3ft fr sr: JTT^fqygBrft^ 

q q ft w^ft sreressrafeft I 

# g- % sraropft sr&z* sssraft* 

rft 55 «fFJ «ft?pftfft ^qrfftqft qife *n ftfft ! Wft;! livsil 
a* gt |qrrcn;q qrfonraqqft' g f irq y TTfcren^; 

g;: q: sratft q^sq^qq^tfTqsJ^qqTTft i 
qr qi qr ! vKiW-H^ys^F^t 

Mt % a* 3f: sra^ qasfecT^ift wi ftfft ! ftk ! Iicil 

q: *ftN qqreft qsfft fftjTqfttqffts'jq J’l'ntfft 

tc ^qq <n?? q^r qqfft qr^q^qs? fftsft i 

#*n»ft ?fttg *rsft »qqqfqqnft ftkft Rcsrcn^r?*. 

gCTCIV fqqqfft q *rq qq^sqx: *crftq IIMI 

II ffcr ?ftqftraft^tofttaq II 

«i-3*i 3^f 3^f qrqsftft ! sjcrerflqgcl qrf| qi ^fa ! ! 

^-SJ5*q%qft, ^-Sffft:, 

H-5i fe qi faqq ?r 



ii a 


d %irdd \ wndd ^ Fd^dd ^ d»t*sd a i 
sRnreft *\ ^nfad % *nd a qnf&teXifl <i fdsn^rd ^ li»n 
ynd \o fd^lcnd u iffnd \r ^j-rerod U i 
3:^%^ *a flwd \*\ 3PjTfft K%. ?n:dft»d *v9 irii 
■ rend d**r?T ^ \\ *jgrefr '<« qragiw r\ 1 
n^rdt d^^idr r\ m>ciw rv *rdi>d R\ 11*11 
Id R\ $»Tfdn r* Rt qmd v. ^^vnfdrft *0 1 
vn^>d *l n^fid \r dtad ** idgn^n^a nan 
*fcd \<* d i dd 3* d^rr ^ ^dt ^ dnrsd \r 1 
*rend «<> d£dd<d a* rnfdd hr w^dfld a* iimi 
qstfed a# nfsd «'a ^nd a* dsnd as gdl*id hc i 
«F d a*. fdKd v »tt^t ^ W simdn «Eqf|d ^ 11*11 
Iwd gr r.% T=n ^ «*.a nwarai «a wffdd H 1 
foturet w ^igdt \< dteT qiT^sfedgd ^ non 
irsdraifruft *° s?nd \\ >jcTif^aRTJn%d ** l 
ltd sr JTfmnn ** mrfdd f*n?fd *a 1141 
qrgqfii: sromrar dfdd sr^t: i 
Irdftd tjfdcn fad ^jrrerdfafir: iimi 
*gr g%y n t rare s d toS sradg sr1 
m 5*d 5 tft fad jm^rd ii^h 
mrcrfa ?rerfad dad srfadqd: 1 

*1 fwr arol fad srcfa »wnd 1 
^n stored Id ^idqjr^nfdd \\\ r \\ 






a* swt w^iv^M^ g rw i ^ni a iw snf?r- 

aniftnROTRra Wm?rT' 4 T’T ^nfa^qnj sj&sninsftsgm ^Wsn^sro?! 
frfeflf^JiFT, 

fr r ^ ^ f^tarefoqrrefa ! ! 5rrere% ^ ! faffi rre r ^ fafa ! 

frfoT ! trrfsrarsf&f^fa ! qT^^rsmifarfa ! ar«»r&iJwi$wNinEfs» ! ^1555^- 
7T^mfqf?r ! ^Rrnf^nfrrf^ ! ! 5T^^3[?sF^if^r- 

fTg^r^trqRnT^vT?iqt^T^mftffr ! ! srs^sstaferf ft ! fawi^- 

^ajfft ! anr wp^^nftftT 1 wgrtfft ! aftwrarftftr 1 Jrsr^ftc! 

! nft nft ^Rsf ^T^T- 

mfeftr! gf «fVt ^ ^ sfl sff gr | i gr %■•• am&r anwre*r, * 1 $- 

gun&H ®nwr am&r, wrom aropfa «WRfa, g qnrgR; an^^r snro, 
anf^T arreniar, mwsitwsK arra^hr arrajk, **?*' 

*k anwt, stststsh: arra^tr arrarH aganret »n^x arrafor, 
arr^ar sttv^t, ^ tefawnmr* ana^r ara^ar, *$zw,z ^rr^r aRwra^, sftf 
xiwa viioii^i, at| ^raa anOTi araanOT ^wa, aif^nsia ansa, 

=5T^i, stear «5tear, sj-ro ^*n, *>*j*r, stenr^nt ^ 



qft® v\] 

* 15 *, W% 55^1 3 T%cjq qf^jq qr^STq |*« 5 q jqranqfofq ! g| qlft s<f 

Sff ^55 3355 * * * * * 5C 35355 35335, | 35335 33355, qqqqt£- 

m^VT^lRfuT ! 3335 3335, 33f35qf|r% ! 1331X3. 31, q^qtqgTq 35 qi, 

3 ^ 351 * 31 35 , ^TJTSK 33 3 ?, SHTTlSraqfTq. 33 3f, 53 ^ 3313 ; 35 
55 , JTRU?1< 35 35, sr^zJTfin; 3335, 35 55 , 3 T 5 ^m- 
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^TT^T <2&ff ggwrfjR! IR^II 
jt gftsjTi 5HTm jyjng y^TSfq wra i 

cR5T ^rhn^i^fvFi g^t fsi^ssn;: iRau 

gran I 

^ f ggujfrST^w ^fawajigrofor =ar irmi 

5fer^m^nfoT n^srff^rwr!: i 

q^:«Jjnf^RTWV% 3TTT f^rffeiRTSItP IR^II 
f*rf% ?nfo cTcrt jt^t: tts 4^N srcn^rer: i 

wtgr^artfq sifownri ir\sii 


5 * stc^t Tim: hr.cii 

g«wfo i m i 

^T^fwir^q' snrEr irmi 

^ ?pbt 35*^ qww ^rf?r i^resi: U^otl 







srsrt srf: i 

sfrn4m** gv&t^<<fr iftlit 

1 * 1 Kl ^11 k('st'-I ^ I 

*T 3 T^ 5 T sTTjJ 0^J<cR«ri(i4<wuTi 3 Rj: IIVNI 
5^r: ^ftsst *mt mv #*n*mrcs ^N?nf?r i 
*** 3 T?m: ?tot^ stff?* mil 

cnw«Hoftffr?P«:: sF*rewftreFfcr f^rfasrF?rn i 
arawsfa^T^ftfrair *rer %<rcft ffo 11^11 
^tt qrwsrfrfar JT?as{%rn: sftf^r: i 

??ct snlwr* 5 fof*F% gf%jfnf*F?n HVdi 
sKiwsfrsr ^ eFF qr^r ^3^ i 
afon^ot 3 ^ =^TFT *F* cR?TfF »p^ ll^ll 
3 wWft 7 WBg*j Fgw^rojT^mi 

gi«Riffa*rf*Rnt ii^sii 
t r q^ ri a ra# qjr i 

?nr gf Pilfer \\\a 

fto: <*tesr ctst^i <r<ft *rfk -1 

^T%n?cn|: «rsn^ *t<ft ?rf?: 11^11 
m^FftsFr ?rg[iii brnBrcf^Pud^ 1 

w^r* ^r#^i% 5 FRorn liaoii 

wi f a^faw w mu 

%Tji $^KH^i u f «rnil ^ ^fs 'iiH, I 

^hfn^rqF^w^ ^fom mu 

STIR WW^It 5 FJTFF 5 ^fFFrBrRT^ I 
mq 1 33-d g ^m rfym iltf^li 

qfelU^WI^mq i ^rf^fct cT q; 1 

: sniTgfNRqTs^rraT^ if sm*. mil 

foferdT <£ 3 ^ '•# 5 »T?V^ 5 ?r^mJ 1 

*»wnii^JT ^rz*x srFtfft ^if^g mu 


m 



I 


[qfto 





^#nwnf^prr%^ *r^dft q > ft c qifr iiu^ii 

SPIRT «TOT rT# JTPn^FST^Tf^TcTq: 1 

vutgaifi^ £Nnt *m: <r?** Htt'Sil 
firePR firsrir 5 nfa ; pkvftvaffc i 

s r a>TR gt d 5fpqn* *i mfrofsrs^r n«<£ii 
SRTfjffc ^ spptrI i 

sprrert faippnii g t^M rc fiwlsro^ iia^ii 

srspn- 

spsn^Kspfcft smr fgtftg T t sffererrc: n 





aaia; *rara$Fnfa ^aratatari^ fafaa; i 
%W TWaaTaa aaatSSF’-aai a%^ IRlI 
q? 5a f a^jffirea a i 

STTW^nf^r-Wf^SiHitpitef IRII 

’K^'fgq^nii Hara^a a i 
snfMr a: aa: *arer $s*jaaj aw: *a<K IRII 

gates ^ aag *aat arai^rofu i sr I 
aiarera ^sras; ^iBraa%fens nan 
>ja ^5 aa: ^an aaifgfa *ia[Hdqt i 
q% a£ a wt spfer jjfofafgfa: irii 
5 tti: sranf^araTafa ^aa ff aaqt i 
aKT^aarfaa ^ jfrsa anr *tea: IRII 

qa^a a% *pr *sqft *ja^g% I 
f gfcrea fa^^aaa^r jaajaa’eaaq^ Hssii 

snz^gaaara agaraaspa foscaRGa lien 


aa ffararfa aaiai sna^ -q^ggswEtm IRII 
^ aaTaT^ft fa^raris! a?w%! I 

agqrer 3 at *ra aaaaiaa sfegg;: nto« 

firic aat^aia ^ar^rat a aa: f%aa. i 
aa>a a> aa: ^aT Mswrf ate^ nun 

$w i re* af feanrp^a 1 

fgf^tg afia?a^T% sraji l 
aratrrcsra srrcq snrr^ srfaara^ nun 
aarra fefw aa an ataa^j^hsa: 1 
asarateit *ra; yarcaafa a^rar^ mail 
a aagsRtefa srratfg ssrcgfoiaat i 
ag^rcrat at aia^ safeai aa^n foss irmi 





«* 3 T q cTt g% I i fang g lg . I 

w^nr mu 


$*x*wam^n* wr^T ^q^fad*i i 

«rg% *sn%f?r iiion 


11 $1 $w nf?r Mtoftt rarafr i 
3*q*nawrt 5 *rra: i^rm 3^*11^ nidi 
sffc 3 jcwd ifirte ^ 1 

wrawiuw^ =rfg: gfa wpcwfr mu 



^nf^r lir^Rn 1 


iWT »T 5 gf^r 155 ^ STOt IR©II 
snwn^ror ^ ^ ffararar^a^r: 1 
^ srerfcr tarai i<rcn: gsnnsRn mil 


aa sfenz fwrfenft *r«q% 1 

3^1 fwri^nft snnf^«u mu 


gftFKT f^STT 1 

1^15% TOTl^ erf ^ 'JiT^^-yr q«nRrfa IR^II 


SR^tT f^TF*J5%: I 

gfegirf^ 3 i%« 5 Tii 3 r^ iRrarit^j mu 
fainW iq tcr ^ s fe i r w a t 1 
=5rg^$rsf|f ^jtth i^arat irmi 

i-*3wiw*4<¥<£H4 gf^T^T cTT ^ <£uw4^ I 
inrsRT ?teg^ir $%r^ ararswflNKH mu 
^ sraf IT MdlS^d, <T<Tt 1 
Rl 4 ^^ T cTcTt flSTT mW^Ulfew iC H , IRVJII 
q^q^lfa 3 ^NTOli *TT«T*IcTT VT%f^ | 

tpn r rerre fr cTcfr f^rai 3*^31 is t r^ mil 
%ST STrft ^ 3RSJTT ^ITfcr llEw i W^ . I 
5T*TR mftqiNdH. 3 Tre*TCT 5Tt 1 %?^ IR^II 
w t pwto^ fewrewra1 
gwlHHglj TO |||°|| 



qfto ^o] 




^5 srsra [r] fgsg *>*FT [r] *5T I 

%55T5R 33 *3*7 ^T^fr! ^ H^ll 

sftonrf 7£% JT^ fefeA * JTfTwfa: I 
srnftf^rat sift qa j r ^ww i uwi^ nvui 

3*#* *r itrf&j Rru^rn i 

gnps wm^fg^fa ^ fen i^ t ^ ^rq- mu 
f^rre^n f^rrn^ jftpit v r refFteffr i 
a nzl ^ q d id^miKh sra^ cFt: ii^»ii 

%^srf?HTT fediyftm I 

l^t qtorpt gr fofere i snr^; mil 

f%T^R^W S7ZJTTOFT glW^I 
rTT^g 4#dHlfd <xfiy qr fij t SlfdiW^ ll^ll 
fefrsqrroft *m; 

< Ffq ^ t ^ r%3^t ifci 3m: mil 

a* Sffwt WFfFIT^ Rld^ ^ wifefd ! I 
^TTfT^ <Tdt ^T JT^t^T «5F# JRH H^Cll 
^ »J%5T f^i <TT&rf3T^f5Rj: I 

fkvm ^ afi rg ra gsfrmfrs r ^5^ mil 

^ a<* *rat Ji?wnFi sivtfft: ii«o« 

T\*wk *t*i sftnl: i 

BlfdVd^ ii«*ii 



5 TW ii^ii 


m 



[q$o \t 






stort: gyngv nf^H^^ q : i 

*F»*nn;fM ^r^r; st^wef:^ Win 
snra JTFTOT grfj 5 WT ffT q sf^T^TfNcni: i 

^T^r^rm^TR ^ *ur jtjrRi-^ Rr^: irii 
R g ^g pg re : aifd^ ; <$ shtr g I 
«rari^ q^irer^sr RiRfict Rratai* irii 
«rtWt% ^ ^tfstth Rrai ^wH <rq: i 
asretrresR 3p<gT =r% Rsr; irii 

55WT55TO VlRc^d gvngfl 3TR3I^ I 
sftfad f WT^T #qr ^fw $W^r ^ IRII 

srRtt vftRrqfircf i 

^Rtri wnfoR^Rr satwr^uRr Rrfsren* irii 

3® gt 1ST *T 55^ff ^ff 9* I 

^niqnt eT^t ^ w^ts4 gRrvnRreT: ii^ii 
sro^irr uc^nftf snRrgwfcj q^r: I 
srnts^r f? f^n^it wgr^fW^nfeRr: uni 


rJ^Jrrr^IPTT qsrTWtWeReRn I 

gweri ^RwrtwtRtRt: irii 


RrRr: g^c?r ’arm sr??nq% i 

^rUrtn RiRswj ^v§f u? on 


^rttRRt *jrt ^Tf?irflt 3 R^R^: 
ttrRj^htrt q^r^Ry::^^ HUH 
RpRwiqr^ i 

HM q^n fq % ?Rn eRm Tr:R?R: 


faqfld i wr^TfRRT wimRr 1 

RdM^ T SRTPR % 3 *§fe HUH 

qg MiRjR g tf ^ RrRgg *r%g i 
?re sn Rrf^ giRr ers^rra^r hw^h huh 


STeft^ srfoR ^T *rf^ ^T I 

sng chf *RI wtfRft: huh 



qfc> \° ] 


a® if q iw. ^E^Tfi g- i 

Br^^Tirnff fcRnfcrr g reffe^t %: ii^ii 
srreftgwf: ^ stst^ i 
g 'rarrg; fqsn nwi 

arnruTnrtT srfcp^T srftform i 

3tw^ *<mk snfa nr^ sftqfqqrsrc^ ii^ii 
F cT^ fasrm *rsq*fcitq$%t<r% i 
JT^nnwrtlWtBl^^Tg^fr^ WWW 

fasqiISJT 5f 3[Rsq ^FTSq ^TT jq: I 
gTcFq ^q^TfaHTwfcqHT F IFI^ IR»II 
qp?T IWJR^^r7 eJ^RTt eRTOgcH^ I 
I'-h-w^T^Rcr FF^Ff tnrT^rrq; WWW 
sssrt*; *TGa^g%: i 

3TR5T I*fcT 3l^r 3Fgr *T^THgs[*rt IRRII 
3FFT 3Rg»IT I 

?^^r: ^ar^%: ir^ii 

aT3TT afNftBrcT: 3p£3Rcfqt qrf??r ^IcnH I 
FrT5t3FTVn%F IRttll 

f^srf^FtwJTT ?cnw^t«rf^P?> i 

FcT^r w wtir irmi 

5 ^ gf ! qw^vqiroitesfq*R% ! I 

c^rwRn^r srRft^F: srfsrgqfa i 
STCSqtff f^RT SRK«qif?Rt IRON 

jRTTsnnff airuff i 

faqffa SRR rRRT^ g'ST WWW 

^ q^sfa %qf cqfqSTFrT fWT?* wf%: I 

frnfrn mil 

SRfg^gq^T ?!R^q qcTTf^jft I 

%qf jri^t ’lit sfkq^fq w\o\\ 



as «n»4Wi jtptt ^ I 

STtTrsnnf^nnfaj *mts*zv ^^%Br?nq; 113*11 

itt « 5 t% qgTwar q^RT q* $r f gqrn 1 
RnpM^ lfogft 5 JTJT S^I 55 Wn WfTrlrfvr. 113^11 
55^mHW 4«<3^H sr 5tJTcT: I 

faflc qtfq *T5Tn«Jt 113311 

ft sn t>fi» ct^t«i g fa w ra i aw 1 
qpfr^q qgp q wf qqt q rf s ^ dfa.^ : ii^aii 
^CT H Tg^ q %qq^r qjpT ^ ^qlRlHlH, I 
q^nq^n^tsq ^r#5Rqfqwwj: nvui 
a" 3 : qiqqftq T’m i 

f qjfesp^rarq ^ gf qq ?^rfq 113^11 
^gq yqfc qffqq : I 

q^qfqfq nvsil 

«ft*RTrsigf 5 R^qm -u^mv TT q *rfgfq i 
3TRftyq^w5^ q?qTtq ^5TT5Trr: II^CII 
sftq htvt^; sfarrat ^t^urq^r^ 1 
qfqjmsir Rr^trr gqrgqfqqq^q: mil 
qq ^r Rtf q a t *jfqT qsrT i 

a r ul-d^id 3n^j liao» 

q d^ q qfa < g n fa ^fedTH. 1 

Irersnqf^qqt %fq qtsRRT vlfcfq na*a 
aiiH^^ q qsj qqffa ^nq?r. set; i 
■M: g qw« r wfa gqq fqfrqnfe’W q lia^ll 
q& q® 1 

sq% g q«q *&&t q vjqsq fi£ qrqfl: ITOII 
^q && fafe fafg t $q q^qqiq 1 
sqqtsq qq <*rqsq: w qt q i q ) q qtf q fa : ttWII 
v i^qgq q g gq n 4 i fqp^iqgqq: I 
jq: q g qgq E H^ I -MwiqPddH IWMI 



] ^^^P 5 T£Tf 5 rftT^T 

^nrq°Tff^ir jtHt Tg^nf^mfiTcTJ^ i 

R £f | qfefa g^«jfcjrTq: VHkW 
*HNK#s>t uwr 3ftq?qr>tfsi%f5rg: i 
s^nrrw^i^*! ^rmf^T^n +^>a q <- iia\sn 
^rasft sqqfR r ^nrPTi ^Rifqsft I 

RrVft wtt: qT^”-*RRq;qftT i 
<ffofareTT5Rr|t r iia<ui 

qq qq R gn^ qt q gre<^w--M-»:u i H, I 

st%t <afq;iqg **Roftql *rtffqftr: iiv>ii 


5 THT qgqrsfqqq*;: i 


^\5 



3Tsjt?t: ^qqspnftr i 

^R ^WTcmiROT 5R^T«T 3Rt: It’ll 

5R0TT ^TcfcTr%?T I 

^TOI^!JF5ffRR5T ^WTJyJliRnfsRT IRII 
^hrhIvr sirt *jRrt 3^wfw 1 
fc i m^qifa f?R Rp?q tfrg'-Klftsr ll^ll 
Rrs; *TTR R R&q §RrS[ I 

ijrgq #q fq:$tq qjR q^ri^t R^[: nail 

Rrec qrc q re stq ^q 1 

*?tw srrarq^ Rifq %q q^fq ^ejRrt iim; 

wwwt ^Rrsc iq^ft q^fR 
^tafq q^qifq si^Rr: irii 

5.1 fw r srf^g 3i?gqmq»: 1 
qq q^qifq q^qrosTrofa: non 

R-f-q-q-Rt qlNrq ^tr ^sRqsilj 1 
tnFfrra t 5Fqqcff«r ^»H3 T <qfaare: iicii 
ifastipn tffeqq 1 

4t »qiqt »q cTRt 5<iftfq IKH 





3^lf%^rp=^;rf?Tf^FiT [qfto 

qr gfg qr gpsq g?g gpg i 

fogHiftr fagigsgr g gg^ftKft q ift iiuii 
^ rt^T^r g^rgR g qragR gtfcg g i 
gR mitigftpT fggRsq *4«flfNm i \\K\\\ 
qig gg ng g gq ^fwg i &d ggr i 
giqgigqgR g g^sg ggjg^fcg huh 
g$ft f^rf^gqt vftgR ^ q Rg q alq g: i 
g<qqi# fqsstqsj g rerngfoNfad : HUH 
«Rfgnft ggr^ftR*. qr>u<ig£lg<: i 

?jggrR«r g^ggrgt g^qr; UUU 
^5^% qtf: fgfqq$rqg?j^ i 
g?grgR fagR^q fys^gis^ggi. huh 
^W fcg% sggtgr^' g^g^jgiqggqt! i 
fg$i%g fggRsg gjgigR qgrfqfa HlgH 
^ggRgggtgq ggr gqgg i ggr i 
q^ gnn: wmrti qtRRT %gqg*qqT HUH 
qftf^Rgonqi 3 gfe^^mftnng i 

*f<Mdi ggrasgr: ggfosgfgggR: huh 


fg^ 5 tg g ggRg g?gRc gRi gigtqgi nun 
gtagRr 55^g^ gg: ggit ^ g^ftroR- i 
gggnfg g ^igrrfg ^ipggnft ggregfo iRoit 
g% wgr sgRR qqqg* gggfgR: i 
g^B^rKR fst'qrq ggrR^ggirPcn IRU 

.5Tfg^rq;igT g: gfggfg i 

g g iq^d ggr ggi gfsrrg gfg^gfg irrh 
? g gt%sfq ^grfa gif^ggiftt g fgr: i 
gig ggj qg i g tf y q gtsg^ gfgjg?^: ir^ii 
q gn fo ri ggiggrarf^Rtf ggmfg: i 
ggr^giggtRRT ggg f^g fogjq^ iRtfll 

g<gw i 4^g^3HnK^dRR3gglgs [g r gfg <4.if^Rig>wiu^^^ 
gprr ^Mggg ^t gm qsiqteft^rc: ggrg: iimi 












snfcr snfcrftsfR sir wwM i 
^3: snfoftfH *Rq|: ?*Rg ii^ii 


sta*fWrc^fa*fam ff%‘ 1 

r: >4^r^ l 


SttaffT 4tfM JTc^I ^RT%^ I 5ft STlf^cT^Tt ^TTWT^JTr II? II 

rT5T I *TT %*TJJ- 

grrsvreg. i ^^SFgajgjTfsff ^ % mu 

rrFWsr^ fe *t*t% srrwfldg^sirfiT i sftaf: 5nfo*faT§sr3[%<mf i ?<it irii 
* cif?raqq$?scm’tai£ff% 1 ^rfJTRt^ ^Rr?n^T5r % iftt: mu 

*iffto3C*fafeg& ?^ns^r sfa<T: IRII 

1 sft»TR%5g^fiT^WfTt?^n5^?TTrqT: II\ll 


fsrfen 55c: ^^nrffrfir^mf^ig: 


irartafFi rTrr: st sror.1 

*rai writ mu 

sftapq sgron snferiaafipnfawt i " 

3# ^ cR^r«ft?r^nira#— 


!T Ijsmw 5 TH^ 

mPtHsra -' sn^*nfcww^i^' _ 
3 i«i ^ wtfNr snfciftwfr. ’ 5 ! pii- 




[Rft® \\ 


RRt RRt i 

qsrfk^ ^ifaj* etfon^ irii 
RRSH f^ftwr s*<if%*prfcr 3 iR srcqrc I 
=R RR* RRJ Snfo^RTR ll^ll 

3 T% 5 TT^r-^?jBR qW^cq aftq SrrffqfsR qf?T *<ftfq I ? 

gsqrg fi^gPTHfBn^ i %: ^n ? ‘wfqq% ’ fqq^rqpqqfqr^sngt: i 
qrqwjcf qnferR ? ‘^OTTf^Tf^TT^’ qq^J-gjqn^qqmtgg^nqT: qreiqtqqrq- 
qqqssgnmqT m « 3 [*q qr fqqiT^-gsR. i ‘qnriqTt fqqrreng’ ?*qfaqRre- 
fcmraft st^rt^ i g*: swgrTg ? ‘srreng’ qqqrq*TT?<-rg, ^msTrer^q 
fs^F2[q %r^: I ‘^T?cT: STPcft fr^rfinOTirS^rnilfoi: I JJT: ‘qn~ 

FrrrBrg^’ ^rprn^r-^q^Tff ffmTR ^fo^fa-arfazifa ifa, arqqr stt-cttr 
^RCW STTHlft StBriB q**TT^ ST STTfcTlBiq: cTR; I q?ft qBflR *T$ STg?q^ 
g^foTSTT «nfr: STTRT Br ST 3 fTcT*R: 3 JI?cnBrq: ^ I 3*:°? ‘STTTRRfiTRg’ 

srp%:-$^gB^qsrqfBfqfBniqt 1 fafa^rfrtsnTg i q;sq ? ‘sqtg:’ ^gBrar^q- 

*^fcqq: I 

3 RT Sd% y^l^f^y^OcTcdldl JT^T^PTeTTW gJT^rRT^Tt <£lNl »T Bl*-d- 

jfcn: I ^I^rFg— 

qqq ^qsiBf^TBjHSRi: sgqg qqi 1 

qg qqqsi$g amg. 3*5^ q qtaiq 11 K 11 

‘«r£ g ni q i g , qtqr%s<ftfq %=sr’ artfq-qteit *R<foqtR; <ts^ i ?et 
srfq ? ‘qsng’ ^q^snfq^arrqfR; 1 gq:°? ^-SRT^RS^R^^^rait- 
&V 3»W3 rTS^ ^t^T^Tpcr I 3^:0 Siqwjrnq ? qsn-SRJSm 

^5TOT ^Sdl-Hlfd ?T5T^ <TS& I 3 *:° ? qTqStfq I ^TTR; ? qq\r 

S*r 5 M ^faq: ifar ^ grE RT-^ft^nTTR. I 

B^ftqmTqrq arrcvq ^gfqrf qror qRg q^f qroi Rrw 3^3**$ 
srfqqrqr wj'srrajrcifar srf?q 1 qr sTtfaRiB ^RqRRTsqqBsr inqi sww 
snqfr ^iT^aff q?qt q frB r q fr 1 ^r-3*n q nf Sq^ qr q qqt qq: gqBKtfqr: 1 q>- 
qwjqrq mfayfr i ra ? sra^Tt-wgaif. ^fd^qsr-^fqvqiajgfqrsr^ 1 
srs*n:, qqrapsr q^qra at:, 1 stBwqqg qiig qs^ro^ 

q -ddi^iqt Srfq I 3 c 5 ^t^ JT^cft ^qi%:-^f^cRT ^mfN^T 3^: <TCW 



\\ ] 





5 ? fwm i 

^RRT IIVII 

SPHRiq I Till || 

forei $^r sRft^fafrr ^ 3 ^rr! jptsf <r snfriq; 11511 

5 *tjo ? ‘srenq’ srer^rtoiq 1 gq:o ^£r° ? wqroir ofcto ^rm gRif^^l^V 

SHTr^pft qq SRI: to*RU -fyiRg5R g 5 fl : I 3?qqi ftoq^q qoil-HI 
3 T 3 flTcP, rTf^ |ft|| 

?RW WfT% R?TcT-R^T ?TW: Spqg I Wr^TiJcnq rTST ? SRTT- 

^HRrTTR 3TWmf-%qT5Tr HfT RRI^-RJ^todT: % to^R qq 

towqq:, *qro q >.1 3 fiaf : ^rR 3 Tsrg: T TFq{Tf^T^: qqrtfqr Btwr- 

org^n 'jfer: <=n=q i 3> greto r3 qist sto, q|q sqj- 

'3T*RMT §w&i: 5JtVRRg^PJi:, Rq toTOJRJjpn: to*R*p?*J^r: 
to ^nfaqrRq: 1 ^r-° q>to ‘q ftor’ %Tfq q qf^o^q- | 

JST:o? 3 ?RFT 3PTT: gqJTSRRto qto 3TRTT%^ 3?Tq-T*qcT?rJTRreq IIUII 

gsr: qra»? tofar tori st tor ^fcnfri-qrqTfri ^fer qnn 

^^VRIRf^Rcrmfai: I to sto-RJJjRrRq qito-ftoto 3 ^oT ?RT 

1 3 ^© ? tofiri Rto qr qtfri torqtfq-totor 
snsmqfri-wqqqrq tortosrsrqq^ff I 3 ^: q;q<>? qq’totfcrsprewHi^ 1 
qjrerrq; ? 5W ; -3jT!*3r srqqT riltosgqqioiqqTaj % stittst ^nsj froi- 
graq toq^qaq ^qq^qmrraqrifopq:, m^ri torfriqRqiFqrq.. wq^ssstetor- 
fto to 3 TTHT to firtocT vtr: 1 ^33 ^3 ttqfqsto feto 


STt 3 RcTT ! 3 RTCT ri tod-totf f 5 R qwq-to^qq I ^to' 
Rlf«RR 5 F«n 3 torf^ ? q*q 5 tqgqT 3 #rRST^|>.U| toq 

q?q: ^T qtof q^ <T*q ^qto-^Ror^q: ^ROlto qj 
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